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PREFACE 


In making this edition of the A/edea I have tried in the 
Greek text to present the hand of the author, as nearly as 
that might be done, and in the explanatory notes to offer 
on the text a commentary that should shirk no difficulty. 
How far I have achieved this twofold purpose I leave to 
the judgement of my peers. 

In constituting the text I have accepted a considerable 
number of corrections—as I believe, or have believed, 
them to be — made by other students of the play. I have 
also introduced certain conjectures of my own. The 
latter, of which some may have been made before me 
without my knowledge by others, are to be found chiefly 
in the following verses: 106, 133, 202, 206, 219-221, 
223 (division of words), 241, 291, 300, 307, 314 (division 
of words), 343, 384, 435f. 444, 459, 463, 483, 529, 
550, 561, 588, 698, 705, 777, 840, 907, 915, 918, 926, 928, 
993, 1064 (transposition of verse), 1118, 1189, 1194, 1237 
(verse condemned), 1275, 1333, 1362, 1419 (division of 
words). Furthermore in the Notes on the Text that are 
contained in the second Appendix I have included some 
Setrepat dpovrides that I trust will prove to be, for the 
most part at least, also copwrepau. 

A not unimportant adjunct to the Commentary is, as I 
venture to think, the punctuation of the text —a matter 
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on which I have bestowed a good deal of diligence. A 
few rightly set points may be worth whole pages of expla- 
nation, though it is given to few to accomplish so much 
by this means as—to cite eminent examples — the late 
F. D. Allen did in Eur. Ad. 205 (see Hayley’s edition) and 
as Mr Johan Samuelsson has done in Hor. Sav. 2. 5. 91 
(see Evanos 1V.5). It may be noted here that the essen- 
tial relative clause is not cut off by a comma in my text. 
The practice of too many German editors in this regard 
is a greater source of misunderstanding than is commonly 
recognised. 

In the spelling of the Greek text I have tried to do my 
duty according to my lights. Among other things I have 
retained the preposition otvexa. 

The Appendix on the Metres is meant to give some- 
thing more than bare schemes. That the term “logaoe- 
dic” is used to embrace metres that cannot be handily 
or certainly named otherwise seems to me to be at least 
pardonable. I may remark here that I have never been 
able to accept Hermann’s doctrine of ‘‘anacrusis ”’. 

In concluding these few words of preface it is at once 
a duty and a pleasure to me to thank those that have ren- 
dered me particular services in the making of the book. 
Miss Gertrude M. Hirst, Ph.D., tutor in Classical Philology 
at Barnard College, has rendered me valuable assistance 
in the preparation for the press of a portion of the Com- 
mentary and in the making of the Indexes. Professor 
Edward B. Clapp of the University of California most 
kindly obtained for me an excellent photograph of the 
‘bust of Euripides that is figured in the frontispiece. To 
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the friendly courtesy of a French artist, M. Frédéric A. 
Lottin of Paris, I am indebted for an excellent photo- 
graph of the Louvre Sarcophagus. All these I bear in 
grateful remembrance. 

*Av6opi Tou ypewv 


pununv Trapeivat, TepTvov el tt Tov Taos. 


MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE 


BARNARD COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTION 


EURIPIDES’S LIFE 


1. Of the facts of Euripides’s personal life little is or can be 
known. He-left no correspondence behind him, at least none 
that has come down to us, much less did he write an 
autobiography ; what he has to tell us of himself is to 
be found, if anywhere, concealed in his plays. The contemporary 
references of Aristophanes are plainly bits of caricature, and the 
kernel of truth in them can hardly be extracted with any certainty. 
The fragments of formal biography of Euripides that have come 
down to us are of late composition and need to be handled with 
great critical care and skill; their earliest trustworthy source 
appears to be an account of Euripides written by Philochorus, 
an Attic antiquarian that flourished in the first half of the third 
century B.c.— more than a hundred years after Euripides’s death. 

2. Aristophanes’s /yogs is known to have been brought out 
early in 405 B.c. In it a prominent place is occupied by a 
debate in the underworld between the dead poets Aes- girth ana 
chylus and Euripides, the latter of whom has claimed death 
the former’s seat in the realm of the dead. Sophocles also is 
referred to as dead; but the reference to him is so slight and so 
like a concession to circumstances, that it has been shrewdly, and 
probably justly, conjectured that Sophocles’s death occurred dur- 
ing the composition of the play, which had been planned and 
begun by Aristophanes not long after the news of Euripides’s 
death reached Athens. ‘And they say too that Sophocles on 
hearing of his death himself came out in a grey cloak and brought 
on his chorus and actors ungarlanded in the proagon (ze. in the 
preliminary appearance, in the Odeum, of the tragic poet with his 
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troupe), and that the people burst into tears.’ From what has 
been said about the composition of the Frogs and from the tradi- 
tion that Sophocles died in the archonship of Callias (406-405 B.C.) 
it is evident that this would have been on the eve of the Great 
Dionysia in the spring of 406 B.c. Euripides died in Macedonia, 
and little news, if any, would have come south during the winter 
season ; his death, therefore, may have occurred either late in 
the year 407 or early in the year 406. Philochorus is authority 
for the statement that Euripides died at over seventy; and it is 
plain that his approximate age at the time of his death might 
easily be known. ‘Over seventy’ (imép 7a €B8oprKovra ery ye- 
yovws) would mean that Euripides was born during the second 
Persian War. An inscription calls him a Salaminian, and Philo- 
chorus related that he used to write in a cave in Salamis. This 
would seem to mean that Euripides had property — doubtless in- 
herited —in Salamis. The tradition that Euripides was born in 
Salamis on the very day of the great battle may have no other 
foundation than that which has just been indicated. But this was 
a current belief by Plutarch’s time— how much earlier we can 
not say — ; and it is at least a pretty invention, if not an historical 
tradition, that groups the three great Attic tragedians at the birth 
of the Athenian empire in such wise that Aeschylus fought in the 
battle of Salamis, Sophocles led the chorus of boys in the celebra- 
tion of the victory, and Euripides was born on the day when the 
victory was achieved. That Euripides’s life and that of the Athe- 
nian empire were nearly coextensive is a fact and a significant one. 

3. Euripides’s parents were Mnesarchides, or Mnesarchus, and 
Clito. Their home seems to have been at Phlya in southeastern 
Attica. Mnesarchides is said to have been a trades- 
man or huckster (xdznAos) and Clito a market-woman 
(AaxavorGXts). Philochorus emphatically denied the story about 
Clito and declared that Euripides’s parents were of very good 
family. It is noticeable in the tradition that Euripides’s eldest 
son, Mnesarchides, is called a merchant (éuropos). He very 
probably followed his grandfather’s calling. Then, too, we hear 
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of records at Phlya according to which Euripides as a lad per- 
formed the function of a ‘ wine-pourer’ (oivoydos) in the worship 
of the Delian Apollo at Athens—a function that was regarded 
as an honour for what we should call a gentleman’s son. But 
Aristophanes’s gibes about the green-groceries (Adxava) of Eurip- 
ides’s mother must have had some foundation to give them 
point. Perhaps we shall come near to the truth, if we say that 
Euripides was the son of farming people of means and of good 
stock. His mother, from whom, like other great men, he may 
well have inherited the germs of his genius, may have been a 
woman of force and something of a character in her way. But 
this is conjecture. We certainly know that Euripides lived the 
life of a man of independent means. Men of letters did not live 
by their pens at Athens in those days. 

4. Euripides must have received the customary liberal educa- 
tion of his country and time. Besides bodily training he was 
taught reading, writing, music and Greek literature, the 
last to be understood as Greek poetry, in which Homer 
—the Bible of the Greeks — and Theognis had a prominent place. 
Thus much for his schooling. In what we should call his higher 
education it would be hard to overestimate the place occupied by 
the tragedies of Aeschylus, which he must often have seen upon 
the stage as well as read and studied. It is said that Mnesarchides, 
following a misinterpreted oracle, tried to make an athlete of his 
son. If this is so, we have in Euripides but one of many cases 
where a desire for higher knowledge has triumphed over a father’s 
wishes. It is said too that Euripides studied and practised paint- 
ing. But we come now to the second of the two great influences 
which were to control Euripides’s future life — influences that he 
was to seek always to blend without ever perfectly succeeding. 
This was philosophy, and his master in it was Anaxagoras of 
Clazomenae. This great thinker, who spans the gulf between 
Ionian and Attic philosophy, who by introducing mind or intelli- 
gence (vois) as the great ordering principle of the universe marks 
the transition from the earlier natural philosophers tu the later 
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mental and moral philosophers of whom Socrates is the first, was 
some twenty years Euripides’s senior. He lived at Athens under 
the patronage of Pericles. From him Euripides seems to have 
derived much of his knowledge of natural philosophy, as well as 
his love of philosophical speculation in general. It was Anaxag- 
oras that said that the sun was an incandescent mass of stone or 
metal larger than the Peloponnese; and it was his determined 
rationalistic treatment of the ordering of the universe that caused 
—or, perhaps better, occasioned —him to be banished from 
Athens on the eve of the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 
Euripides’s bitter resentment of this treatment of his master seems 
clearly to have found powerful, if somewhat covert, expression in 
the Medea. The touching description by the coryphaeus in the 
Alcestis (904 sqq-) of the kinsman that had lost his only child, 
‘a lad worthy to be mourned’, yet bore his misfortune with forti- 
tude, albeit he was white-haired and well stricken in years, is con- 
jectured to be a reference to Anaxagoras, whose striking fortitude 
under like circumstances is recorded. This would be a testimony 
to the real affection that Euripides had for his master, as well as 
to his admiration of the latter’s strong and lofty character. The 
fact that Anaxagoras was Euripides’s master in speculative science 
does not exclude the influence upon the poet of other philosophers. 
By his own testimony (A/c. 962 sqq.) we know that he was a dili- 
gent student of the writers on philosophy and medicine, and he 
seems to have had the singular distinction in those days of possess- 
ing a library. The influence of various early philosophers may be 
more or less clearly traced in his writings. He is said to have 
studied under Protagoras and Prodicus, great figures among those 
wandering teachers that were known as sophists, and to have been 
a friend of Socrates, who was some ten years his junior. The 
thetorica] teaching of the sophists must have strengthened the 
impression left on Euripides’s mind by the balanced arguments 
of the law-courts, the debates of the popular assembly, and the 
oratory of such men as Pericles; but we must remember that, 
when Euripides was growing up, oratory and rhetoric had not yet 
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received the formal finish that was given them in the latter part 
of his life by the apt pupils of the sophists. 

5. Euripides’s first appearance as a dramatist was in 455 B.C., 
under the archon Callias. The leading play —or, at least, one 
play — of his tetralogy at that time was the Pedades, in pyamatic 
which the cutting up and boiling of Pelias by his daugh- °reer 
ters at the instigation of Medea was related. It is curious to see 
Euripides beginning his career with a play based on a northern 
legend. He seems to have had a sympathy with the north. He 
may have had, though we have no proof of it, northern blood, like 
Thucydides. In that case his retirement to Macedonia would have 
been due to a sort of homing instinct. ‘To return to our subject, 
Euripides continued to write for the stage (with increasing fre- 
quency and steadiness, it would seem, from the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War) until death checked him in the composition 
of the /phigenia at Autis. His success was less than moderate in 
comparison with his efforts. He gained only the third place at 
his first appearance and is said to have won the first place but 
four times during his life, the first time in 441 B.c. A fifth victory 
was gained for him after his death by his son Euripides, with 
plays presumably written in Macedonia. 

6. Towards the close of the Peloponnesian War, during which 
he sided strongly with his native state against Sparta, Euripides 
retired to Macedonia to the court of King Archelaus Euripides 
at Pella. It was partly a case of the prophet not with- in 

: A Macedonia 
out honour save in his own country. He was warmly 
received, it appears, and held ‘in high honour by the Macedonian 
king. There were other men of letters from the south at Pella, 
among them the tragedian Agathon. Euripides cannot have been 
long in Macedonia ; for his Orestes was brought out, doubtless by 
himself, at Athens in 408 B.c., and in less than two years from that 
time, as we have seen, he was dead. A tale was spread, of which 
Aristophanes surely knew nothing (else he would have mentioned 
it in the Frogs), that Euripides was torn to pieces by hunting-dogs, 
and a wretched mist of worthless and malicious scandal gathered 
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about his death. He was buried in Macedonia, in the valley of 
Arethusa, where his tomb was long to be seen. At Athens a ceno- 
taph was erected in his honour with this inscription, attributed 
in later times to Thucydides the historian or Timotheus the 
musician : 


Mvjya pev “EAXas dao’ Bvpurisou: doréa 8° toxe 
yj Maxedwy, yep dao Tépya Biov: 
matpis 8 “EAAdSos “EAAds, “AGHvat* moAdG O& povoas 
tL 2 a * X mW W 
Tépwas Ex TOAAGY Kal TOV EaLvOY EXEL. 


‘The monument of Euripides is all Hellas, but his bones are held 
by that same Macedonian land in which he met his end. He was 
native of the Hellas of Hellas, Athens. Many were the delights 
that he gave by his works of genius, wherefore also from many has 
he his meed of praise.’ There is a certain fitness in Euripides, 
who was to be the great poet of Hellenism, dying in that— to the 
Athenians, as to the Greeks in general—northern and half-bar- 
barous land whence should presently come with the phalanxes of 
Philip and Alexander that blast which should scatter the seeds 
of Hellenism to the ends of the earth. Euripides became, as it 
were, the poet of the Dispersion. 


Born at the birth of that which should be great, 
Born, as they say, upon that fatal tide 

When Salamis saw the Great King’s navy ride 
Within her straits, the torrent east in spate, 
Yet saw it scattered by the stroke of fate, 
Unknowing Athens’ subtle might to abide, 
While Grecian valour ploughed o’er Persian pride — 
Born with the birth of that young power elate, 
Thou wast the prophet of her soberer years, 
Thou wast the prophet of her stormy strife, 
Thou lookedst on her laughter and her tears, 
Thou saw’st her breed, unwitting, larger life; 
And in the eternal Hellas that should be 

Thou gav’st her spirit immortality. 
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7. Euripides is said to have married twice, his first wife being 
Melito, his second Choerine or Choerile, daughter of Mnesilochus. 
He had three sons, Mnesarchides, named, according pomestic 
to Attic custom, after Euripides’s father; Mnesilochus, ‘¢!4tions 
named after his maternal grandfather ; and Euripides. Mnesar- 
chides is said to have been a merchant, Mnesilochus an actor, and 
Euripides a playwright. Tradition says that both Euripides’s wives 
were faithless; but from Aristophanes we hear of only one wife, 
and nothing definite of infidelity on her part. It seems not im- 
probable that Euripides may have had two wives, the former of 
whom died before 438 B.c., when the A/ces#s was brought out, 
and that it was the “late espoused saint” of Euripides that was, 
in a measure, the original of the heroine to whom Milton likened 
his dead wife. Mnesarchides, as well as the two younger sons, 
may have been the son of Mnesilochus’s daughter, Euripides’s 
second wife, who also abandoned him (cp. Ad. 250 for the phrase) 
by death before his retirement to Macedonia. 

8. Euripides is said to have worn a long beard and to have 
had warts or freckles on his face. He was of a grave—or even 
grim and thoughtful — cast of countenance, and, like Personal 
his master Anaxagoras, he was little given to laughter. @Ppearance 
He seems also to have been averse to general society. teristics 
He was not, in short, a genial man ; in this respect, as in others, he 
was a foil to Sophocles the evxodos. He was distinctly a man of 
the thoughtful and scholarly type —a type rare in Greece, even 
in Athens, in those days. “A man that never kept good com- 
pany, | The most unsociable of poet-kind, | All beard that was 
not freckle in his face!” is the version that Browning gives of the 
tradition (Balaustion’s Adventure, vv. 291-3). The portrait of Eu- 
ripides that has come down to us, which is perhaps best represented 
by the Naples bust (see the frontispiece), tallies very well, it 
should seem, with the verbal tradition. It shews us Euripides as 
an elderly man, as those that remembered him longest thought of 
him. The face, about which the hair falls carelessly, is very grave 
and serious, a sternly and thoughtfully sad face, and not strikingly 
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Greek. This may well be the face that the statue of Euripides 
wore that the orator Lycurgus had set up at Athens in the latter 
part of the fourth century B.c. Whether it is based on a con 
temporary likeness we cannot say. 

g. Of Euripides’s writings there have come down to us eigh- 
teen plays, for the most part practically complete. Of the lost 
Euripides’s Plays a large number of fragments, over a thousand, 

writings have been preserved by quotation in various ancient 
authors and collected by the diligence of modern scholars. Bits 
of papyrus found in Egypt have also contributed their mite, not- 
ably 123 verses of the Azéofe in a papyrus of the third century 
B.c. Euripides did not confine his poetical ability exclusively to 
the composition of plays; he wrote a triumphal hymn in honour 
of the victories gained at Olympia by Alcibiades in (probably) 
420 B.c. Of the elegiac inscription that he wrote for the monu- 
ment to the Athenians that fell before Syracuse during the fatal 
expedition (415-413 B.c.) a couplet has been preserved. The 
letters which are ostensibly the work of Euripides are evidently 
forgeries, and it may well be doubted whether any letters of his 
were really, for a time, preserved. It may be added here that the 
tragedy Ahesus, which figures as a work of Euripides, is pretty 
certainly not from his hand. It neither has been counted in the 
number of Euripides’s extant plays given above nor will be re- 
garded in the sequel. Before passing the extant plays in review 
we may consider briefly the original extent of Euripides’s dramatic, 
writings. 

to. It is said that Euripides wrote ninety-two plays. The 
scholars of Alexandria seem to have known, presumably as pre- 
served in their great library, a collection of seventy-eight plays 
attributed to Euripides, of which number four were considered 
spurious. The number ninety-two, given as the total of Euripi- 
des’s plays, would mean twenty-three tetralogies, or groups of four 
plays. We know from the Greek commentary to it that the 
Andromache (and presumably three other plays with it) was 
brought out elsewhere than at Athens (at Argos some have 
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thought). The Axudéd Iphigenia, the Corinthian Alcmeon, the 
Bacchae — perhaps, too (though this is not in the tradition), the 
Archelaus — were brought out at Athens after Euripides’s death 
by the younger Euripides, as has been noted above. There would 
then remain in the state records at Athens on which Aristotle 
based his AvdzoxaAéat, or ‘ Annals of the Stage ’, twenty-one entries 
of plays of Euripides from 455 B.c. (Petades) to 408 B.c. (Orestes). 
We have seen above that Euripides gained the first prize first in 
441 B.c. There remain now (excluding those that have just been 
mentioned) nineteen appearances of his plays to account for. Of 
these we can fix six (438, 431, 428, 415, 413, 412 B.c.), and in 
each case we have one of the plays. Of some of the lost plays, 
besides the Pediades, the date has been handed down, but of the 
other extant plays we can fix the dates only approximately and 
with varying degrees of probability. We turn now to the list of 
extant plays. 

11. Because of certain marked resemblances to the earliest 
surely datable of Euripides’s extant plays, the Alestis, it seems 
probable that the Cyc/ogs should head our list. It is a satyric 
play, the only example that has come down to us of that ‘curious 
form of composition. The satyr-play occupied the fourth and 
last place in the tetralogy, as a last relic of the old crude form of 
tragedy,,clinging to the refined and ennobled drama of high pas- 
sion as a reminder of the pit from which it had been digged. The 
Cyclops, which may quite possibly be the fourth play of the suc- 
cessful tetralogy of 441 B.C., is a dramatisation of the adventure 
of Odysseus and the Cyclops narrated in Homer. It is doubtless 
a good example of its kind, but the coarseness and obscenity 
which were traditional in this form of composition seem strangely 
unsuited to Euripides as we know him from his other works, and 
it may well be thought that the satyr-play was not in general con- 
_ genial to him. Of this we seem to find proof in the Alcests, a 
drama of family-life and one in which self-devotion and selfishness 
are, as it were, isolated and allowed to find their fullest developement 
under the artificial conditions of an ancient legend. The loving 
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and faithful young wife Alcestis and the bluff and hearty adven- 
turer Heracles are among Euripides’s most successful and charm- 
ing creations. The play took the place of a satyr-play in the 
tetralogy that won the second place in 438 B.c. We have here 
pretty certainly an innovation, and that too not an unimportant one, 
on the part of Euripides. His endeavour to refine the fourth play 
of the tetralogy seems to have met with no immediate success. 
The Medea, the great play of the revenge of an abandoned wife, 
was, as we learn from the remains of the argument by Aristophanes 
the grammarian, the first play in the tetralogy that was awarded 
the third place, after Euphorion and Sophocles, in 431 B.c. The 
fleraclidae, in which play again a woman — known elsewhere (for 
Euripides does not name her) as Macaria — gives an example of 
heroic self-devotion by offering herself a willing sacrifice to ensure 
the peace and safety of her brothers and sisters, the other children 
of Heracles, was brought out, as seems most probable, in 430 B.c. 
A portion of the play is lost. The Andromache, presented, as has 
been said, elsewhere than at Athens (perhaps at Argos) and under 
another author’s name, ‘ appears’ (according to the tradition) ‘to 
have been brought out at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War’, 
and there are some reasons for placing it in the year 430. Again 
the relations of man and woman are prominent, again the jealousy 
of a wife is a powerful factor, and the play has marked resem- 
blances to the Medea ; but in the Andromache it is the new wife 
that plots against the old. The Avppolytus appeared in 428 B.c. 
It is a second edition, greatly altered, of a play of the same name 
that was produced some years earlier — perhaps in 430. In it we 
have again a treatment of the relations of man and woman, but in 
anew phase. Phaedra, the virtuous wife of Theseus, falls deeply 
in love with the pure and austere Hippolytus, an illegitimate son 
of Theseus. When her passion, against which she struggles, is 
betrayed to Hippolytus, who meets the telltale nurse’s overtures 
with bitter scorn and contempt, Phaedra hangs herself, but, in 
order to protect her character with Theseus, writes a letter to 
him in which she falsely accuses Hippolytus. The latter, cursed. 
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and banished by his father, meets a miraculous death. By the 
interposition of Artemis, Hippolytus’s guardian angel hitherto, 
Theseus learns the truth in time to beg and receive his dying son’s 
forgiveness. And all this sorrow and suffering has been wrought 
by the machinations of Aphrodite in revenge for Hippolytus’s 
persistent purity of life. The Hecwda, a play drawn from the 
Trojan cycle of legend and describing the revenge of the captive 
Hecuba upon Polymestor, the Thracian king that has treacherously 
murdered her son Polydorus (as is also narrated in Virgil’s third 
Aeneid), seems to be of 425 or 424 B.c. The Supphanés or 
Suppliant Women (‘Inérdes) and the Heracles, commonly called 
the Hercules Furens, seem, on internal evidence, to belong to 
about the year 421 B.c. Indeed, it has been not unplausibly con- 
jectured that they are two plays of the tetralogy of 421. In the 
Suppliants, which is distinctly a ‘laudation of Athens’ (éyxdp.ov 
*A@nvav) and in that character was coupled with the Merachdae 
by Isocrates in his Panegyricus, the mothers of the comrades in 
arms of Polynices that had fallen before Thebes obtain, by the 
intervention of the Attic hero and king Theseus, the right to bury 
their dead. Very noteworthy is the sensational and spectacular 
incident of Capaneus’s devoted wife, Evadne, throwing herself 
upon her husband’s funeral pyre. In the Heracles the madness of 
the hero that gives his name to the play and his killing at Thebes 
of his wife and children are described. The broken Heracles, 
restored to sanity, finds refuge and comfort with his friend 
Theseus. As in the Andromache there is a savage attack upon 
the Spartan character, so in these two plays the feeling of hostility 
against Thebes is manifest. Our next date is 415 B.c., when 
Euripides won second place with the Adxander, Palamedes, 
Troades, and Sisyphus. Of this tetralogy, of which the three 
tragedies are all drawn from the tale of Troy, the Zroades alone is 
extant. In it the sacrifice of Polyxena at the tomb of Achilles is 
the centre of pathetic interest. The sacrifice or self-sacrifice of a 
young woman or girl was, as we have seen and shall see further, 
‘a favourite motive with Euripides. The sailing of the Greek fleet 
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from the Troad, ordered at the close of the play, to meet the ruin 
which Posidon and Athena have determined upon in the prologue, 
is, as has been remarked by another, a strikingly pathetic coin- 
cidence ; for it was in this same year that the great Athenian fleet 
sailed for Sicily, there to meet its doom. The Z£écéra, in which 
the vengeance of Orestes upon Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus is 
described, appeared, as we gather from its close, in 413 B.c. It is 
parallel in plot to Aeschylus’s Choéphoroe and Sophocles’s Eéctra. 
It may well be that it was Euripides’s objection to what he 
thought — and not unjustly — the immoral tone of Sophocles’s play 
that led him to write the Zvec/ra. Certain it is that he criticises 
by implication the treatment of the subject by Aeschylus and 
(probably) Sophocles’s treatment too. His powerful but wilful 
vulgarisation of the legend is one of his most singular perform- 
ances. The Helen, with the Andromeda, the loss of which latter 
is matter for deep regret, appeared in 412 B.c. In the Helen 
a variant of the Trojan legend that Stesichorus is ultimately 
responsible for is made the plot. Helen has been spirited away 
to Egypt, where she is kept in safety by the local king while the 
Greeks and Trojans fight for a phantom that Paris has carried to 
Troy. On his return from Troy with the phantom Helen Mene- 
laus finds the real Helen in Egypt. A recognition takes place, the 
phantom vanishes, and Menelaus and Helen outwit the new king 
of the country, who is hostile to strangers and has been trying to 
make Helen his wife, and escape home in one of the king’s ships. 
The play reads like an unsuccessful attempt to triumph again with 
a plot like that of the Zauric [phigenia. If it is so, the Tauric 
Lphigenia might well be assigned to 414 or 413 B.c. In the 
Iphigenia Orestes haunted by the Furies goes with Pylades to 
the land of the Taurians (the Crimea) to bring back the idol of 
Artemis that is worshipped there. This, according to Apollo’s 
oracle, is to win him peace. The sacrifices made to the Tauric 
Artemis are such strangers as come into the country, and the 
priestess of the goddess is Orestes’s own sister Iphigenia, who, 
instead of being sacrificed by Agamemnon at Aulis, has been 
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spirited away by Artemis to her shrine in the Crimea, a hind 
being substituted by the goddess as sacrifice at Aulis. A recog- 
nition between brother and sister, in which Pylades plays his part, 
is ingeniously brought about when Iphigenia is about to sacrifice 
_ Orestes. The king of the country is outwitted, and Orestes, 
Iphigenia, and Pylades escape with the statue in the ship that has 
brought the friends at the beginning. In the handling of a com- 
plicated and sensational plot this is the best play of Euripides that 
has survived. It was famous in antiquity and admired by Aristotle, 
The element of self-sacrifice, which Euripides loved, is supplied 
by Pylades, who offers to die for Orestes. In the Zauric [phigenia 
the peculiar Attic cult of Artemis at Brauron is explained at the 
close of the play as that of the idol brought from the Crimea; in 
the on Attic legend is likewise drawn upon. Ion, the son of 
Apollo and the Attic princess Creusa, has been spirited away in 
infancy, after he had been exposed in a grotto in the cliff of the 
Acropolis, to the temple of his father Apollo at Delphi, where he 
has been brought up as a sacristan. Creusa and her husband, the 
Euboean prince Xuthus, who has received the throne of Athens 
with his Attic bride in gratitude for the deliverance he has wrought 
for Athens, come to Delphi to seek help in their childlessness. A 
sham ‘ recognition’ between Xuthus and Jon, in which Jon figures 
as the illegitimate son of Xuthus, is got up by Apollo ; side by side 
with this a true ‘ recognition ’ between Creusa and Ion is managed 
by means of the cradle and tokens that had been taken to Delphi 
by Hermes with the baby Ion and have been preserved by the 
Pythia ever since. Xuthus’s ‘ recognition’ reaches Creusa’s ears 
before she makes hers, which is led up to by her attempt to poison 
Ion in a fit of jealousy of her husband’s new-found heir. Ion dis- 
covers the plot by accident and is about to kill Creusa, when the 
Pythia with the tokens of his birth intervenes. Xuthus never 
knows the truth. He carries back Ion to Athens, on his return 
thither with Creusa, as his son and as heir to the throne. Tantae 
molis erat Ionicam condere gentem. That this play belongs with 
the Zauric Iphigenia and the eden is self-evident, and the view 
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of those that would assign it to the same year as the latter of those 
two plays (412 B.c.) may be right. The Phoenissae bears likeness 
to the on in its prologue. In that long speech of Jocasta’s, less 
well motived and managed than the prologue of the Jom, we have, 
as incidents, the exposure of a baby (Oedipus) and the win- 
ning of a native bride (Jocasta) and a throne by a (supposedly) 
foreign prince (Oedipus) as a reward for delivering the state. The 
date of the Phoenissae is one of the years 411-408 B.c., to give 
the widest limits; possibly, to be precise, 411 B.C. is the year. 
The play certainly belongs rather with the /om than with the 
Orestes of 408. Its plot is that of the Seven against Thebes of 
Aeschylus (which play Euripides tacitly criticises, as he had the 
Choéphoroe)—the story of the hostile brothers Eteocles and 
Polynices, who die by each other’s hand before the walls of 
Thebes. There are, of course, Euripidean innovations. The 
Orestes, of 408 B.c., puts another old subject in a new light. 
Orestes, gone mad after murdering his mother, has been tended 
for some five days at the palace of Mycenae by the faithful 
Electra; and his madness with lucid intervals is gradually pass- 
ing into that sanity with intervals of madness which is well depicted 
in the Zauric Iphigenia. It is the day on which the Argive people 
(drawn in the guise of the Athenian 60s), having already laid the 
matricides under the ban, are to decide whether or not they are 
to be stoned to death. At this juncture our old friend Menelaus 
arrives from his wanderings with Helen. Menelaus might be 
expected, under the circumstances, to help his nephew; but he 
treacherously goes over to the side of Tyndareus, the father of 
Clytaemnestra and Helen, who manages to control the assembly 
so that Orestes and his sister and friend are condemned. Euripides 
thus lashed the perfidious Lacedaemonians and the degenerate 
Athenian democracy with the same whip. To return to the play, 
the condemned three seize Helen and Hermione her daughter 
(who has figured in the Andromache) and entrench themselves 
in the palace. Their plan is to kill Helen and hold Hermione as 
hostage. The former vanishes under their hands, as her phantom 
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had vanished before. Menelaus, arrived before the palace, is 
threatened by the defenders that they will kill his daughter and 
set fire to the palace (the ancient equivalent of blowing up the 
magazine) ; but Apollo intervenes, peace is restored, and Orestes 
and Hermione are betrothed. Thus ends this the most sensational 
and blood-and-thunder of extant Greek tragedies. There is abun- 
dant power in it, but it represents Euripides at his worst. In its 
contemporary references it is his bitter valediction to Athens and 
to Greece. One is tempted to say that he burned his bridges 
before he went to Macedonia. Never, I suppose, was he so bitter 
as when with the same hand he drew the portrait of the Athenian 
ochlocracy and pandered to it with sensational scenes. The play 
reads in the assembly scene like a prophecy of the infamous execu- 
tion of the victors of Arginusae against which that zustus e¢ tenax 
propositi vir Socrates held out in vain. Euripides’s journey to 
Macedonia was in a sense a return to nature and to his own 
better nature. In his two extant Macedonian dramas, the 
Bacchae and the unfinished Avid Jphigenia, we have undoubtedly 
two of his most noteworthy plays. ‘The Bacchae deals with the 
introduction of the wild worship of Bacchus at Thebes and the 
opposition of the King Pentheus to the new god and his votaries. 
Old Cadmus and Tiresias yield to the new god and go to Cithaeron 
to take part in his worship, but Pentheus puts Bacchus into prison. 
But no bonds can confine the god, and he presently beguiles the 
now delirious king into going to the mountain disguised as a 
_ Bacchanal to spy upon the women’s revels. Here he is detected 
and torn to pieces by the women, led by his mother Agave, under 
the spell of the god. Itis hard to determine the full significance 
of this strange and brilliant piece, redolent of the wild free life of 
woodland and mountain and heralding, as it were, a new religion 
while harking back to the old. It may be guessed that the 
prophet not without honour save with the powers that be in his 
own country (Dionysus) and the aged seer (Tiresias) that at one 
moment will hear of no sophistry with gods and at the next explains 
the new religion (which he gladly accepts in addition to the old) 
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in a very rationalistic fashion— it may be guessed, I say, that 
these are types of Euripides himself. But this fascinating and 
elusive topic cannot be pursued here at greater length. In the 
Aulid Iphigenia, which deals with the old story of the sacrifice of 
Agamemnon’s daughter at Aulis, Euripides has drawn the picture 
of a pure, tender, loving girl at first shrinking from death with all 
ihe horror and dread of youth, but then nerving herself to die 
freely for her father and the national cause. And Euripides has 
drawn this figure — this “ dream of form in days of thought ’”? — 
as only he could draw it that above all the poets of Greece knew 
the heart of man and woman. The Muses of the Bacchae and the 
Graces of the Audid Iphigenia worthily end Euripides’s life as man 
and as dramatist. 

(The chronological list of Euripides’s extant plays would be 
approximately as follows : 


Cyclops . ‘ ‘ « possibly 441 B.c., 
Alcestis . . s : 5 » 438 yy 
Medea . . i ‘ . + 431 5) 
Heraclidae . i . probably 430 ,, 
Andromache . ; - perhaps 430 ,, 

(but possibly considerably later), 
Hippolytus . ; , : - 428 B.C., 
Hecuba . . : - apparently 424 or 425 B.C., 
Supplices ‘ - é about 421 B.c., 
Heracles . ; . ‘ about 421 ,, 

Troades . . 7 z E ~ ATS 55 

Tauric Iphigenia . - apparently 414 or 413 B.C., 
Eletra . . . . 7 + 413 B.C, 
Helen. 5 5 ‘ 7 - 412 yy 

fon . . - perhaps 412 ,, 

(but wedtape: earlier than the Zauric [phigenia), 
Phoenissae - : : ‘ . 411-408 B.C., 
Orestes. - F F - 408 B.C., 
Bacchae . aes apparently 407 ,, 


' Aulid Iphigenia “5 as 407 ,, J]. 
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12. The chronological point of view must still be ours, to a 
certain degree, as we seek to form an adequate conception of his 
art, his thought, and his influence. His plays, as we Euripides’s 
know them, fall, in point of form and style, into two art, Phought, 
great divisions. The first embraces the plays that Se 
precede in date the Peloponnesian War or belong to its former 
part, z.e. down to 421 B.c.; the second embraces the plays that 
belong to the latter part of the Peloponnesian War, z.e from 420 
B.c. From another point of view these are the plays of his mid- 
dle age and the plays of his old age. But the progress of a mature 
and powerful human mind is not by leaps and bounds, and we 
cannot draw our imaginary line too sharply. Such plays as the 
Supplices and the Heracles belong rather to the second division 
than to the first. In the plays of the earlier period the prologue, 
z.e. the opening speech, which Euripides made a set form of intro- 
duction for his plays and which enabled him to indicate in outline 
those innovations or peculiarities in his form of the legend which 
it was necessary for the audience to know at the start, is in general 
more closely connected with the characters and the action of the 
piece, is more truly dramatic, than in the later plays. In the earlier 
plays, too, the ‘god from the machine’ (Ocds ard pnxavis, deus ex 
machina), the deity that interposes at the end of the play to cut the 
knot, even when, as in the Zauric Jphigenia, the knot is not dignus 
vinaice, but is deliberately tied by the poet, is in its beginnings 
only. This device, which Euripides popularised, if he did not 
invent it, became more and more a feature of his art. In the 
Medea we seem to see the beginnings of the process. Here 
the god (Helios) does not himself appear, but he furnishes Medea 
with the miraculous means of her escape. In the earlier plays, 
too (including here, as in what follows, the Heracles and Supplices 
among the later plays), we find in general less of the sensational 
and spectacular. Strange situations in foreign lands, surprising 
recognitions, violent actions, madness —all these are prominent 
in the plays of the second division. The lyric forms of the later 
plays seem to have followed more and more the new music, and 
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the verse of the dialogue—the iambic trimeter— tended more 
and more, by frequency of three-syllable feet and by a general re- 
laxing of structure, to obliterate the old distinction between the 
stableness of the verse of tragedy and the carelessness and artful 
artlessness of the verse of the satyr-play and of comedy. The 
sophistic arguments of the later plays mark the growing influence 
of the new rhetoric upon poet and audience alike ; for it must be 
admitted that Euripides played, as we say, to the gallery a good 
deal and that he too often gave in parts of his plays what would 
catch the popularis aura. But of his style we shall come to speak 
again presently; we must now examine briefly the effect upon 
Euripides’s art of that element in his education and mental de- 
velopement which always, though he probably never fully realised it, 
conflicted with the dramatic, namely philosophy. 

13. Philosophy — perhaps we shall be better understood if we 
say speculation— had, as we have seen, played a great part in 
Euripides’s education. To the end he was a philosopher among 
poets and dramatists, a poet among philosophers. Later times 
—perhaps even his own — dubbed him ‘the philosopher of the 
stage’ (6 oxnvixds piAdcogos). He seems to have had a distinct 
consciousness of this duality of mind and purpose, but to have 
believed in the possibility of blending poetry and philosophy in 
the form of composition he had chosen. But the problem was 
not to be solved by him, but by an equally great poet using a 
prose form — Plato in his dialogues. Euripides seems to declare 
‘at the threshold of old age’ how he means to “ obey the voice at 
eve obeyed at prime”’, when in the Hevac/es he makes the old men 
of his chorus sing (vv. 673-5) : 


Od ravoouo Tas Xdpitas 
Movous ovykataperyvis 
eor ee: 

ddiotav ovlvyiav. 


‘I will not cease the Graces with Muses closely and thoroughly 
to blend in sweetest wedlock.’ If the Graces stand here for 
poetry and the Muses for philosophic speculation, we have Eu- 
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ripides’s confession of his twofold purpose. Indeed, this purpose 
was, in a sense, what we should call a mission ; for there was little 
or no “art for art’s sake” in those days, and the dramatic poet 
was, like other poets worthy the name, teacher and preacher. 
The poetic form was but the fair body — the body that must be 
fair —,the thought was the soul. Milton, a devoted student of 
Euripides, well understood the function of the Greek stage and 
interpreted it well when he wrote, in words that apply with special 
force to Euripides (Paradise Regained, 4, 261-266) : 
“ Thence what the lofty grave Tragedians taught 

In Chorus or [ambic, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight receiv’d 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 

Of fate, and chance, and change in human life; 

High actions, and high passions best describing.” 


But Euripides’s preaching was of a new sort. His Tiresias in the 
Bacchae may cling to the wdrpiat tapadoxat, to the ‘traditions of 
the fathers’, but this means after all no more than that Euripides 
was no atheist, no irreligious person ; but the spell of Anaxagoras’s 
vous was upon him, and he applied reason to the whole order of 
things, the visible and the invisible, to the World, to God, to Man, 
to Life, to Society. As he had seen a great light, so he sought, half 
unconsciously perhaps at first, to lead others into it. Philosophical 
speculation got more and more into his plays, and even his home- 
liest characters talk of matters high and deep. If he treats with 
bitter scorn, as notably in the /oz, the gods of the popular religion, 
it is because they are to him as “the gods of the heathen” were 
to the prophet. ‘If gods do aught of base, no gods are they’ 
(Ei Ocoi rt SpSow aicxpdr, ovk cicty Geot), is Euripides’s sentiment. 
But, though a philosopher among the poets, he was yet not a con- 
sistent philosopher, and his thought developed and shifted, like 
Goethe’s. A pantheist (sens agitat molem is Virgil's phrase) 
and no more a believer in the gods of the Greek mythology than 
we, a man without speculative belief in a personal immortality, a 
cosmopolitan in sympathy, too broad in mind to believe in such 
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distinctions as those of Greek and Barbarian, of bond and free, as 
other than accidental and conventional — such was Euripides in 
part. Nos as a great separate principle in the world leads to the 
distinction of mind and matter and to their conflict; it makes us 
also turn our attention to the mind and heart of man: Euripides 
was a psychologist and a keen student of manners and morals. 
But to such a man the slave was an object of interest as well as the 
free man, the woman as well as the man. We have seen what 
manner of women Euripides could draw. It has been said that he 
discovered woman for literature. But again he was called in his 
own time, and has often been called since, a hater of women. That 
is only because he sought to know their character, as well as that 
of men, and to reveal it in his plays as he understood it, the bad 
with the good, foibles side by side with virtues. We have seen 
modern writers little loved by women for similar truthfulness of 
portraiture ; but it would be as true to call Euripides a man-hater 
as to call him a woman-hater. Aristophanes might drag the char- 
acter of his countrywomen through endless filth, Aristophanes 
might make buffoons of the gods; but Aristophanes was a con- 
servative, a hater of the new wisdom, a “ laudator temporis acti se 
puero””—or rather avis suis pueris—, and Aristophanes could 
write what he chose with much applause and no complaint. He was 
orthodox. A passage in Euripides may be noted here in which he 
gives us in brief his belief, or his doubts, or both, in matters of 
religion. It is couched in the language of polytheism, but we can 
read between the lines. ‘Yea, greatly’, says the chorus in the 
Hippolytus (1102 ff.), speaking as the mouthpiece of the poet, 
‘yea, greatly do the dealings of divine providence, whenever they 
come upon my mind, remove griefs; but because I have a spark 
of reason at the bottom of my faith, I am cast adrift in my con- 
templation of the fortunes and works of men’. (7H péya pou rd 
Gedy peredyuad’, dStav ppévas Oy, | Avwas wapaiper* Etveow 8é rw" 
edridt xevBuv | Aedwopat &y re TUxa1s dvSpdv Kal ev Epyyact Aevcowv.) 
Euripides was a lover of nature and of human nature. The pic- 
turesque entered into his poetry strikingly at times. On the 
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human side he studied the problems of the human mind and heart. 
The manifestations of emotion, domestic affection, the love of 
children for parents and of parents for children (and he himself 
was a lover of children), friendship, the love of man for woman, 
and of woman for man—these he studied and depicted. The 
aberrations of passion he studied as well as the aberrations of intel- 
lect, but in no morbid spirit. He is the first great romantic poet 
and merely as such has an enduring claim to fame. He was a 
master of pathos, even if the pathos sank dangerously at times. 
He held the mirror up to nature, to the face of his own time, to 
the face of humanity. The mirror was quaintly framed and em- 
bellished with the figures of the gods and heroes of his national 
mythology, but in it the men and women of his own time and 
of all time were reflected. ‘I draw men as they should be’, 
Sophocles is said to have remarked; ‘Euripides, as they are’. 
The last part of the saying is true, whether the first is or not. 

14. Sophocles admired the pathos in “our Euripides the hu- 
man with his droppings of warm tears”, even if he did not care 
much for his “ touches of things common”. Sophocles admired 
too Euripides’s mastery of stage business, his knowledge of how 
to make an effective scene; so too his powerful portrayal of 
physical and mental suffering. Sophocles gave abundant proof of 
all this in his use of Euripides’s Alcestis, Medea, and Heracles in 
the composition of his own Zrachinians, —a markedly Euripidean 
play, though unmistakably Sophoclean too. But Euripides’s lean- 
ing to philosophy, his desire to teach, his fondness for introduc- 
ing pithy and weighty sentences, all that we might call in his art 
the putting of new wine into old bottles, made him a less per- 
fect, or, at all events, a less even and finished, playwright than 
Sophocles. The philosopher spoiled the dramatist, if not the 
poet, at times. The harmony that he aimed at was often discord. 
Sophocles, without the burden of speculative thought, always the 
suave Athenian gentleman and man of the world, as poet kept the 
old wine but gave most careful thought to the bottle. Hence 
that wonderful packing of two meanings ‘nto the same phrase or 
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word, that marvellous finish of verse, that endeavour to add to the 
compass and scope of the trimeter verse in dialogue, which makes 
one think in reading him of Tennyson’s best blank verse. Euri- 
pides, far simpler and more fluent, probably a more facile writer, 
accepts the traditional phraseology largely and even affects archa- 
isms as part of his tragic stock in trade. The tragic diction is 
often with him like the traditional mask and buskin. But no poet 
had greater power to give his thoughts a concise and nervous 
form and so fit them with “ wings to fly about the world”. He is 
immensely quotable ; and this, with other things, helped his post- 
humous fame. And this brings us to his later influence. 

15. What Euripides’s influence on Sophocles had been, we 
have already seen to some extent. That Plato studied Euripides 
is also evident. But it was in the latter part of the fourth century, 
when Hellenism went forth conquering and to conquer, that 
Euripides’s career as the poet of Greek, and, later on, of Graeco- 
Roman, civilisation began. In his Aestis and in other plays 
Euripides had paved the way for the New Comedy. Menander 
founded himself to a certain extent upon Euripides. The Roman 
comedians imitated the New Comedy and through it Euripides. 
The Roman tragedians translated the master himself. In later 
times Seneca imitated him—and did it badly. Of his Medea, 
as well as of Ennius’s, we shall have occasion to speak later. But 
more than this Cicero, Brutus, Julius Caesar —generations of 
cultivated Romans, quoted Euripides. A passage of the Phoenissae 
(vv. 503-6) is referred to by Cicero as a sort of text of Caesar’s 
ambition. The “ Evil communications corrupt good manners ” in 
the Apostle Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians (15. 33) is a tri- 
meter out of Euripides (®Geipovow y6y xpyjo Susdlat xaxol). A 
Byzantine monk of (perhaps) the twelfth century composed a 
so-called tragedy on the death of Jesus (Xpiorés rdoxwv, Christus 
patiens), made up in part of verses, often more or less distorted, 
from Euripides. The Afedea and the Bacchae figure largely. 
And so Euripides, the child of his own age, yet far in advance of 
it, who might have been a Christian had he been born five cen- 
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turies later, was, as it were, received into the bosom of the Church. 
To come down to modern times, it were long to tell of Euripides’s 
influence upon the French Drama. Racine’s Phédre, for exam- 
ple, is a “transcript from Euripides” — from the LTippolytus. In 
German, Goethe’s /phigenie is a brilliant adaptation of Euripides’s 
Tauric [phigenia. Among modern English poets Browning knew 
and interpreted Euripides as no other. His Ba/austiun's Adven- 
ture is good because it contains so much of Euripides. 


[ BIBLIOGRAPHY. — The sources for the life of Euripides and for an 
estimate of his genius are best consulted in the first volume of the 
Teubner text edition of Euripides. Here, after a critical edition of the 
traditional Evpuridou yévos xai Bios, August Nauck writes briefly and 
clearly De Luripidis Vita, Poesi, Ingenio. The best modern mono- 
graphs on Euripides of large compass, besides those contained in the 
histories of Greek literature, are M. Paul Decharme’s Lwripide et l’esprit 
de son thédtre, Paris, 1893, a good example of the best French work in 
this kind, and the somewhat overfull and overlaboured, but very valu- 
able, work of Wilhelm Nestle, Euripides der Dichter der griechischen 
Aufklérung, Stuttgart, 1901. The latter author’s Untersuchungen iiber 
die philosophischen Quellen des Eurtpides, Leipsic, 1902, is valuable also ; 
but both he and M. Decharme seem greatly in error in their treatment 
of Anaxagoras’s influence upon Euripides. This important subject is 
best handled by M. Léon Parmentier in his Euripide et Anaxagore, 
Paris, 1893. Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s life of Euripides 
in his Evnleitung tn die Altische Tragodie (= Euripides Herakles vol.1, 
Berlin, 1889) also deserves special mention. In [English Dr. Mahaffy’s 
Euripides in Green's Classical Writers series (New York, Appleton, 
1879) should be named. His division of the plays into “dramas of 
plot” and “dramas of character” is interesting and suggestive. (Cp. 
also his Aistory of Classical Greek Literature.) Mr. Haigh has treated 
Euripides pretty fully in his 7ragic Drama of the Greeks (Oxford, 1896). 
The same author’s A¢tzc Theatre (2d ed., Oxford, 1898) should also be 
consulted for information about such subjects as the Avdacxadice and 
other matters pertaining to the material side of the production of the 
plays of Euripides and the other Attic masters. Dr. A. W. Verrall’s 
Euripides the Rationalist (Cambridge, 1895), a brilliant book and one 
to which Dr. Nestle’s owes something besides the title, seems too often 
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to lack the quality singled out in its subject and should be used with 
much caution and reserve. Very valuable matter will also be found in 
M. Henri Weil's Etudes sur le drame antique, Paris, 1897. The older 
work of Patin, Ziudes sur les tragiques grecs (Euripide, 7th ed., 
Paris, 1894), is also of permanent value.] 


THE MEDEA 


16. The story of the Medea, the pd6os in Aristotle’s term, is as 
follows: Jason, son of Aeson, at the bidding of Pelias, sailed 
with a band of heroes in the ship Argo from Iolcus fhe story of 
in Thessaly to the land of the Colchians at the the Medea 
eastern end of the Black Sea in quest of the Golden Fleece. To 
get into the Black Sea the ship had to be rowed swiftly between 
the rocks known as the Clashers (SuymAnyddes). (Vv. 1-6.) On 
reaching the land of the Colchians Jason was compelled (by the 
king of the country) to yoke to the plough a pair of fire-breathing 
bulls and sow the Acre of Death; besides this he must overcome 
the sleepless serpent that guarded in its coils the Golden Fleece. 
Through these adventures he was helped by the sorceress Medea, 
daughter to Aeetes king of the Colchians, who had fallen madly in 
love with him. (Vv. 476-482.) Medea then, after killing her 
brother (why, Euripides does not say), embarked with Jason in 
the Argo ; and the good ship, bearing the Golden Fleece, returned 
to Iolcus as it had gone. (Vv. 166f., 1334 f., 209-212, 7, 484.) 
At Iolcus Medea helped to rid Jason of his enemy Pelias by 
inducing the latter’s own daughters to killhim. For this Jason and 
Medea were banished from Iolcus and fled with their two young 
sons to Corinth. (Vv. 486 f., 9-11.) Here Medea lived beloved 
by the citizens and in perfect concord with Jason, until the latter 
basely abandoned her to marry the daughter of Creon king of 
Corinth. (Vv. 10-19.) The passionate nature of Medea, as 
strong in hate as in love, drives her to wild protests to heaven, to 
fasting and tears, to laments over her lost native land and the 
faithless Grecian husband for whom she has thrown away all that 
once was dear only to be cast aside herself in the end. (Vv. 20-35.) 
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She glowers upon her children and loathes and curses them for 
their father’s sake. (Vv. 36, 112-114.) Some of the ladies of 
Corinth, neighbours of Medea, hearing her cries, come to the 
house. When they have learnt from her faithful old Colchian slave 
Medea’s sad plight, they seek to induce the latter to come out and 
speak with them. (Vv. 131-212.) In order not to cut herself 
off from sympathy and help, the broken-hearted woman does 
come out and talk with her friends. (Vv. 214-229.) After dis- 
cussing with bitter calmness the unfortunate position of woman, 
forced to marry and bear children, yet subject to restrictions from 
which men are free (vv. 230-251), Medea requests and obtains 
of her friends a promise of secrecy in such plan of vengeance as 
she may form against her faithless husband (vv. 252-268). Of 
Creon, the pompous and weak-headed old king, who now appears 
upon the scene to announce and enforce his decree of instant 
banishment against both herself and her children, Medea, by 
artful cajolery, obtains a respite of one day. (Vv. 269-356.) 
On Creon’s departure Medea declares to her sympathising friends 
and confidantes that all is not yet lost, as they think (vv. 356-363), 
but that, having outwitted Creon, she intends to destroy her three 
foes, Creon, his daughter, and Jason. But how? Poisons, in the 
use of which she is skilled, seem to her the best means. But how 
can she thus destroy her foes and herself escape? Only if she 
can secure some asylum will this be possible. She will, therefore, 
wait a little for the chance of this; failing it, she will take her life 
in her hands and slay her foes openly with the sword. Her ven- 
geance she will have at all cost. (Vv. 364-409.) Jason now 
appears to protest that he has done what he could to keep Medea 
from being banished and that she is responsible for her hard 
fate by reason of her intemperate language against the king and 
princess. However, he will do what he can for the exiles by 
means of money and letters of introduction to his friends. 
Medea scornfully rejects his proffered help and eloquently ex- 
poses his perfidy. Jason makes a lame sophistical defence and, 
after a bitter wrangle with his wronged wife, washes his hands in 
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innocency and takes his departure. (Vv. 446-626.) The advent 
of the chivalrous king Aegeus of Athens on his way to the king 
of ‘lroezen now otters Medea her chance of an asylum, so that 
she can successfully carry out her plan of poisoning her foes. 
Aegeus, full of sympathy with Medea, moved by an Athenian 
gentleman’s natural indignation at Jason’s conduct, and — not 
least — urged by the hope of children, which Medea promises to 
procure for him by her medicines, responds heartily to her earnest 
and solemn supplication. He promises to grant her asylum at 
Athens, provided always that she come thither by and of herself, 
to the end that he may escape the complications of interstate 
law ; and he even — though his honour is somewhat piqued here 
—consents to back his promise with an oath dictated by Medea 
herself. (Vv. 663-763.) After Aegeus’s departure Medea, having 
gained the prerequisite, as she conceives it to be, of an asylum, 
proceeds to develope to her friends her full plan (as she says) of 
taking vengeance on her foes by poison. The plan is to summon 
Jason, profess a complete change of heart, and ask him to help 
procure the remission of the sentence of banishment against 
the children. To this end she will send the children to the 
princess with a poisoned robe and diadem that shall destroy her 
and every one that touches her. But she will go farther than 
this ; she will destroy the house of Jason, root and branch, by 
killing not only his new wife but the children he has had by her- 
self — yes, bitter as that is, her own children. She thus improves 
on her original plan by contriving for Jason a punishment worse 
than his own mere death — the death of his lineage. Her friends 
protest against the inhumanity of Medea’s plan, but she thrusts 
aside their objections and despatches her Colchian attendant to 
fetch Jason. (Vv. 764-823.) Jason responds to the summons; 
as Medea had expected, and, in his consummate egotism, accepts 
her hypocritical professions and falls in with her plan of inter- 
cession with the princess. His blindness makes it easy for Medea 
to excuse her tears when she breaks down over the children. 
(Vv. 866-975.) When the man-nurse, the mratdaywyéds, presently 
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returns with the children and joyfully announces the success of 
their mission to the princess, Medea, in a most powerful and 
affecting speech, reveals the fearful conflict in her soul between 
the natural affection of a mother for her children and the lust of 
vengeance. The lust of vengeance triumphs, and Medea awaits 
in impatience the further tidings froin the palace. (Vv. 1002-1117.) 
At length one of Jason’s servants appears in hot haste warning 
Medea to flee with all speed, by sea or by land, in order to escape 
the consequences of the death of the princess and Creon. In 
response to Medea’s cheerful questioning the man consents to 
tell, in harrowing detail, how the poor bride has been destroyed 
by the poisoned robe and diadem and how her father has been 
killed by embracing her dead body. (Vv. 1118-1230.) Medea 
now declares to her confidantes her final fixed resolve to kill her 
children, in order—as she has already said (vv. 1060-1066), 
shifting her original point of view — that they may not be killed 
by the cruel hands of the avengers of the murdered king and 
princess. Stifling her heart for the moment, albeit fully conscious 
that she is dooming herself to lifelong mourning, she enters the 
house, whence the cries of the children are presently heard. 
(Vv. 1236-1292.) In a few moments Jason, with a band of 
attendants, appears before the house to warn the regicide and 
rescue his children, who are in danger of being killed by the rela- 
tives of the murdered king. He is apprised by the Corinthian 
ladies at the door of the deed that Medea has just done and 
is furiously urging his attendants to force an entrance into the 
house, when Medea appears above the house-top (it must be 
remembered that Greek houses were built with a central court), 
mounted in a magic chariot that has been furnished her by her 
grandfather the sun-god and holding the dead bodies of the 
children. She declares her triumph, answers Jason taunt for 
taunt, and, after refusing him the privilege of embracing and 
mourning his dead, takes her flight to the shrine of Hera Acraea, 
where she intends to bury the children before going to Athens. 


(Vv. 1293-1414.) 
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17. The story of Jason’s adventures as it is conceived and re- 
ferred to by Euripides in the JZedea as preliminary to the action of 
The stories the play and the story of Medea’s revenge as it is em- 
of Jason and ployed by Euripides as plot, in the narrower sense, have 
Medea 3 ‘ : 
before been, in their essential features, extracted from the 
Euripides = fedea and plainly set forth above. It will be well at 
this point briefly to examine the question, What was the relation 
between Euripides’s version of these stories and the versions that 
existed before him ? This will best be done by setting forth what 
is known of those earlier versions. 

18. The first mention of the story of Jason and the Argo in 
Greek literature is in the twelfth book of the Odyssey, where Circe 
tells Odysseus that, when he leaves her island Aeaea and has 
passed the Sirens, he can choose either of two courses. The one 
will lead him by the cliffs of Scylla and Charybdis, the other by 
the mysterious and terrible rocks known as the Planctae (IlAay- 
xtai). ‘These never ship sailed by save only the Argo, known of 
all men, when she sailed from Aeetes; and her the waves had 
quickly cast upon the great rocks, had not Hera sent her by 
because Jason was her friend’ (vv. 69-72, oly 89 Keivy ye mapérAw 
movrorépos vyis | "Apyd maou péAovea wap’ Aintao wAdovea’ | Kai vi 
ke THY &vO aka Badev peydAas worl wérpas, | dA’ "Hon rapemepwper, 
érel pidos yev “Ijowv). The description of the Planctae that is 
given just before in this passage, which includes reference to 
‘blasts of destructive fire’ (aupds 7’ éAoolo OveAAt, v. 68) and to 
disintegration and renewal of the rock (v: 64 f.), points pretty 
clearly to a marine volcano. Presumably then the Planctae were 
the Lipari Islands, as Scylla and Charybdis were the Sicilian 
Straits. Besides this the language used (zap Aijrao m)éovaa) 
clearly implies that the Argo took another course back from the 
realm of Aeetes than that by which she had gone thither. The 
Odyssean version of the voyage of the Argo is thus quite evi- 
dently essentially the same as that followed by Pindar in his 
fourth Pythian, who makes the Argonauts carry the ship for 
twelve days from the ocean across the desert to Lake Tritonis. 
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This version of the legend. of the voyage is evidently very old, 
going back to a time when the Greeks supposed that the Black 
Sea had an eastern outlet (by way of the Phasis) and that it was 
possible to sail by this route around into the Red Sea. Euripides 
thus follows a later version of the voyage (that of the annalist and 
geographer Hecataeus of Miletus) that arose when the Black Sea 
had become better known. His Symplegades and the Planctae 
of the Odyssey have nothing to do with each other. There are 
other probable references to the legend of Jason and the Argo in 
Homer, and in Hesiod we find the genealogy of Medea (her 
grandparents, Helios, the sun-god, Perseis, daughter of Ocean; 
her parents, Aeetes and Idyia, daughter of Ocean) in the Zheogony 
(vv. 956-962). In the same poem (vv. 992-1002) we learn that 
‘the daughter of Aeetes, Zeus-bred king, Aeson’s son, by the 
counsels of the everlasting gods, carried off from Aeetes, after he 
had ended the many groanful labours which the great and haughty 
king (¢.e. Aeetes) laid upon him; which having ended; he came 
(back) to Iolcus, after much toil, on swift ship, carrying with 
him the bright-eyed girl—he, the son of Aeson—and made her 
his wife. And she, wedded to Jason, shepherd of people, bare a 
son Medetis, whom Chiron reared in the mountains, fulfilling thereby 
the will of great Zeus.’ (Kovpyv 8 Aijrao siorpepéos Bacrdrjos | 
Aicovidys BovAjor Gedy alevyeverdwy | yy tap’ Ainrew, reAéoas oro- 
voevras déOAous | Tous ToAAOds éréreAA€ peyas Baotdeds brepyvup * | 
[omitting v. 996, iBprorys TeAtns xai drdoOaXdos, éBpiwoepyds, which 
spoils the reference to Aeetes in v. 995] | tobs reAéoas és "Iwdxdv 
adixero, ToAAa poyyjoas, | dkeins ext vyds dywv EAicamida Kovpyy | 
Alcovidys kai puv Oadephy roujoar’ dkotiw. | Kai py ye Sunbeio” ia’ 
Tyoovt roe. Aady | Mydaov réke 7raida, rov otpeoww erpede Xelpwv | 
Pidvpidys* peydAov dé Ards voos éferedeiro.) Taking the references 
above in the older literature together with such a passage as 
Homer H 467-9, where there came from Lemnos wine-laden 
ships sent by ‘ Jason’s son Euneiis, whom Hypsipyle bare to Jason, 
shepherd of people’ (‘Incovidys Evyyos, | rov p’ érex’ “YyervAy ta 
Tyco rope Aawv: cp. Hes. Zheog. 1000 f., just quoted), we 
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cannot doubt that the outward voyage of the Argonauts, their 
adventures on the way, and their adventures among the Colchians, 
had to Euripides (as to Aeschylus and Sophocles, who wrote 
various plays touching on the tale of the Argonauts), in all essen- 
tials, the same form that they have in the fullest Greek account 
of the Quest of the Golden Fleece that has come down to us — 
the Arvgonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, an Alexandrian poet of 
the third century B.c. (Pindar, the author [in the fourth Pyhzan, 
already cited] of the fullest early account of the Argonauts, is 
peculiar in putting the Lemnian adventure into the return voyage. 
The reason of this is given in von Christ’s note on Pyth. 4. 50.) 
It is evident, not to go into further details of evidence, that the 
legend of the first Eastern quest of the Greeks, as they began to 
develope sea-power, the old Minyan legend of the quest for gold 
in Aea (Ala, ‘the land,’ aia = yata, yj, as a proper name), the 
far eastern country of the morning, of the fleecy golden and 
purple clouds of dawn, and their outwitting of the ‘Man of the 
Country’, Aeetes (Aijrys from afa), and bringing away his wise 
daughter Medea (Mydea from pydea and = pydea idvia) as their 
chieftain’s wife, and this in the generation before the other great 
Asiatic adventure of the Trojan War — it is evident, I say, that 
this old tale, told and retold by bard and genealogist, in verse and 
in prose, and losing naught in the retelling, was well established 
in all its essential features and, with Hecataeus’s rationalising of 
its geography, was taken over simply by Euripides. But this tale 
had its sequel, the subsequent adventures of Jason and his eastern 
bride. The poet of the old Néoro. or ‘Returns of the Heroes’ 
(from Troy) had, as we learn from a Greek preface to the Medea, 
told —as had, doubtless, others —— how Medea had made away 
with Jason’s arch-enemy King Pelias through the instrumentality 
of his own daughters; and Euripides had used this story as the 
plot of his first play, the Peades, ‘the Daughters of Pelias’. But 
as many heroes from many parts of Greece were brought into the 
Colchian, as into the Trojan, expedition, so there were other local 
legends of Jason and Medea besides the Thessalian. One of these 
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was that of Corinth. This seems to have had varying forms; but 
the feature that is of special interest for us is the killing by the 
Corinthians of the children of Medea. (See scholion on Med. 
264.) The gulf between the Iolcian and Corinthian legends was 
bridged by the annalists Hippys and Hellanicus (the latter con- 
temporary with Euripides, the former more ancient) by making 
Jason and Medea emigrate to Corinth. This emigration, or flight, 
was motived (by Euripides at least) by Medea causing the death 
of King Pelias. So for the crimen daesae matestats she is sen- 
tenced in our play to exile from Corinth; so in the lost Aegeus 
(seemingly later than, and a sort of sequel to, the A/edea) she 
was banished by Aegeus from Athens for plotting against his heir 
Theseus. But to Euripides, or to a contemporary tragedian (of 
which latter alternative more must be said presently), seems to 
belong the making Medea kill her own children. Thus much for 
the legendary background of our play. 


[BrBLIoGRAPHY. — The article 4rgvnautai in the new edition (by 
Wissowa) of Paulys Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertumswis- 
senschaft, vol. Il, cols. 743-787 (Stuttgart, 1895), presents a most 
elaborately full account (with a wealth of references) of all that has 
come down to us from antiquity about the Quest of the Golden Fleece 
and also discusses the mythological foundation of the legend. To this 
should be added the article Argo, zbid., cols. 721-723. Valuable, also, 
is Dr. Wecklein’s Le Medeasage vor Euripides in the introduction to 
his edition of the .edea (3d ed., Leipsic, Teubner, 1891), pp. 1-12.] 


19. The question broached over three hundred years ago by 
Paullus Manutius, whether there were two editions of our play, 
still claims the attention of students of Euripides. A The theory 
line that has come down to us as from Ennius’s AZedea uh 
(of which more will presently be said), “ qui ipse sibi Rosie's 
prodesse non quit sapiens, nequiquam sapit”, the Medea 
Greek original of which is evidently the verse which Cicero quotes 
as Euripides’s: pura cogioryy doris ovy attd cops, was the fons 
e¢ origo malorum. Furthermore it has been remarked that a 
scholion on Aristophanes’s Acharn. 119 (Dind.) says that the 
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words & OeppoBovrov orAdyxvov are in the Medea of Euripides. 
But these words appear nowhere in our text of the play, any more 
than the verse previously quoted as the original of Ennius’s line. 
Again it has been asserted that our text of the Medea shews, in 
several places, indications that what we have is a version of the 
Medea that had, in several places, been marginally annotated with 
parallels from another version and that in those same places the 
two versions had been subsequently fused by bringing the marginal 
quotations into the text. These three difficulties may be discussed 
in inverse order. As a matter of fact, then, a careful and un- 
biassed study of the text of the Medea that has come down to us 
reveals but one place in which there are two versions. In wy. 
723-730 it is pretty evident that the current text was: 


ovtw & ex: pot’ cov péev €ADovons xOova 
meipacopuai cov mpogevely, Sixatos dv, 

éx Thode 8 airy ys daAAdooov Toda ° 
dvairios yap kal Ecvors elvan Gédw. 


But opposite these verses stood in the margin of the manuscript 
from which ours are all descended the verses : 


TOTOV YE PEVTOL GOL TPOTNMALvW, yvat* 

pames eaten we tN , 

éx THaS8e pev yas ob a dye BovAyncopat, 
pe’ 2 27 > 2 ». w + 

airy 8 édvrep eis émovs EAOys Somos, 

pevels dovios Kot oe py weOO Tut. 


These latter four verses have been clumsily introduced into the 
text by splitting the former four in two and writing the marginal 
verses between. Both quatrains are excellently written ; both, so 
far as a modern can judge, are worthy of the master; but the 
former seems to have a certain prior right in the history of our 
text of the M/edea. But there is nothing else like this in our text 
of the Medea ; the lines that are printed at the foot of the text in 
this edition are due in their traditional position to actors and gram- 
mvirians, who either made them for the place they occupy in the 
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tradition of the manuscripts or transplanted them thither from 
some other place in the author. They represent common and 
familiar types of interpolation. The condition of Aled. 723-730 
is hardly stronger as an argument for two editions of the Medea 
by Euripides than the fact that 4/, 287-9 is quite probably a 
doublet of Adc. 284-6 as an argument for two editions of the 
Alcestis, or the fact that Sophocles Zach. 84 is probably a doublet 
of the second half of the next verse as an argument for two edi- 
tions of the Zrachinians. As for the quotation in the scholion to 
Aristophanes’s Acharnians, that may easily contain an error in 
the name of the play. Plenty of such errors in the assignment of 
quotations can be found to match it, if it be an error. And, finally, 
as for the verse in Ennius’s Aedea with its Greek original that does 
not appear in our AZedea, we know too much about the tendency 
of the Romans to ‘contaminate’ a translation of one Greek play 
with parts of another to be greatly moved by what can be ex- 
plained as due to this cause. For it is plain that the striking, and, 
perhaps, proverbial, verse of Euripides in question may have seemed 
to Ennius to fit better after (let us say) AZed. 1223 than what stands 
there now. Thus, it appears, the question about the two editions 
of the A/edea seems to admit of a fairly positive negative answer, 
so far as reasons for it that have been cited thus far are concerned. 
But the matter is complicated by the existence of certain quota- 
tions from a Medea said to be the work of one Neophron, a Sicyo- 
nian, and said further (see the Greek prefatory matter to the 
Medea) to have been ‘adapted’ (to use the modern phrase) by 
Euripides into the form that has come down to us under his name. 
Thus a scholion on Med. 666 tells us: ‘But Neophron says that 
Aegeus came to Corinth to Medea for the sake of having his oracle 
cleared up by her, thus: 


kal ydp Tw’ adtés AAVOov Avow pabetv 
gov: [vOtav yap docay qv éxpnoé por 
PoiBov zpopavtis cupBareiy dunxave, 
go 8 eis Aéyous pokav av mrAmov pabeiy.? 
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Again in Stobaeus (Yer. 20. 34) we have quoted as from Neo- 
phron’s Medea (Neédpovos év Mydeiz) these verses, which are a 
very striking parallel to Med. 1051 ff: 


Elev: ri Spaces, Ove; Bovrcvoat Karas 

‘ 2 a X 3 Ld 
apiv apapreiv kal Ta mpoogirCoTaTa 

A > fal / 2 
éxfora Cécb.u. rol wor e&j€xs, Tadas ; 
- ; , 

Kariox: Ajpa Kat 08 vos Ozoorvy<s. 
kal mpos Ti Tatra Svpopa, TUyyY EunV 
Spo’ épnmoy Kai tapnucAnp. VnVv 
mpos ov ex fv Kota; padAGxol 6 dy 
Tours yryvipsoOa magXovTES KIKG; 
od py 7p0d.10203, Oup’, cavTov ev KaKois ; 

” x a 2 * > ar 
of pot, O-Soxr .u° matd-s, €xTds 6uparwv 
drédber + 757 yar we owwia wehav 

Ee ao ‘ > # it 
Séduxe Avooa Ovpcv. @& XEpEs KEES, 
ampos olov épyov eLomAiLousoOa. zd, 

1 , ae P bs 
TaAatva, ToApys. 4 ToAvY Tovov Bpaxst 
diapbepotca. Tov épmov éryouat yo0vw 

p pov erxomat X2dvy. 


Finally in a scholion on AZed. 1386 we read that ‘ whereas others 
say that, in accordance with Medea’s order, Jason having fallen 
asleep under the stern of the Argo was killed by a piece of timber 
falling on him, Neophron is peculiar in asserting that he died by 
hanging ; for he makes Medea say to him: 


PbepH TéeAos yap adrés aicxiorw popw 
Sépy Bpoxywrov a&yyovyv émomdcas * 
Toia oe polpa GOV KaKOv épywy evel, 
diSakis dAous pupiows E>yuepors 

Oey vrepOe xn ror’ dpacbat Bporors.’ 


In the last passage it seems strange to prophesy to a man his sui- 
cide and the manner of it, and one fails to see how Jason had been 
guilty of exalting himself above the gods, unless it was in ignoring 
and violating his oaths to Medea. Apart from this criticism, the 
lines of this Neophron are fine lines and worthy of an able poet. 
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But they have a deeper interest for us than that: they are from a 
play that must have been, in its essential features, the same as our 
Medea —a play in which Aegeus appeared on the scene to afford 
Medea a chance of asylum, in which Medea killed her children 
after a mighty battle in her soul between passion for revenge and 
a mother’s love, in which there was an altercation at the close be- 
tween Medea and Jason. If Euripides took up such a play of a 
contemporary to turn to his own use, he took practically the com- 
plete skeleton, — nay, more—and far more —, he took the very’ 
flesh and blood nearest the heart, in taking the foundation of what 
is in many ways the most powerful and touching part of his own 
play, Medea’s revelation of the conflict in her soul. The ancient 
notions of literary proprietorship were far simpler and looser than 
ours, but such a state of things as has just been described leaves 
far less ground for originality on Euripides’s part than even a con- 
temporary friend would have been like to demand. We may say 
that Euripides, by setting himself such narrow limits of originality 
(assuming that the relation of the plays was what it is said to have 
been), forced himself, as it were, to display greater ingenuity, as 
in Medea’s debate with her 6vyds, where he shews amazing power 
as compared with his assumed original. But this is not altogether 
satisfactory. Indeed, it is far from satisfactory. The question of 
plagiarism, as we should call it, we must resolutely set aside as 
such. The question is not simply whether Euripides took over 
and revamped another man’s play; it is whether a play that falls 
so neatly into place in Euripides’s treatment of the legend of Me- 
dea (Peliades, Medea, Aegeus), that is so perfused and permeated 
with Euripides’s spirit, as we know it from his other works, can 
be so much founded upon another tragedian’s creation. One’s 
instinctive answer to this is, No. And yet if one is to defend such 
a denial, but one course is open, namely to claim Neophron’s play 
for Euripides. For Neophron’s peculiar version of the manner of 
Jason’s death can hardly weigh as an argument for the priority 
in time of the Euripidean play against the treatment of Medea’s 
great speech and the fact that Aegeus’s oracle sticks to Euripides’s 
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play about as loosely as a bit of eggshell to a chick. In both these 
latter points ‘Neophron’ seems clearly to have the right of way. 
If, then, we cannot believe that Euripides borrowed so much from 
a contemporary dramatist, we shall maintain that ‘Neophron’ is 
only (so far as the Afedea is concerned) Euripides masquerading 
under Neophron’s name (just as he is said to have brought out 
the Andromache under another’s name) and that there were two 
editions of the AZedea, of the earlier of which (brought out perhaps 
at Sicyon, Neophron’s town?) we have lost all trace save the pas- 
sages quoted above (and perhaps wv. 725-8 of our J/edea) and 
the tradition about Neophron’s authorship. We should then ex- 
plain the story of Euripides’s borrowing of Neophron’s play as 
founded on the malicious gossip of his enemies. Certainly Aris- 
tophanes, Sophocles, and Aristotle treat the AZedea as fully enti- 
tled to be called Euripides’s work, and the story (see the scholion 
on Med. 9) that Euripides received five talents from the Corin- 
thians for transferring the guilt of the killing of Medea’s children 
from their shoulders to hers, looks in the same direction. But 
adhuc sub tudice ls est. 


[BIBLIOGRAPHY. — Paullus Manutius’s remarks are to be found in 
his admirable Commentarius in M. Tullii Ciceronis epistolas quae 
familiares vocantur in a note on ad fam. 7. 6 (pp. 446-450 in C. G. 
Richter’s ed., Leipsic, 1780; Manutius’s dedicatory epistle to the original 
edition is dated “ Romae. Id. lun. MDLXXIX”). Manutius suggested 
the theory of two Medeas by Euripides, only to reject it. His own view 
was that two //edeas were translated by Ennius, that which we have, 
by the elder Euripides, and one by the younger Euripides, now lost. 
Manutius put together, with equal learning and lucidity, in a note not 
very long, though too long to quote here, practically all he knew about 
Medeas, — and it was a good deal. Further should be compared Dr. 
Wec'dlein’s introduction to his annotated edition of the Medea (already 
cited), pp. 26-30. The view (set forth above) that Neophron's A/edea 
was by Euripides seems to have been propounded first by Ribbeck. 
(See Wecklein a supra, p. 30).) In several points my discussion of 
the Neophron question coincides with Ribbeck’s, but my arguments 
were drawn up independently. Ribbeck’s view that Med. 798-810 is 
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a doublet can be pretty clearly shewn to be false. His view of the 
early date of the ‘Neophron’ play seems hardly plausible. — The quota- 
tions of the fragments of ‘Neophron’ above are based on the second 
edition of Nauck’s Zragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (pp. 729-732)-] 


20. In making a brief examination of the characters of the 
Medea in supplement of what has been said above about the con- 
tents of the play, we may conveniently proceed from Ghatectens 
the less important to the more important. The old and plot of 
Colchian woman slave (the rpodJs, or nurse, as she is a 
traditionally termed, albeit there is nothing in the play that marks 
her plainly as Medea’s nurse) and the man slave that attends the 
two children (the wad:ywyds) come first. The woman is deeply 
attached to her mistress and in full sympathy with her. She is 
also very fond of the children, and her anxiety is divided between 
them and her mistress. She philosophises on kingship and de- 
mocracy (vv. 119-123), on moderate means and great wealth (wv. 
123-130), and on the misapplication of music (yv. 190-203). She 
seems a sort of preliminary study of Phaedra’s nurse in the Azppo- 
lytus. She lacks the somewhat coarse realism of Orestes’s Cili- 
cian nurse in Aeschylus’s Choéphoroe (v. 734 ff.). However, 
she fills her place, in general, well. Both she and the za:daywyds 
are curious, but they can hold their tongues when they should. 
This za8aywyds is another worthy slave, a faithful old servant, and 
devoted to his young charges. He shews a certain vein of cyni- 
cism, but is less keen of wit than his woman companion. He is 
less fully characterised than the old slave of Hippolytus, not to 
compare him with such figures as the guard of the corpse in Sopho- 
cles’s Anégone or that wonderful bit of concise characterisation, 
the watcher of the beacon at the opening of the Agamemnon. 
The Messenger has only to come in breathless to warn Medea to 
flee and then, at her request, describe the death of the bride and 
Creon. This he does in a fine garrulous narrative, with an appro- 
priate dash of the homely and commonplace in it and a bit of 
philosophising at the close (vv. 1224-1230). Thus much for the 
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vulgar characters of the piece. The minor characters of high 
rank are Creon and Aegeus. The former is a pompous person, 
weak and good-natured, priding himself, too, on his good-nature. 
He is a fond and indulgent father. He is a man, in short, in 
whom softness of head does more mischief than hardness of heart 
would have done. He is an altogether natural and vivid charac- 
terisation of a type. Aegeus, the chivalrous Athenian gentleman 
who feels that his word is as good as his bond, is a somewhat 
wooden figure perhaps. He is the embodiment of etjaa. Still, 
he is neither silly nor priggish : his is yevvaia eijOew.: Of the major 
characters Jason is an inimitable type of selfishness. Euripides 
had drawn selfish characters in his Adcestis in Admetus and 
Pheres, but his Jason is a more perfect exemplification of that 
vice. Admetus lacks courage, but he is not without virtue. Ja- 
son’s physical courage is not above question, and as for moral 
courage, he has none atall. He is a fine example of the handsome, 
charming, showy, and unprincipled Greek adventurer, the sort of 
man that made the name of Greek hateful among honest foreign- 
ers and caused a certain Persian king to remark that he had met 
but one Greek that kept his word. Such as he is, he is drawn to 
the life. It is fairly amazing that the creator of so perfect a type 
of the unprincipled man could be celebrated as a woman-hater. 
And now at last we come to the crowning figure of the play, to 
the heroine herself. In her again Euripides has drawn a type. 
Of the two sorts of women, the woman that is bound, and will- 
ingly bound, by ties of race and family, the woman that will sac- 
rifice everything, even to life itself, for her flesh and blood, and 
that other sort of woman that will throw away everything for the 
man she has fallen in love with, —of these. two kinds of women 
Medea represents the latter. Antigone, as she stands before us 
in all her stern loyalty and rigid conscientiousness, in Sophocles’s 
play that bears her name, has indeed ‘a warm heart in a chilly 
business ’, but to all beyond her nearest blood-kin she is a woman 
of ice. Haemon, her betrothed, may die beside her with her dead 
arm about his neck; but the embrace of the living woman would 
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have had in it as much —and no more — of real personal love for 
him. It is only the woman that will burst and trample under foot 
the bonds of blood to bind herself with the fetters—if so they 
prove to be — of her own passionate individual choice that can be 
a great and glowing — albeit, perhaps, a lurid — figure of romance. 
And such is Medea. She has the defects of her qualities. It is 
the passionate intensity of her love that leads her into crime. She 
breaks the ties of blood with the murder of a brother ; she avenges 
the breaking of the ties of love with the murder of her children. 
So much for the outline; for the details Euripides is his own best 
interpreter. 

21. The plot of the Medea has been sufficiently well indicated 
for general purposes in the story of the play that has been already 
given. Here a few remarks may properly be made on certain 
details of Euripides’s treatment. Of prime importance is the 
formation and the execution of Medea’s vengeance from the 
pyschological point of view. In the opening of the play (down 
to verse 213) we have, as it were, a chaos out of which a cosmos 
soon begins to emerge. At the opening of the play Medea is in a 
gloomy cloud of passion out of which the lightnings of her wrath 
ever and anon burst forth. We know not what definitely to fear: 
her faithless husband, his bride and her father, her own children, 
—all are objects of her hatred. Then, when she has mastered 
herself, at least outwardly, her mind — the voids in the warring ele- 
ments — begins to work. Her interviews with Creon and with 
Aegeus mature the plan. After she has gained her respite from 
the former, she designs to kill Creon and his daughter together 
with Jason (vv. 369-375); after she has gained her asylum from 
Aegeus, she has her plan fully matured (v. 772), and in this the 
death of the children is involved: she will destroy ‘the whole 
house of Jason’ (v. 794). Later she wavers and would save her 
children ; but she will not give her foes the satisfaction of killing 
either them or her, and she conceives that she cannot effect her 
flight with them. As it is, she escapes only by the intervention of 
Helios, who provides her with a winged car (or a car drawn by 
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flying creatures). There is a bitter irony, as one may say, in this 
means of escape that would have carried her living sons, just as 
well as their corpses, being provided so late. Indeed, the some- 
what wilful limitations that Euripides sets to Medea’s magic, or 
rather the way in which he forgets, as it were, the magic zs a éerga 
in his vivid portrayal of the intensely real and human figure of 
Medea, may justly be counted at once a blemish and a beauty in 
the play. It may at least be doubted whether he would not have 
lost more than he would have gained had he made the story more 
natural and consistent in its framework. At any rate the amount 
of neglegentia, as a Roman might have called it, in the structure of 
the plot is of the smallest. Such a criticism as that Medea would 
not have found Aegeus at home when her car had carried her to 
Athens need not be seriously discussed. The greatest offence has 
been given to certain readers of the Medea by the episode of 
Aegeus. Aristotle, in the Poetics (1461 6 = xxv. 19), says that 
irrationality (dAoyia) in tragedy is censurable when the irrational 
element (76 dAoyov) is employed unnecessarily, and he cites as an 
instance Euripides’s Aegeus (domep Evpumidys rp Alyet, 5¢. xpqrat), 
meaning, it would seem, Aegeus the character and not the play 
called Aegeus. If that is Aristotle’s meaning, and he has reference 
to the Afedea, the criticism can hardly be called sound or just, 
notwithstanding the approval of certain eminent moderns (e.g. 
Gottfried Hermann, who says that the character of Aegeus in the 
Medea “plane inutilis in ea fabula est”). The oracle is, to our 
way of thinking, very clumsily handled ; for Medea, although it is 
told her as a compliment to her intelligence, makes no attempt to 
solve it; but Aegeus, or a character to play the part of sure host 
and patron, is a necessary feature of the plot and has been pre- 
pared for in the preceding scene. That Medea lived with Aegeus 
was also a well-known feature of the Attic legend of Theseus. 
Furthermore, that Aegeus is an Attic hero and exhibits upon the 
Attic stage at a time when Greece was on the eve of a war in 
which many a tie was broken, at a time when good faith was 
seemingly threatened with extinction, the virtues on which the 
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Athenians prided themselves (however justly), — this also is a fact 
that may be taken into consideration, though not to the confusion 
of the main issue, in considering the part of the Medea in which 
he appears. It must be repeated here, however, that the episode 
of Aegeus is closely woven into the plot of the Medea and calls for 
justification, if at all, only in minor details. 

22. Euripides seems to have made the story of Medea as a 
tragic subject his own peculiar property, so to say, as Sophocles 
made the tale of Oedipus his. He is for all time the Infuence of 
poet of Medea the wronged and revengeful wife ; and © peedee 
the literary influence of his powerful play was imme- ture 
diate, as well as profound and lasting. The impression made by 
the Afedea on Euripides’s great rival, Sophocles, as shewn in the 
latter’s Zrachinians, has been mentioned above (p. 29); and 
that in writing the Oedifus at Colonus, according to tradition his 
latest play, the aged Sophocles still bore the A/edea in mind is 
shewn in a curious way. When the suppliant Oedipus desires 
Theseus, as king of Athens, to guarantee him against extradition 
to Creon, he says (O.C. 650) : OU rou o° id’ dpxov y’ ds KaKov 
mataoopuat, ‘I will not bind you by oath, as though you were a 
base man’, and Theseus answers proudly (v. 651) : Ovx otv wépa 
y av ovdty 7 Adyw dépors, ‘Certainly you would obtain nothing 
more than on the strength of my word’, z.e. ‘You would find my 
word as good as my bond’. Surely this is a tacit criticism of the 
way in which Medea as a suppliant forces Theseus’s father, Aegeus, 
to bind himself by oath that he will not permit her extradition. 

23. Several of the later Greek tragedians, among them the 
younger Euripides, are said to have composed Medeas. The plays 
would be of great interest and value to us, had they been pre- 
served ; but they are irrevocably lost. 

24. It would be a long task to collect the allusions to Euripi- 
des’s Medea in Greek literature. It was parodied here and there 
by Aristophanes, by Eupolis, by Philemon. The last-named paro- 
died Med. 57 f. thus: ds tuepds p’ ixHdrGe yy te Kodpava | Ad~a 
porovre rotor as éoxetaca, — a parody that is particularly interest- 
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ing as attesting the reading podovoy in Euripides’s text. Aristotle 
criticised a scene in the Medea (see above p. 48),— the same 
scene that Sophocles had criticised, but from another point of 
view. It is, perhaps, not going too far to think that Apollonius 
Rhodius’s powerful portrayal, in the third and fourth books of his 
Argonautica (see above p. 38), of Medea’s passion for Jason and 
her help of him in his adventures in Aea owes something to the 
writer’s desire to produce a picture of Medea’s early relations with 
Jason that shall be worthy of Euripides’s picture of the ending of 
that great love. Certain it is that Apollonius first warms to his 
subject with the appearance of Medea upon the scene of action. 

25. The reference to Apollonius has brought us to the time of 
Medea’s introduction to Roman literature. Ennius (239-169 B.c.) 
turned Euripides’s play into Latin verses. ‘The translation aimed 
at literalness and was greatly admired by Cicero. But his literary 
judgement in this was warped by patriotism ; for the fragments pre- 
served for us, largely by Cicero himself, shew small literary taste 
or skill, and but an indifferent understanding of the original. 
Such as they are, however, the fragments of this early translation 
(made only some two centuries after Euripides’s death) are very 
interesting and make us regret that we have not the whole. They 
are set forth below for comparison with Euripides on the basis of 
Ribbeck’s publication in the Zragicorum Romanorum Fragmenta* 
(p. 43 ff, Medea Exul). 


Utindm ne in nemore Pélio sectribus 

caesa Accedisset dbiegna ad terrdm trabes, 

neve inde navis incohandi exérdium 

cepisset quae nunc néminatur némine 

Argé, quia Argiui {n ea delect{ viri 

vecti petebant péllem inauratam 4rietis 

Colchis imperio régis Peliae pér dolum; 

nam nuimquam era errans méa domo ecferrét pedem, 
Medéa, animo aegra, amére saeuo saticia. 


These verses represent Eur. AZed. 1-8. It is curious to note 
that Ennius seems to have misunderstood Euripides in part (see 
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the Commentary), and that he took the same line as Timachidas 
(see the ‘Yzd@eous) in thinking that Euripides had shewn a poor 
taste in his arrangement of the opening of the prologue. (With 
Ennius here one should compare Phaedrus 4. 7. 6 ff.) 


Antfqua erilis fida custos cérporis, 
quid sfc te extra aedis éxanimata elfminas? 


= Eur. Med. 49-51. Ennius’s custos corporis represents rpodés 
rather than oixwv xrjya. His copy of the text must, in the desig- 
nation of the characters, have named the old Colchian woman 
tpopos. His text in these two verses was pretty certainly the same 


as ours. F see te : 
cupfdo cepit mfseram nunc me préloqui 


caelo Atque terrae Médeai mfserias. 


= Eur. Med. 57 f. Ennius’s copy had My&ecas, not Seomoivys, in 
v.57. See on this variant the Critical Appendix. 


. . « fluctus uérborum aures aticupant. 
Apparently = Eur. Med. 131. 


Quaé Corinthi arcem dltam habetis mdtronae opulentae éptumates, 
(né mihi uitio uéds uortatis 4 patria quod dbsiem :) 

multi suam rem béne gessere et ptiblicam patria procul ; 

multi qui domi aétatem agerent prépter ea sunt inprobati. 


Intended to represent Eur. Med, 214-218. The second verse is 
Elmsley’s practically certain restoration from Cicero’s prose (a@ 
Jam. 7. 6), persuasit ne sibi uitio uerterent quod abesset a patria. 
This is a painful mistranslation of a harsh original. Ennius almost 
certainly had the same text that has come down to us in the 
codices, save that he very probably had dvcvoy in v. 218. He 
surely read peuyyo in v. 215 and began his mistranslating by 
understanding é&jAOov Souwy as ‘I left home’ and wy... wenyyod 
as a prohibition. He seems to have divided v. 217 at the caesura, 
thus: tots 8° ev Aupaiows — 018 dq’ Hovxouv odds, ‘while others at 
home — these from their quiet walk’, with an anacoluthon. See 
further Zrans. of the Am. Phil. Assoc., 32 (1901), Proc. xxviii f. 
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. . . nam tér sub armis mdlim uitam cérnere 
quam semel modo parere. 


= Eur. Med. 250 f. , 
Si té secundo lumine hic offéndero 
moriére. 


= Eur. Med. 352 and the first word of 354. Perhaps Ennius’s 
copy had not v. 353. 


Néquaquam istuc fstac ibit: magna inest certdtio. 
= Eur. Med. 365 and part of 366. 

Ndm ut ego illi stpplicarem tanta blandiloquéntia —? 
== Eur. ded. 368. 


Ille trauersa ménte mi hodie trddidit repdgula 
quibus ego iram omném recludam atque flli perniciém dabo, 
mfhi maerores, illi luctum, exftium illi, exiliam mihi. 


Seemingly a free and vigorous rendering of Eur. AZed. 371-5 and 
398 f. fused together. 


Quo ninc me uortan? Quodd iter incipiam fngredi? 
Domtm paternamne anne ad Peliae filias? 


= Eur. Med. 502 and 504. Ennius omits v. 503. 
Td me amoris magis quam honoris séruauisti gratia. 
From Eur. Med. 526-8. 


Sol, qui candentem in caélo sublimat facem. 


Perhaps from Eur. Med. 764. In that case, we should read 
sublimas. 
. saluete, 6ptima corpora ; 
cétte manus uestrds measque accipite. 


From Eur. Afed. 1069-72. 


Iuppiter tuque 4deo summe S6l, qui res omnis spicis 
quique tuo (cum) limine mare térram caelum céntines, 
inspice hoc facinus prius quam fiat, prohibessefs scelus. 
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= Eur. Med, 1251-4.— Another fragment (XVI, Ribbeck) : 
Utinam ne umquam, Méde, Colchis cipido corde pédem extulisses, 


is perhaps translated from Eur. Med. 431 f. The fragment XXV, 
p. 68 in Ribbeck: 


Ut tibi Titdnis Trivia déderit stirpem lfberum, 


may be Ennius’s version of Eur. A/ed. 714 and 715 (first half). 
Frag. XCIV, p. 260 Ribbeck : 


N6én commemoro quéd draconis saévi sopivi impetum, 


may be from Ennius’s version of Eur. Med. 480-482. If this be 
so, Ennius would seem to have had xotydo’, not xreivac’, in his 
text of v. 482. See the Critical Appendix. The verse (frag. XV, 
p. 50 Ribbeck) : 


Qui {pse sapiéns prodesse nén quit, nequiqudm sapit, 


has been dealt with already at p. 39 f. 

26. The great admirer of this translation of Ennius’s, Cicero, 
is said to have been overtaken by his executioners while reading 
Euripides’s A/edea. His younger contemporary Catullus gives 
us an interesting reminiscence of the AZedea in his 64th poem, on 
the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. The poem begins with an 
account of the voyage of the Argonauts and reminds us in its 
opening lines of the opening of the A/edea. But it is where the 
story of the forsaken Ariadne is told that we are most distinctly 
reminded of our play. Ariadne’s cry (v. 180 f.) : 


An patris auxilium sperem? Quemne ipsa reliqui 
Respersum iuvenem fraterna caede secuta?, 


bears more than an accidental likeness to Eur. Med. 502 f. and 
supports the pointing followed in this edition. In the time of 
Augustus we find Ovid under the spell of the AZedea. His own 
Medea has not been preserved to us; but his imaginary letter of 
Medea to Jason (Heroid. XII) is redolent of Euripides’s play, 
and in the seventh book of the AM/eéamorphoses, where he describey 
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Medea’s struggle against her rising love for Jason, he makes her 
say : , ; , 
Video meliora proboque: | deteriora sequor 

(v. 20 f.), — words that seem to be an adaptation to a new situa- 
tion of the close of Medea’s great soliloquy (Eur. Med. 1079). 

27. We come now to Seneca’s Medea, a composition of con- 
siderable power and more interesting for its general unlikeness 
than from its occasional likenesses to Euripides’s play. In Seneca’s 
play, which runs to only some 1027 verses, Aegeus does not 
appear and no refuge is provided for Medea. She simply flies 
away, we know not whither, at the end of the play from the house- 
top in the dragon-car, after throwing to Jason the bodies of the 
two boys, one of whom she has reserved to kill before his eyes. 
Again, the marriage of Jason and the princess is not consummated. 
The wedding is in progress at the beginning of the play, and 
Medea, furious and invoking all the powers to grant death to the 
bride and Creon and a life of misery.to Jason, hears the chorus 
chant the hymeneal. Furious as she is and bent, as she says at 
the end of her prologue, upon signalising the end of her wedlock 
with Jason by greater crimes than those which marked its begin- 
ning, she can yet hardly believe that the wedding is a reality, that 
Jason can have proved so untrue to her. She excuses him in his 
difficult position as exiled and in need of support against Acastus, 
who is seeking to avenge the death of Pelias; but she blames 
Creon bitterly as responsible for the marriage and declares her 
intention to be revenged on him. It will be observed that Seneca, 
by a not unhappy thought, makes Medea waver in her feelings 
toward Jason. She cannot get rid of her great love for him all 
at once. In the sequel we find Creon, at his appearance on his 
way to solemnise the marriage, assuring Medea that he would 
have killed her but for Jason’s intercession and explaining that 
the putting away of her by Jason is the condition of his support 
of the latter against Acastus. Medea is made alone responsible 
for the death of Pelias. As in Euripides, Creon grants Medea one 
day of grace, but he allows the children to remain at Corinth. 
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Medea, to whom the nurse in vain preaches submission to over- 
whelming force, cannot be checked in her furious purpose of 
vengeance. She is now fully hardened against Jason, but resolves 
to dissemble her hate. Jason presently appears to do what 
Euripides’s Medea reproaches him with not having done —try 
to reason with her before his marriage and convince her of its 
justification. Seneca’s Jason is a coward self-deceived. He has 
persuaded himself that the safety of his children demands the line 
of conduct he is following with Creon, whom he fears as much as 
he does Acastus. In this one interview with Medea Jason reveals 
his great love for his children and thus shews Medea his most 
vulnerable spot. Medea’s mind is now made up. She bids the 
nurse prepare for the magic rites that shall give their fatal power 
to the robe and diadem that the children are to carry as a wed- 
ding gift to the bride. The nurse’s account of the gathering of 
the poisons by Medea and the latter’s incantation occupy, together 
with a couple of choral odes, most of the central portion of the 
play. The latter of these odes represents the space of time 
necessary for the boys to perform their task and for the fatal 
_result of the gifts. The messenger that announces this result does 
so in very few words, and it is the nurse that urges Medea’s flight. 
But the latter, in a vigorous speech, nerves herself to the killing 
of the children, which she accomplishes, as indicated above, at 
the approach of Jason to seize her. No small beauty of this 
piece lies in the choral odes, but this is not the place to discuss 
them. Enough has been said to indicate the dramatic structure 
of the play. It should be added that the nervous rhetoric of the 
author, albeit at times overwrought, seems at its very best here ; 
and it cannot be wondered at that the play was much read and 
greatly admired by those that were ill able to cope with Euripides’s 
Greek — read, too, and admired by the doch’ sermones utriusque 
finguae. From it we may pass at once to the modern Medeas. 
28. What is said to have been the earliest French Medea, the 
Médée of Jean de la Péruse (1553), is a translation of Seneca’s 
play. Pierre Corneille’s A/édée, first performed in 1639, is based 
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on Euripides with an admixture of Seneca. But the author intro- 
duced new minor characters and changed Euripides’s plot in 
details. The result is anything but happy. Aegeus appears as 
the superannuated lover of Creusa. His plan to carry off Creusa, 
who prefers Jason to him, is frustrated just in time. Medea wins 
Aegeus’s gratitude by delivering him by her magic from prison. 
The poisoned robe is suspected, and Creon has it tried on a 
condemned woman-slave. But the poison will work only on 
Creusa. Medea makes frequent use of magic. Her magic ring 
plays quite a prominent minor part. In general, the play is very 
mediocre. It merits more than a bare notice on account of its 
author’s fame. Other AZédées to be mentioned before the nine- 
teenth century are Longepierre’s (1694) and Clément’s (1779). 
In the latter’s work the supernatural elements of Euripides’s play 
are eliminated. To the eighteenth century belongs Glover’s 
Medea, played for the first time in 1761. Glover’s Medea is not 
the ‘ fierce Colchian’, but a gentle and tender woman. There are 
several German JAZedeas, one of them by Grillparzer. But these 
can hardly be dwelt upon here, and the present notice of modern 
Medeas must close with an account of a very interesting modern, 
French Aéédée, that of M. Catulle Mendés. In this play, “ repré- 
sentée pour la premiére fois sur la scene de la Renaissance, le 28 
Octobre 1898”, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt sustained the title réle. 
The plot is based on Euripides and Seneca with ingenious modi- 
fications. The wedding is in progress at the opening, as in 
Seneca; and, as in Seneca also, Medea’s love for Jason is not 
yet dead, nor is Jason’s love for her dead, as is shewn in a strong 
scene between them. But Creusa wins the “ époux jamais fidéle 
et toujours attendu”’ from her rival. The Aegeus episode is 
essentially as in Euripides ; but Aegeus leaves behind some of his 
suite, who at the close protect Medea in her flight, which she thus 
makes without supernatural aid. In the interest of spectacular 
effect the imaginary thunderstorm of the nurse in Euripides’s play 
becomes a real thunderstorm in M. Mendés’s. It should be noted 
that in some places M. Mendés’s piece serves as 4 valuable com- 
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mentary to the Medea. He interprets vv. 3-5 better than the 
commentators (see the Commentary ad doc.). He seems, too, to 
have divined the right reading in v. 424 when he makes his chorus 
of young women sing (Acte II) : 


O Chant! que n’‘avons-nous, fileuses que nous sommes, 
La lyre en: main au lieu de la quenouille, pour 

Faire enfin, — c'est bien notre tour — 

Des poémes contre les hommes. 


The first half of the choral ode that begins at v. 627 of the 
Medea is very briefly and happily rendered thus (Acte I) : 


Aux illustres amours 

Hélas ! qu'il est de peine. 
Mes sceurs, filons la laine 

En nos humbies sejours. 

Tant d'amour ? trop de haine; 
Mieux vaut la paix toujours. 


The following happy renderings may also be noted. Of wv. 
244-8 (in Acte I) : 
Quand les hommes sont las ¢es plaisirs trop permis 
Ils ont les jeux, les vieux et les jeunes amis ; 
Ils boivent aux festins sans encouyrir de blame... . 
Mais la femme vit seule, et pour une seule Ame! 


Of vv. 263-6 (in Acte I): 


La femme est peu hardie et, rien qu’au bruit du fer, 
Défaille . . . Mais, Iésée en les droits de sa couche, 
Elle est, plus que la louve et que l’aigle, farouche ! 


Effective, too, is this for AZed. 1165 f. (Acte ITI): 


Ou bien, tournant le cou, le coin de l’ceil qui guette, 
De voir la frange 4 son talon levé . . . 
Médée [interrupting] 
Coquette! 
Verisimilitude is consulted, it may be observed, in the case of 
Medea’s recognition of Aegeus, at which the nurse expresses sur- 
prise, by Medea’s answer (Acte IT) : Hécate est la triple voyante. 
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In the case of the poisoned drapery, Medea gives the order (Acte 
IT): 

Dans la corbeille d’or apporte-moi les voiles, 

Nourrice! 


Thus the deadly things need not be touched. But enough has 
been said of this interesting modern treatment of an ancient sub- 
ject, and we may proceed to a brief survey of the influence of the 
Medea in art. 


[BIBLIOGRAPHY. — On modern Medeas may be profitably consulted, 
besides the works cited in the note to Dr. Wecklein’s AZedea, p. 24 f. 
(third edition), Brumoy, Ze thédtre des Grecs, second ed. by Raoul- 
Rochette, Paris, 1821, vol. VI, pp. 296-354.] 


29. Medea meditating the murder of her unsuspecting children 
would form an admirable subject for a painter skilled in depicting 


Influence the play of emotion as expressed by the face. This 
Bros subject was chosen and treated with power by the last 


(8)im art. — preat Greek painter, Timomachus of Byzantium, a con- 
temporary of Julius Caesar. His work is said, by the elder Pliny 
(V.H. 35. 136), to have been purchased, at a high price, by 
Caesar and placed in the temple of Venus Genetrix at Rome. 
The familiar painting from the so-called House of the Dioscuri at 
Pompeii, in which Medea is represented gazing at the two children 
as they play at knuckle-bones under the guardianship of their 
paedagogus, her hand the while upon the hilt of the sword at 
her side, is thought to be an indifferent copy of Timomachus’s 
masterpiece. Though the scene has no precise counterpart in the 
play, it is natural to suppose that the artist drew his inspiration 
from Euripides. The subject of Medea meditating the murder 
of her children would seem to have been used by other painters 
and by statuaries ; but for the depicting of the story of our play 
we must look to Roman sarcophagi. A number of these present, 
in a group of reliefs, what is essentially the same treatment of the 
subject. This treatment seems pretty clearly to be based on 
Euripides’s play and to preserve, in at least two not unimportant 
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particulars, the stage tradition. The sarcophagi in question are 
thought to belong to about the second century a.p. That in 
the Louvre, which is here reproduced (figure 1), has been 
patched together out of various fragments that do not belong 
together. One of these fragments is the side that tells the story 
of the Afedea. It consists of four scenes not sharply divided. 
These scenes are not well distributed; for the last two together 
occupy the same space as the first. In the first scene from the 
left, which is marked by the pillars as an interior, a man, meant 
apparently for Jason, stands at the left, while the princess sits at 
the right. They are both looking down at the two little boys, who 
are bringing to the princess the poisoned diadem and robe. The 
fact that the diadem and robe are thus carried severally and 
openly by the children probably represents the stage tradition, 
established by Euripides himself (see note on v. 956) and tacitly 
criticised by Sophocles in the Zrachinians as lacking in verisimili- 
tude (see Zrans. Am. Philol. Assoc., 33 [1902], p. 18 f.). Near 
to and facing the princess in the same scene stands an old 
woman, probably meant for the princess’s nurse. Near Jason 
stands a young man with filleted hair and what appears to be two 
poppies in his left hand. He has been identified as Hymenaeus, 
the presiding genius of marriage. In the second scene the fatal 
gifts are taking effect. At the right the tortured princess, with 
head thrown back and arms uplifted, is running madly. Behind 
her is Creon with his right hand at his head in token of horror 
and despair. The two young men behind Creon, of one of whom 
the head only appears in the present relief, cannot be certainly 
identified. In the third scene the children, whether at play or 
running to escape their mother (probably the former), are in the 
presence of Medea, who is about to kill them. In the present 
copy she has no sword, as she has in the relief figured in Dr. 
Wecklein’s A/edea. In the last scene Medea is mounting the car 
drawn by winged serpents. In the other copy of this relief that 
has just been mentioned the bodies of the children may be seen, 
the one thrown over Medea’s left shoulder, the other lying in the 
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box of the chariot with the feet hanging out. The car drawn by 
winged serpents seems to reproduce the stage tradition. It is 
noticeable in this relief that it is the children and their fate that 
markedly link the scenes together — a sympathetic touch. Among 
the traces of the influence of Euripides’s A/edea in ancient art a 
prominent place has been often assigned to a vase of the fourth 
century B.c., found in 1813 at Canosa (the ancient Canusium) 
(figure 2). But the scenes depicted with elaborate care by the 
painter of this vase can hardly have been inspired by witnessing 
Euripides’s play upon the stage; for, to say nothing of persons 
and details that are otdév wpds Eipimidyv, nothing is represented 
that was shewn to the eyes of the audience in the case of our 
Medea — unless we except the dragon-car, here driven by Oestrus 
(OISTPOS), the demon of madness. At the left of the chariot 
Medea (MHAEIA), in an elaborate foreign dress, is about to kill 
with a sword one of the boys, who stands upon a small altar. 
Behind Medea a young man, with petasus at neck and two spears 
in his left hand, seems to be helping the other boy to escape. At 
the right of the chariot Jason (IASON), with spear in right hand 
and scabbarded sword in left, is rusning towards Medea. He is 
attended by a young man with a petasus on his head and two 
spears in his left hand, evidently, like the other young man, a 
retainer (Sopypdpos). Above and to the left of this young man 
appears the ghost of Aeetes (EIAQAON AHTOY), in all the 
pomp and state of a barbarian king and with his right hand out- 
stretched toward the scene of horror at which he is gazing. Above 
the head of Oestrus, in a portico or vestibule, we see the death of 
the princess —‘ Creon’s daughter’ (KPEONTEIA, sc. ais). She 
has fallen contortedly upon a chair. Creon (KPEON), with his 
right hand (from which he has just dropped his sceptre) raised 
to his head with a gesture of horror and despair, somewhat as he 
is depicted on the sarcophagus, supports her with his left hand. 
A young man, Hippotes (IIIIIOTH3), presumably the princess’s 
brother, who has hastened up from the right, is trying to take the 
diadem, at which she herself is pushing with her left hand, from 
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her head. Behind him a woman is hastening away in terror. 
She seems to be a servant, possibly the princess’s nurse. From 
the left is hastening toward Creon, whose face is turned toward 
her as though he were calling her, a woman designated as Merope 
(MEPOIIH). This must be Creon’s wife, of whom Euripides tells 
us as little as he does of Hippotes. Behind her the paedagogus 








is making forward, but is restrained by a young woman. Near 
the princess, on the ground, is an. opened box. The painter 
seems to wish to indicate this as the receptacle of the poisoned 
gifts — another un-Euripidean detail. Above we see divine figures, 
who serve merely to fill up space — Heracles and Athena on the 
left, the Dioscuri on the right. As an illustration of certain details 
of stage dress in our play, this painting may be of value; but it is 
not a representation of the story of Euripides’s Medea. 
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[BrBLIoGRAPHY. —On the representations of Medea in art, see 
Wecklein’s A/edea® pp. 19-22 (footnotes); Baumeister’s Denkmdler, 
art. edeia; and, for the sarcophagi and the Canosa vase, Huddilston’s 
Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paintings, London, 1898, pp. 144 ff. 
1 cannot subscribe the last-mentioned author’s view of the relation 
of the Canosa vase to Euripides’s play. On Timomachus see further 
Brunn, Geschichte der Griechischen Kiinstler?, 11, pp. 185 ff.] 


30. The entire visible action of the Medea is supposed to take 
place before the house at Corinth that had been occupied by 
Th ery Jason together with his wife and children and ser- 
of the vants and that is now occupied by Medea with the 
ene children and servants. The front of this house — 
which may be called, for convenience, Medea’s house — formed 
the background as the play was originally produced. The house 
appears to have been represented with but one entrance. By this 
door the old woman-servant, Medea, the paedagogus, and the 
children leave and enter the house. The houses of the members 
of the chorus, the palace of Jason, and the house of Jason and the 
princess (if that is to be thought of as separate from the palace) 
would all be in the town, which was supposed to lie, together with 
the port, at the spectator’s right, just as the town and port of 
Athens lay to a spectator in the Dionysiac Theatre. With the 
exception, therefore, of the old Colchian woman and Medea, all 
the characters of the play would make their entrances from the 
spectator’s right ; and all would make their exits also to the spec- 
tator’s right, save Aegeus with his suite and Medea herself when 
she is swung out of view in the dragon-car at the close of the play. 
It is true that Aegeus is bound for Troezen immediately, Medea 
for Athens direct; but Aegeus has just come from the port 
(Lechaeum would be thought of, as he comes from Delphi) and 
would naturally follow, in leaving, the direction in which he had 
made his entrance, and Medea would appropriately make her 
exit in the direction her future protector had taken. 


[BIBLIOGRAPHY. — On the scenery of the Medea, see Dr. Weck- 
lein’s brief and conclusive discussion in PAzlologus, 34, pp. 182 ff. On 
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the Attic convention about the right and left entrances, see Haigh, 
Attic Theatre®, p. 221 f.] 


31. An examination of the A/edea shews that the parts would 
naturally be divided as follows among the three actors employed : 


Protagonist (tpwraywviorys) : Medea ; Distribution 
Deuteragonist (Sevrepaywrorys) : Colchian woman-slave of réles in 
(Tpodés), Jason ; qhe Miedce 

Tritagonist (tpiraywvorys) : Paedagogus, Creon, Aegeus, Messenger. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the tpo@és summons Jason 
(see vv. 820-3). If this is so, she does not appear with him at 
v. 866, or else a mute appears in her dress and mask. The cries 
of the two boys behind the scene (v. t271 f.) may have been 
uttered by the deuteragonist and tritagonist. The two little boys, 
who are mute characters (kw zpdcwra), would be reckoned 


in the setting of the piece as a mapayopyynpa. 


(See Haigh, Adc 


Theatre’, p. 264.) 


32. 


Acoording to the quantitative division of a Greek tragedy 
set forth in the twelfth chapter of Aristotle’s Poetics. 
the Medea falls into the following parts: 


I. 

II. 
ITI. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VI. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XIf. 
XIII. 


” Divisions of 
the play 

TI pedoyos, vv. 1-130; 

TIdpodos (in an irregular form), vv. 131-213}; 

"Eero ddiqv 7parov, vv. 214-409 ; 

Sractipov mpWrov, vv. 410-445 ; 

*Erecoddiov Sevrepov, vv. 446-626 ; 

Srdoipov Sevrepov, vv. 627-662 ; 

"Exec ddtov Tpitov, vv. 663-823 ; 

Srdomov tpirov, vv. 824-865 ; 

*Ereioddvov réraprov, vv. 866-975 ; 

rdowov Téraprov, vv. 976-1001 ; 

*Exretc odtov Téurrov, VV. 1002-1250; 

Srdowpov wéurrov, vv. 1251-1292; 

*E£odos, vv. 1293-1419. 


The irregularity in the parodos consists in this, that a choral 
song (x2pt«dv), consisting of a prodde (vv. 131-138), a strophic 
couplet (vv. 148-159 and vv. 173-184), and an epode (vv. 204- 
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212), is interwoven, as it were, with the anapaests of Medea and 
her servant. ‘The fifth stasimon partakes of the character of a 
commos (xouuds). ‘The episodia, the connection of which with 
our modern “acts”, through the acéus of the Roman plays, is 
patent, are subdivided in three cases in the Medea (vv. 357-363, 
759-763, and, most noticeably, 1081-1115) by anapaests spoken 
by the leader of the chorus (xopvdatos), who serves in this play, 
as in others, as a rudimentary fourth actor. It may be noted as 
an interesting matter of nomenclature, too often overlooked, that 
to Euripides, as well as to most ancient writers on the drama, the 
term péAoyos meant merely the opening speech. Thus in the 
Medea the prologue would be vv. 1-48, and wv. 1-130 would be 
fairly termed the Aristotelian prologue. 


ETPIUIAOT 
MHAEITA 


MEDEA — § 


TIHO@EZIZ MHAEIAS 


"Idowy eis KépwOov é\Ouy érayduevos Kal Mydeav éyyvarat Kat 


tiv Kpéovros Tod KopivOiwy Baothéws Ovyarépa TAavnnv mpos yapov. 


peAdovoa 8 7 Mryjdea puyadeverPar bxd Kpeovros éx ts KopivOov 


TapaiTycapern Tpos piav Huepay peivat Kal Tvyotca puoOov Tis 


xdpttos Supa da Trav waidwy réure. TH TAavKy eoOfjra Kal xpvoody 


atepavor, ols éxeivy xpyoapevy Siapbeiperar’ Kat 6 Kpéwy dé zrept- 


mAakels TH Ovyarpt dmodAvrat. 


In this vrdéeors or ‘argument’ 
(argumentum), which has been trans- 
mitted to us prefixed to the play 
in Mss., we find three divisions: 
1) a brief and very inaccurate out- 
line of the play (the dr60eors proper) ; 
2) anote on the Greek poets’ accounts 
of Medea’s rejuvenation of Jason and 
other people and, appended thereto, 
Staphylus’s version of Jason’s death, 
as caused by Medea; 3) the story of 
Euripides borrowing the AZedea from 
Neophron and two bits of criticism 
on the play. Part of 2) appears also 
in a different order in a scholion on 
Aristophanes’s Anighés 1318 Dind. 

1. émaydépevos: ‘introducing’. 
Tawdry for dywv, 1-2. éyyvaras 
mpos yapov: the last two words are 
tautological; and the phrase is grossly 
inaccurate (for Jason and the princess 
are already married when the play 
opens), unless the writer is using a 
bit of frippery for the plain -yape?. 
2. TAatknv: the name that is gener- 
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Myjdea 8& rovs éavTis maidas do- 


ally given by the later mythologists to 
Creon’s daughter, though some called 
her Creusa. Euripides gives her no 
name. 3. dvyadever Gar: =the plain 
classical Greek gevyev. 4. tmapat- 
tyoapévy: viz. from Creon. — pds 
plav qyépav: for the classical lav 
huepav.— kal tuxotoa: tautological 
after rapoirnoapévy. Cp. mpds ydpov 
above. 4-5. ptrbdv ris xapiros: 
‘in payment tor the favour’ (= drt 
Tis xdpiros). Utterly false, so far 
as the present play is concerned. 
6. Biadbelperar: ‘is destroyed’; 
put instead of dréAdurai ‘perishes’, 
because that word is used in the next 
sentence. 7. Tods éavrijs raiSas: 
simply ‘her children’. The words 
dvip, yuv7j, and mais in the sense of 
‘husband’, ‘wife’, and ‘son’ or 
‘daughter’ have that special meaning 
marked, when necessary, by the addi- 
tion of the genitive of the proper re- 
flexive. Instead of the reflexive post- 
classical Greek used also f8.0s ‘own’, 
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KTelvaca éml Epparos Spaxovtwy mrepurav 6 map’ “HAiov é\aBev 
Exoxos yevoueryn drodidpdckes eis "AOnvas Kdxed Alye? rd Tavdiovos 


yapetrat. 


10 


Pepenidys 8 Kat Sepeneys gaciv as Ff Myjdca dvepyoaca Tov 


*"Idoova vov Toljoete. 
Noorovs rroujoas dyoiv ovrws* 


epi oe TOU maT pos avurov Alcovos 6 TOUS 


alrixa 5 Atcova Ofjxe pldov xépov hBdovra 
Yipas amoticaca ldulyot rparloerct 
Pdppaxa 7dAN Eova’ érl xpucelorse AEBnov. 


8. Spaxdvrey mrepwrdv: te. 
drawn by them. The winged ser- 
pents seem to have been a stage- 
tradition from Euripides’s time. Cp. 
on v. 1294 and Introd., p. 60. g. éaro- 
Xos yevouévy : tawdry for émiBaoa, — 
GrobtSpdo Ker: drogevyer is the proper 
word, She escapes not by stealth but 
by speed. — els ’AO¥vas: =’ AOhvate. 
10. yapetrat: that she is to marry 
Aegeus is not said in the play.— 
The inaccuracies of this sketch of the 
story of Medea, considered as an out- 
line of the play, are such as to justify 
the suspicion that it (together with 
what follows immediately) may be an 
extract from some manual of mythol- 
ogy and not originally intended as an 
argument to Euripides’s tragedy. 

11. PepexvSys: a writer of the 
middle of the fifth century B.c., who 
seems to have been born in Leros 
and to have spent a large part of 
his life at Athens. He composed a 
genealogical work in ten books, in 
a portion of which he treated of the 
Argonauts. — ZtpovlSys: the famous 
poet of Ceos (556-467 B.c.). He 
seems to have touched more than 


once in his poems on the legend 
of the Argonauts, — Both Pherecydes 
and Simonides seem to have referred 
tu a form of the legend of Jason and 
Medea in which they lived together 
to old age. 11-12. dvebqoaca véov 
mowjoee: ‘boiled him back and made 
him young’, ‘boiled him back to 
youth’; = dynBav rojoer épjoaca. 
12, adrod: sc. “Idoovos. 12-13. 6 
tobs Néorous moufoas: 7c. the poet 
of the Néero., whoever he was, the 
writer not wishing to commit himself 
to a particular name. The Néaroe 
or ‘Returns’ (of the herves from 
Troy) was an epic poem ascribed to 
one Hagias of Troezen. It supple- 
mented, so to say, the Odyssey, which 
is itself a great Nécros of Odysseus 
and contains part of the Néoros of 
Menelaus. How the reference to 
Aeson was brought in we do not know. 
—The verses would seem to imply 
that Medea boiled together various 
ingredients (presumably herbs), that 
Aeson was then smeared with tke 
compound and, when it had been 
scraped off, was found to have re- 
gained his youth. 
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Aloxvros 88 ev tals Tpodois icropet drt Kai ras Atovicov Tpodods 
Srddvros 6€ Pyoe 


tov Idcova rpdroy Twa td THs Mydeias dvatpeOjvar’ eyxeAcvoacOat 


RR RR FR py 2 , 
peta tov dvipay airav dvepyjoaca éveoroince. 


bY 2s M4 eon a , a? a a 
yap airny ovtws ixd Ty Tpvpvy THS "Apyots KaTaKowunOhvat, ped- 
Aovons Tis ves SiadverOar td Tod xpdvou’ emitevovons obv Tis 
mpipvys TH Idoove TeAcuTACAL adrov. 


TS Spapa Soxet jroBaArecOat wap Neddpovos diacxevdoas, ds 
Atxatapyos 7 “EAAdSos Biov xal “ApiororéAns év “Yrrouvyjpact. 
peudovrat St aire To py wepvdax var THv trdKpiow THY Mydeay, 
AANA mporeceiv cis Sdxpva dre ereBovrAevcev “Idcovt kal TH yu- 

p p A 


20 


vaukt. 


14. Tpodots: a lost play of Aes- 
chylus of the contents of which we 
know really nothing save what we 
are told here, 15. Zrddvdos: of 
Naucratis, in Egypt, author of a 
work mepi Oerraddv. 17. otirws: 
anticipating the clause smeddovons 
+ « » xpévov.— Here again we seem 
to find Jason and Medea living to- 
gether to old age. On this story 
about Neophron see Introduction, 
p- 41 ff. 

20. broBadéo Gar: ‘to have adopt- 
ed’, a metaphor from a woman putting 
to her breast a child not her own. 
The author as mother is a figure that 
appears in Aristophanes ( Clouds 530). 
21. Atxalapxos y “EAAGS0s Blov : 
ie. A. év 7@ Tplry (sc. BiBAlw) ‘E. B. 
Dicaearchus of Messene in Sicily, a 
pupil of Aristotle, was the author of 
a work in three books dealing with 
Greek civilisation (‘EA\ddos los) 
from the Golden Age to Alexander. 
It appears to have been the first his- 
torical work of its kind. It naturally 
included literature. —‘Yaopvhpact: 


ératvetras S¢ y eioBodn Sia Td waPyTiKds ayav éxev Kal F 


‘Notes’ (Commentariis), a lost work 
to be assigned, it would seem, rather 
to Aristotle’s pupil Theophrastus. 
22. péeuovrar: not Aristotle and Di- 
caearchus but certain would-be critics, 
The criticism (which refers primarily 
to vv. 899-905) is crude and unjust. 
This criticism, it has been noted, is 
much like that of Aristotle where, in 
the Poetics (chap. 15 = 1454 a), he 
insists that a dramatic character be 
consistent and, though admitting the 
right of the poet to draw a ‘consist- 
ently inconsistent’? (dards dyd- 
vadov) character, unjustly condemns 
the change of attitude toward her 
death of Euripides’s Iphigenia at 
Aulis. Aristotle as a critic of litera- 
ture has enjoyed more favour than he 
ever deserved. — mehvdaxévar thy 
tréxpirww: 2.2. played her part con- 
sistently, 24. ématveirat: presum- 
ably by the same critics, — eloPodq: 
technical for the first verse,. as is 
shewn by the context. — ma@yrikds 
&yav txew: ‘its highly emotional 
character ’. 
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, . 
éxeepyacia nd év vdratoe Kal ra ffs’ Sep ayvojoas 25 


Tipaxidas tH torépw pyot mpwtw KexpyoOat, ds “Opnpos * 


eiuata Tt dudiecaca Ouddea Kai ovcaca. 


APIZTO®ANOTES TPPAMMATIKOT TIIO@ESI= 


Mydeta Sa rHv rpds “Idoova exOpav re exetvoy yeyapyKévat 


* 
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25. éwebepyacta: ‘subsequent 
working out’, ‘elaboration’ (of the 
thought expressed in the first verse). 
The following words of the play as 
far as IleXlg wer HdOov seem to be in- 
cluded in the kai ra éffs (e¢ cetera). 
—émep:= 6. The reference is to 
the fact referred to in the last sen- 
tence —7d waénrixds dyav éxerv kal 
thy elaBodhy kal thy éwetepyactar. 
— dyvojeas: ‘failing to understand’. 
26. TipaxiSas: of Rhodes. Athe- 
naeus refers to him several times, 
naming his TAd@eoa (explanations 
of terms used in the Classic Greek 
writers) and his Aetrva. This bit of 
criticism may have been in the latter 
book, but we do not know—any 
more than we know what was the 
date of Timachidas.—r@ torépo 
wpdtw kexpfioOa: ‘that he (Eurip- 
ides) put the cart before the horse’, 
z.é. used the figure rpwOtcrepov. The 
essence of that form of expression 
seems to consist (though Timachidas 
and his kind probably did not so 
understand it) in visualising past 
events and describing first what is in 
the foreground of the picture. It is 
frequentin Homer. 27. elpara xré.: 
said of Calypso in e 264. 


Aristophanes of Byzantium or 
Aristophanes the Grammarian (ypayp- 
warikds —‘scholar’ would perhaps 
be a better rendering) was the suc- 
cessor of Apollonius Rhodius (the 
author of the Avgonautica) and the 
predecessor of the great Homeric 
critic Aristarchus as curator of the 
Alexandrian Library. He is said to 
have died at the age of seventy-seven 
in 185 B.c. He seems to have been 
the first editor of the works of the 
Great Tragedians, as preserved at 
Alexandria. His prefaces (‘Yro- 
béces) to several plays have come 
down to us in various degrees of 
completeness. They contained be- 
sides the outline of the play (the 
bréGeors proper) such information as 
is given in the present one about the 
use or non-use of the same subject 
by the other two great tragedians, 
Aeschyles and Sophocles; about the 
scene of the action; about the 
make-up of the chorus; about the first 
speaker (6 mpodoyl{wv or 4 mpo- 
Aoylfovea); about the date, the 
other contestant in the first three 
places, and the other plays of the 
three tetralogies. The last item of 
information—the date, etc.— was 
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derived from Aristotle’s work Avda- 
oxada: (‘Annals of the Stage,’ as 
we might term it), which was based 
on the official records of the dramatic 
contests preserved at Athens and is 
now, unhappily, lost. (See Haigh, 
The Attic Theatre,? pp. 60-65.) One 
of Aristophanes’s ‘“Yzoéces might 
also contain remarks at the end about 
noteworthy points in the play in 
question and bits of aesthetic criti- 
cism. In the present case such re- 
marks were either never added or 
have been lost. 

3. tSlous: see above on Tovs 
éaurfs matéas,— Alyet cvvorktirov- 
oa: the appropriate language for 
marriage, though marriage with 
Aegeus is not mentioned in the play. 
See above on the first argument (at 
the end). 3-4. ovSerépw: sc. rav 
Gddwr Tpayixay, 4. Ketrar: ‘is laid 
up’, ‘is to be found’, probably with 
reference to the works of the Tra- 
gedians as preserved at Alexandria. 
— i pvbotorla: ‘the legend-making’ 
in the sense of ‘the use of this story 
as a plot’. —% oxyvy Tod Spdparos: 
‘the background of the action is 
supposed to be’. Technical language 
having reference to the conditions of 
the theatre, in which the background 
represented some feature of a given 
locality, as in this play the front of 
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the house of Jason and Medea at 
Corinth. Our phrase “the scene is 
laid” is a very rough rendering of 
the Greek. 5. yuvatkav troAurlSv: 
‘citizenesses’, ‘yuvy modiris is the 
fem. to dvip woXdlryns ‘citizen’,— 
ampodoy(ter: ‘delivers the opening 
speech’, atechnicalterm. 6. rpodes: 
that she was Medea’s nurse may be 
a stage tradition that goes back to 
Euripides, — @c86x0y : docta est 
(fabula), ‘(the play) was brought 
out’. Inthe old days the poet was 
said to teach (6:ddoxev) the play to 
his actors and chorus, because he 
really did drill them in their parts. 
Hence ‘to teach an action’ (dpaua 
diSdoxev) came to mean to bring 
out a play. The date is Ol. 87, 1, 
Ze. 432 B.C. (midsummer) to 431 B.C. 
(midsummer). As tragedies were 
brought out in the spring, the date 
of the Aedea would be 431 B.C. 
7. wpGros: sc. éyévero dv TO ayau 
(‘the contest’).— Etdoplwv: the 
plays with which Euphorion (Aeschy- 
lus’s son) achieved this success may 
have been named in the original text 
of Aristophanes, as also Sophocles’s 
plays at this contest. It has been 
thought, with considerable probability, 
that they were plays of his great father. 
If that be so, we have here an epit- 
ome of the relative fame in their day 
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and generation of the three great 
Tragedians, — ZodoxAjs: Sophocles 
later paid Euripides the great compli- 
ment of imitating the M/edea. (See 
Introd. pp. 29 f. and 59.) 

8. MnfSelq xré.: the dative marks 
the instrument with which Euripides 
tplros éyévero ‘gained third place ’.— 
Of the other plays of the tetralogy we 
know the plot of the PAz/octetes from 
Dio Chrysostomus (07. 52), though 
but meagre fragments have come down 
tous. Of the Dictys too we have but 
fragments. The Oepioral or ‘ Reap- 


ers’ was lost in Aristophanes’s time; 
for the words od cwgera: apply to it 
and indicate that it was not among 
the official copies of the plays of the 
Tragedians preserved at Alexandria. 
— There was no connection of plot 
between the plays of this tetralogy. 
Sophocles is said to have been the 
first to depart from the Aeschylean 
form of tetralogy, or plays closely 
connected in subject, of which the 
Agamemnon, Choéphoroe and Eu- 
menides present an example (minus 
the satyr play). 


TA TOY APAMATOS IIPOZQOIIA 


TPOSOZ KPEOQN 
TIAIAATOTOZ TAZOQN 
TIATAEZ MHAEIAZ AITETZ 
XOPOS rYNAIKON ATTEAOZ 
MHAEIA 


The dramatis personae are arranged in the above list, for this edition, on 
the basis of the order in which the persons appear in the play. For the dis- 
tribution of the parts among the three actors and for the children’s parts see 
Introduction, p. 63. 
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Vv. 1-48. This opening speech 
(called in Euripides’s time zpddo- 
yos) is delivered by an old woman 
slave, who has evidently come with 
Medea from Aea and is tradition- 
ally termed Medea’s nurse (rpo- 
os). The old woman issues from 
the door of Medea’s house, the 
front of which is represented by 
the theatrical scenery in the back- 
ground, and, standing at the door- 
way (pos wvAact Vv. 50), gives 
vent to her emotions. Whatever 
might seem unnatural in such 
conduct she is made to explain 
presently in her conversation with 
the man slave (vv. 56-58). The 
speech into which she now breaks 
forth is made up, strictly speaking, 
of but two sentences, a very long 
one (vv. 1-45) and ashort one in- 
troducing the persons that appear 
next upon the scene (vv. 46-48). 
In the long sentence vv. 1-15 deal 
with past events and circumstances; 
vv. 17-36 with present events and 
circumstances; vv. 37-45 with the 
speaker’s fears for the future. 
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From vv. 37-45 we — and so too 
the ancient audience —gain but 
vague information about the actual 
further course of the play. The 
natural inference from these verses 
would be that Medea is to kill her 
children or else Jason and his 
bride,— probably that she is to 
commit both crimes and for the 
latter meet with heavy punishment. 
— The dramatic excellence of this 
mpodoyo;, harsh and crabbed as it 
is in several details, seems to have 
impressed so competent an ancient 
judge as Sophocles quite as much 
as it has modern critics. The mpo- 
Aoyos of Sophocles’s Zrachinians 
would probably not be what it is, 
were it not for the mpddoyos of 
the Afedea. (See Transactions of 
the Am. Philological Assoc., 1902, 
p. 15 ff.) 

1. Ex0’ dere ph Stamrdcbar: 
= eiOe py Stéertaro. ,HA. 871 a, 
G. 1513, GMT. 734.—’Apyots okd- 
dos: poetical for ’Apyw ; cp. v. 1335 
and /.7. 1345 “EAAd8dos ves oxd- 
dos. — Starrdcar: the preposition 
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has the force of ‘between’ in this 
case; but in Suppl. 860 diéerraro 
means ‘flew through’. Cp. with 
the present passage v. 432 didvpous 
épicaca Iovrov weérpas. The ship 
is likened to a bird; her oars are 
her wings. See on v. 3f. and 
cp. /.7. 1345 f. «2. Kodyov és 
alav: these words are out of their 
logical position. Elsewhere, too, 
we find the second of two trime- 
ters thus arranged, ¢.g. Soph. Ant. 
173 f. éyw kpdéty 09 mavTa Kal 
Opovous exw, | yevous kat’ dyxtoreta, 
Tav dAwdotwy (Toty GAwAoTow?), 
‘it is I that have all the royal powers, 
according to the right of next of 
kin, of them that are dead’. The 
words in vv. I-2 are an interlacing 
(avyxvows) of i” Sphere py 
darrdoOa Kvavéas uymAnyddas 
*Apyovs oxagos KoAywv és alav. — 
kvavéas LupwAnyabas: the shores, 
or a part of the shores, of the 
narrow strait of the Bosporus 
gave rise to the myth of the ‘ blue 
Clashers’ (cupmAnyddes, sc. we 
tpa). Anyone that in sailing has 
seen the distant blue shores of a 
rocky channel seem to open before 
him, as he approaches it, and close 
behind him, after he has passed 
it, will readily understand how the 
early Greek voyagers to the Black 
Sea came to invent the story of 
the blue rocks that came together 


and crushed ships between them. 
Pliny (following Eratosthenes : see 
Schol. on v. 2) gives practically the 
same explanation of the myth of 
the Symplegades. “Quoniam”, 
says he (at. Hist. 4. 13), “ parvo 
discretae intervallo ex adverso in- 
troeuntibus geminae cernebantur 
paulumque deflexa acie coeuntium 
speciem praebebant”. The Sym- 
plegades had nothing to do with 
the Homeric TAayxrai. (See 
Introd. p. 36f.) Pindar (Pyth. 4. 
209) calls the Symplegades ovy- 
Spoor rérpot. Other references to 
the Symplegades in Euripides are, 
besides v. 1263 in the present play, 
Androm. 794 (Mlovriay SupmAnyd- 
Swv), Androm. 864 (kvavéas ’Ax- 
tds), ZT. 124 f. (Ilovrov dioods 
ovyxwpovcas | rérpas Evgeivov), 
LT. 241 (kvavéay Suprdnydda), 
LT. 421 (Iérpas tas Suvdpopa- 
Sas). 

3 f. meretvy tyndeioa: ‘been 
felled’. — pS" éperpadoar: = Kal 
épetp@oo. The pd is due, by 
a familiar Greek idiom (cp., for 
instance, Dem. de cor. 2), to the 
preceding negative. The connec- 
tion of thought here seems to have 
been persistently misunderstood. 
The speaker wishes that the Argo 
had not flown between the Sym- 
plegades so as to reach Colchis, 
nay more, that the fir had never 
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been felled on Pelion to put the 
oars that were the Argo’s wings 
in the hands of her crew. Catulle 
Mendés renders the thought 
rightly thus (J/édée, Acte I): 
Oh! sur le Pélion que n’est-il 
arbre encor, | Intact de la cognée 
et fier de lor des gommes, | Le 
pin qui fut la rame aux mains des 
jeunes hommes! For Ennius’s 
translation, see Introduction, p. 
50. For oars as the wings of 
ships, see Hom. A 125 évype 
épetpd, Ta TE TTEPA vyvol 7é- 
Aovrat. — éperpaoar: -dw verbs 
derived from substantives denote 
commonly either (1) the making 
the object of the verbs that which 
is indicated by the noun whence 
the verb is derived; or (2) the 
providing the object of the verb 
with that which is signified by the 
noun whence the verb is derived; 
thus éperpos ‘ oar’, éperpody * equip 
with oars’, ‘oar’ (vems instruere). 
The verb éperpovv occurs only here. 
Seneca Agam. 425 speaks of ad 
militares remus aptatus manus. 

5 f. avSpav dpirr(é)wv: com- 
mon circumlocution = dpioréwy. 
Cp. dv8pes zoAiras and the like. 
— of... perfdOov: a restrictive and 
essential relative clause and there- 
fore not to be set off by a comma. 
In prose we should have had with 
the antecedent an article to indicate 


this relation ; thus : rOv dpioréwy of 
‘the chieftains that’. — 16 wdyxpv- 
cov S€pos : TO seems to be more than 
amere article. The sense is aureum 
ilud vellus. —Tledq: the dative of 
advantage, HA. 767, G. 1165 (or, 
better, here of service), implies. 
that Pelias had ordered the quest’ 
—as he had. So Ennius under- 
stood (imperio regis Peliae). Cp.: 
Apollonius Rhodius Argon. 1. 3 
€pnuootvy Iediao. — Thus far we 
have had a vain wish —a wish for 
what is impossible, because the 
conditions belong to the irrevo- 
cable past. From od yap through 
verse 16 is told what would not 
have happened in the past nor be 
happening in the present, could 
the previous wish be fulfilled. 
Thus in the words ov yap dy to 
vood Ta Pidtara (v. 16) the story: 
of Medea is told rhetorically from 
the time when she left her father’s 
house to the time represented by 
the speaker. Strike out od yap 
dy (v. 6) and ovd’ dv (v. 9), and 
you have the plain story. — We 
have something similar to this in 
Soph. El. 1505-7 yxpyv 8 eidis 
elvae rHVvde Tois wacw Sikyv | doris 
mépa mpdooevy ye TOV VvoLwY 
Bédet | kreivey* TO yap mavodpyov 
ox ay jv modd (‘it ought to be 
right straightway for everybody to 
kill whoever will transgress the 
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laws; in that case there would 
be little crime’), where ypiv efvat 
tyvde Sixnv is a tamer el” den 
elvan H0€ Sikn.—6. yop: ‘in that 
case’ (ei py) Suéwraro Apyods axd- 
dos xré.). The wish (of vv. 1-6) 
and its conclusion (od yap dv Kré.) 
are the raw material of an unreal 
conditional period. 

7. wipyous yfis "Iwdklas: poeti- 
cal acc. of goal. HA. 722, G. 1065. 
The phrase is = “IwAxov. aupyous 
is=retxos. The towers, that is, are 
those of the city wall. The words 
call up the picture of the city as 
seen from the sea.— 8. Epwrt Oupov 
éemdayeio’: == epacdioa. The 
particip. is causal. Over is acc. 
of extent (of application).—9 f. 
Kravetv : = daroxteivat. See Hogue, 
Irregular Verbs of Attic Prose, 
s.v. kreivw. —TledudSas Képas ma- 
répa: = IeXlav tas Eavtod Képas. 
The adj. IleAcddas, though it agrees 
only with xépas, seems to extend 
its force over the closely related 
and juxtaposed terms xdpas and 
matépa. The verses were of 
course pronounced closely to- 
gether, so that the effect of the 
contrasted and juxtaposed words 


would have been fully felt. — xar- 
ke: past unreal, not present 
unreal. This is evident, if we 
reduce the passage to a plain 
positive narrative as above. With 
xatwxet must be taken very closely 
in thought the contrasted partici- 
ples dvddvovea (11) and Euppépova’ 
(13). With xcatwxe .. . “Idcov 
is contrasted viv... Ta $iATara 
(16). The pév that anticipates 
the 6¢ in viv & is postponed to 
verse I1.—rhvSe yiiv Kopw0lav: 
artistically informing the audience .- 
where the action of the piece is 
laid. — 11. dv8avovea pév: the par- 
ticle does double duty. On the 
one hand it helps to contrast the 
sentence xatwxe. . . "Idcov with 
vov 8. . . pidrara (16); on the 
other hand it helps to contrast 
dvddvovea with Evudépovoe’ (13). 
Theoretically we should have a 
pv after Karger (10) and a re 
after dvddvovoa here. — 12. A 
crabbed arrangement of the words 
oy duyy ToAirav ddixero yOdva, 
which again are = rois zoAirais 
oy duyy adixero xOdva. Trans- 
late ‘what citizens she came to 
the land of by flight’. The jux- 
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taposition of pvyy7 and: wodirav 
suggests the contrast between the 
exile (@vyds) and the natives 
(wodtrat). Cp. pytpyav réxvois 
Ake. 305. xOeva is poetic acc. of 
the goal. 

13. attra: heightening the 
contrast between her husband 
and the Corinthians. — re: setting 
off a second and contrasted divi- 
sion of the wa clause, the main 
contrast being between the péy 
clause (compound) and the 6¢ 
clause.— wavra: adverbial acc. of 
extent or of inner object. G. 1051, 
1054. — €vpdépove’: understand 
(though the ellipsis is hardly 
felt) tov évydv ‘the yoke’ (of 
wedlock) ; cp.v. 241 f. Tr. ‘in per- 
fect accord with’. — 14. frep: at- 
tracted by the predicate subst. 
owrtypia from the logical dep 
(= 76 ravra Evudépav avdpi, as 
* is explained in a slightly different 
form in verse 15). HA. 631.— 
15. In apposition to yep and 
added for perspicuity, though the 
thought could quite easily have 
been supplied. See the last 
note. The thought might (bar- 
ring metre) have been expressed 


by yuvatka dv8pi ravra ovpdéepev. 
— ph Sixoorareiv is the negative 
equivalent of wavra Evppepev. — 
16. Though this is logically part 
of the long clause begun in verse 
6, itis not influenced in form by 
the unreal construction begun in 
that verse. The second half of a 
dependent compound sentence in 
Greek has a marked tendency to 
revert to the independent form. — 
éxOpa mdvra (sc. éorr) is con- 
trasted with dvddvovca puyf « . 

x9ova. Everything is hostile to 
Medea at Corinth, since she is 
opposed to the king (as we pres- 
ently learn). — vooet (= oracid- 
fa: the vécos of state and family 
is ordows) ta plArara means zpos 
avdpa dtxootaty. The vécos rev 
gtArarwv is explained in verses 


17 ff.— 17. mpo8ods: ‘abandon- 
ing’. —atrov ... éyhv: a false 
antithesis. Note the chiasmus.— 


18. “Ideov: contrasted in thought 
(though there is no we with it) 
with Mydea in v.20. So too Aéx- 
tpoas Bacrtxois edvagerat seems 
to be contrasted with xefrar 8 
dowros KTé. (v. 24). — Adkrpots: 
local dative (=év A€xrpors). 
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1g. Explanation of the last verse. 
The participle denotes manner. — 
aloupvd x@ovds: for the genitive 
see HA. 741, G. 1109. aiovpvav 
seems to be dialectic for dpyev. 
For example, the aiowwyvras (so 
spelt in inscriptions) at Megara 
answered to the dpxovres at 
Athens. — 20.  8vernvos: an 
ejaculation of the speaker. The 
article is regular in such cases. 
—ripacpévy: this strikes the key- 
note of the play. So the ujvs of 
Achilles springs from the slight 
put upon him by Agamemnon (A 
412 6 7 dpiorov “Axav ovddev 
éreucev) ; so the tragedy of the 
younger Cyrus began when he 
went away dripacbels (Xen. Anad. 
I. 1. 4).—21 f. Bog, dvaxadet and 
paprvperat are close synonyms, 
‘cries upon’, ‘calls up’, ‘calls to 
witness’. —8pxovs: are the words, 
dektds the gestures, Jeovs the higher 
powers involved in the oaths which 
Jason took to Medea only to break. 
— pév does double duty; it is con- 
trasted with 8 in v. 24, and it is 
balanced with the re and «ai in 


the subdivisions of its own clause. 
—23. Indirect exclamation. Me- 
dea cries Ofas duorBiis e€ “lacovos 
Kup. — kupel: = Tvyxaver.— 24 ff. 
Euripides does not write quite 
clearly here. He means his 
speaker to say that Medea some- 
times does what is mentioned in 
vv. 21-23, at other times, by utter- 
ing love-sick lamentations (vv. 
31-35), she breaks the mute and 
tearful despondency which, fasting, 
she has for the most part main- 
tained since the discovery of her 
husband's faithlessness in marrying 
the princess. If we had edOis pev 
Bog in v. 21 and viv dé Keirae in 
v. 24 the sense would be much 
clearer. Vv. 24-35 read as though 
Euripides had added them on 
second thought, which would ex- 
plain the lack of clearness. — 
24. wap: object of cuvtiKovea 
(25).— bheto’: sc. aidrd, ze. Td 
capa trois dAynddor. For this 
parenthetical use of the particip. 
cp. Soph. O.7. 57, 795.— adyn- 
8éo1: the pains of fasting seem to 
be meant, 25. Toy wavra xpdvov: 
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acc. of extent (of time) and an- 
ticipating émec (26). Tr. ‘ever 
(since) ’.— Saxpvois: instrumental 
with owvt7jKovoa. Medea is * dis- 
solved in tears”. 

27 f. oty’ Spy... mpécwmov: 
explaining, tautologically, the 
posture in which Medea xetrau 
Gowros. 28 f. wérpos 4 Oaddo- 
otos KAvSwv: for the metaphor of 
the rock cp. Virg. Aen. 6. 469 
(of Dido in Hades) illa solo fixos 
oculos aversa tenebat | nec magis 
incepto vultum sermone movetur 
| quam si dura silex aut stet Mar- 
pesia cautes. Cp. also v. 1279 
and, for rock and sea together 
again as symbols of the unfeeling, 
Androm. 537 {. ri pe mpoorirves, 
dXlav wérpav | Kia dutais as 
ixerevov; . Add Hipp. 304 f. (the 
nurse to Phaedra) mpés Tad’ aiOa- 
Seorépa (‘more stubborn’) | yéyvou 
Oardoons. — vovderoupévy : = drav 
vovOeryrat. — With vv. 21-29 cp. 
Soph. Az. 317-326, which Euripi- 
des may well have had in mind here. 
go. jv pt more: ‘unless at some 
time’, ‘unless now and again’, 


modo ne aliguando ; = xdyv Grav. 
—ortpipaca . . . Sépnv: she has 
been looking down; here she is 
described as turning indeed her 
face towards her attendants, but 
speaking to herself. — wdddevkov : 
poetical for AevKdv, as wayypvoov 
in v. 5 for xpvootv. The epithet 
is picturesque and hints at Medea’s 
beauty. We should say ‘snowy’. 
31. drrowdty: ‘bitterly bewails’ 
(the loss of). — pldov: suggesting 
Medea’s own language, — indeed 
from here to the end of v. 35 we 
have an informal indirect version 
of Medea’s laments. We can even 
restore the words as the narrator 
would imagine them, thus: 70 
marep pide Kal yaia otxot O° ovs 
mpodovo ddixduny per avdpos Os 
pe viv drysdoas exe, éyvwxa & 
— Tarawa — Evpdhopas zo 
olov. . xOoves. 32. ods 
though referring in form only 
to olxovs may be referred in 
thought to the preceding two 
nouns. — alxero: seemingly in 
the simple sense of ‘came 
away’. 
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33. GvBpdos bs: ‘a man that’; 
the rel. clause is essential. — 
Gripdoas exen: = yrivaxe. This 
analytical perf. is noticeably com- 
mon in Sophocles. In sucha verb 
as fornus it is the only possible 
form for the transitive perf. act. 
34. rddawva : apparently informal 
quotation of Medea’s self-com- 
miseration. See above. — to per- 
sonifies £yydopas, ‘under stress 
of circumstance’, ‘moved by mis- 
fortune’. 35. olov: sc. éo7t. o1ov 
is = ws dyafov. The sentence is 
an ind. exclamation. — ph aarodelae- 
o0a: =u orepecOo. The negative 
expression is more emphatic than 
the positive éxety would be. The 
pres. is a practical perf. 36. orvyei: 
‘loathes’, with special reference to 
expression of face. The same 
thought is expressed negatively (a 
common Greek practice) in the 
latter half of the verse. 37. atrqv: 
proleptic object of déoxna. — 
Povdetory : we might expect zroujon 
(cp. v. 40), but the speaker goes a 
step further back. We under- 


stand, of course, avrots, z.¢. Tots 
masot. —véov: common euphe- 
mism for xaxév. With this verse 
cp. Soph. Az. 326 (of the de- 
spondent. Ajax) xal 8yAds éoTw 
ds tt Spaceiwy (‘meaning to do’) 
kaxov. 38-9. Bapeia yap... 
vide: giving the reason for the 
fear expressed in v. 37. — Bapeta 
yop: sc. airy éore. — tyoba: = 
éy& oda. — rfSe: = dde. Construe 
with dvdéera: xaxOs mdoxovo'. 
Tr.: ‘for she has a savage tem- 
per, nor will brook ill-treatment, 
I’m sure of it, in this way’ (ze. 
as she is doing, so tamely). 
39 f. The words Sepatve 8€ vv 
resume v. 37 after the parenthesis 
and are = dédo1Kxa 8 airy: the 
dé after Sepaivw is resumptive 
(= autem, ‘1 say’). So ph Onx- 
Tov . . . Wmaros resumes, and also 
defines, nj tt. . . véov. — BV Hra- 
Tos: SC. air@v, 2. Tv Taidwv. 
The whole context shews that this 
is the meaning. The graceful in- 
terlocking of the words in v. 40 
should be noted. 
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42. Kal: ‘or else’. — ripav- 
shewn by the context to be 
feminine, — ‘the princess ’. — y4- 
pavta: sc. adryy, 2.2. THY TUpavvov. 
This verse puts Jason’s sin in the 
briefest and sharpest form: he 
has abandoned Medea to marry a 
powerful princess. He is utterly 
selfish. 41 = 380. — Sépous: poet. 
acc. of goal without prep. —A€xos: 
st. TO vupdixdv. The house is 
naturally supposed to be near 
Creon’s palace. 43. kamera: ze. 
tUpavvoy Tov Te yywavta. KTeivaca. 
—pello: sc. Tis mapovons. The 
fear is that Medea may be put to 
death. Cp. vv. 381-3. 44 f. Savq: 
the secondary sense of ‘clever’, 
‘cunning’, seems to prevail here. 
This is shewn by what follows. 
The cunning consists, of course, 
in taking vengeance, not in getting 
caught. V. 43 is disregarded for 
the moment.—ro: intensifying, 
‘I can assure you’. — pqSlws: with 
kadAivixov doera. 45. adri: 
sociative dat. with ovpBadrov 
éyOpayv.— KaAXivixov: sc. dopa. 
MEDEA — 6 


vov: 


kadXivixov doeras is picturesque 
for vxyoe. Our ‘triumph’ is less 
picturesque but renders the essen- 
tial thought. Inasmuch as the 
speaker fears primarily for the 
children, and it is only her fear 
for the children that is realised in 
the play (for Jason is not killed 
and the princess dies in another 
way than that here suggested), 
vv. 40-45 must be held to obscure 
the connection of thought. They 
form a parenthesis; for vv. 46-8 
follow immediately in thought 
v. 40. Euripides doubtless felt 
that this speech would not form 
a sufficient introduction to the 
action of the play, if only appre- 
hension for the children were ex- 
pressed here. 46. otSe: virtually 
adverbial, = &dc, ‘ hither ’. — rpé- 
xev: = dpduwv. tpdxos is to be 
distinguished from zpoyos = ‘run- 
ner’, z.e. ‘wheel’. Cp. tpdzos 
andrpomés. 47. orelxovor: tragic 
diction (¢ncedunt) for épyovrat. — 
odSév: inner object with évvoovpevot. 
—évwvootpevor: = Ppovrilovres and 
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with the same case construction. 
48. Kakdv: genitive with évvoovpe- 
vot, as with @povrilew. HA. 742, 
G. 1102. This is the gen. that 
generally takes zrepi in prose. — véa 
povtis: = 7 THY véwy PpovTis. — 
Act: =elwHe. The proverbial end- 
ing of the speech is wholly in the 
Greek style. — The two young boys 
who now enter from the spectator’s 
right (they had been in the town) 
are of course accompanied by 
an old man-servant, the familiar 
maidaywyos of the Greek house- 
hold. The man is doubtless an 
old slave of Jason’s family, as the 
woman is of Medea’s. Cp. v. 53. 

49. olkwv Kripa: practically 
one word, ‘chattel’. The person 
addressed is an oikéris, a house ser- 


vant. 50. Gyew épnplav : = éoxpov 
elvat. So ryv8 dyovo’ épnpiay is 
= 68 épnuos otoa. 52. cot: 


with povy rather than AefreoOau, 


albeit cov povy Actrecbar is = cod 
darodeirec Oar. Cp. Soph. AZ. 511 
gov dvoicerat povos. 53 balances 
v. 49 and, incidentally, introduces 
the new character to the audience. 
—rtéxvey Oomadé is, of course, a 
poetical circumlocution for 7a- 
Saywyé. 54 f. xpyoroiot: em- 
phatic, as its position in the 
sentence shews. — fupdopd: sc. 
éori. —Ta ... wirvovra: concrete 
for 76 Ta OeomoTav KaKOs TiTvew. 
The metaphor is from dice. Cp. 
Aesch. Ag. 32 f. ra dSeorordv 
yap edrvxodvta Onoopat | tpis 2 
Badrovons riod epoi ppvxrwpias 
‘for my masters’ game I°ll count a 
lucky one now that this beacon- 
watch has thrown me treble six’. — 
dpevav avOdmrerar: cp. Alc. 108 
€Ouryes Woyys, COryes Se phpevav. 
56. yap: ‘at all events’, like the 
later development, parallel to ydp, 
viz. y' obv (quidem certe). This 
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y' ow passed into yotv = ‘for’. 
— és rotr’: = co, ‘to sucha pitch’, 
and anticipating as (57).— éPé- 
Byk’: ‘have mounted’. 

57. -twepos: ‘yearning’, in the 
sense of ‘impulse’, dpuy, dpeéis. 
— trade: we should say ‘over- 
came’; but the Greek is really ‘un- 
dercame’, the figure being drawn 
from getting under an opponent’s 
guard, or surprising a stronghold. 
58. porotoy: the dative is used 
as though po éyévero had stood 
where pw’ tapAGe stands. — In mak- 
ing the old slave explain how she 
came to deliver before the house 
the soliloquy contained in the pro- 
logue, Euripides appears to be 
slily ridiculing one of the conven- 
tions of his own art. 59. ydp: 
‘then’, in a surprised question. 
It is not necessary to write ov 7w 
y' dp’, though that indicates the 


sense. 60. {nd o°: sc. THs d- 
yvoias, ‘blissful ignorance’, sancta 
simplicitas—év to gpoveiv yap 
pander AdvcT0s Bios. — év apy: the 
asyndeton is causal. The figure 
in this sentence (of which the one 
half is the negative version of the 
other) is taken from atmospheric 
phenomena (ra peréwpa), more 
precisely, as we learn in the sequel, 
from a thunderstorm. — One is re- 
minded here of Propertius’s “ haec 
est venturi prima favilla mali” (1. 
g. 18). 61. papos: exclamatory 
nominative, ‘what a fool!’. The 
disrespect is immediately apolo- 
gised for.—8eormdras: = mepi Ss- 
omorav. HA. 725 a, G. 1073. 
62. és: exclamatory, ‘how utterly 
ignorant she is of her more recent 
misfortunes !’.—rav .. . kakdav: 
= mept tov KakOv: cp. note on 


wee 


kakav v. 48. 
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63. rl 8 trrv: ‘why, what’s 
the matter ?’, more literally, ‘ what 
new evil (ri vedrepov xaxdv) is 
there ?’. 64. od8€v: sc. ear’. — 
peréyvov. . . elpypéva: ‘I am sorry 
for saying as much as I have’. 
The xai connects Ta apdc8 eipy- 
péva. with the unexpressed future 
things that the speaker refuses to 
utter. The aorist is virtually a 
perfect. 65. mpds yevelou: sc. ixe- 
Tevw. — kptare: ‘be secret with’; 
the object expressing the thing 
concealed is not distinctly thought 
of. —oéev for gov is one of the 
archaisms affected by Euripides. 
Incidentally, it serves admirably 
to fill out the last foot of the line. 
66. ocryhy Ofcopat : = ovynv roijco- 
uat for oryyoopa.—el xpf: naive 
on the part of the speaker, mali- 


cious on the part of the poet. 
67. Tov: = Tivos. — ov SoKxav KAt- 
ew: ‘without seeming to hear’. 
«Ave is a mere poetical substitute 
for dxovev. 68 f. = mpooeAOav 
évOa 8 wadaitepor meacovs Oac- 
govt Kré. — weorovs is accusative 
of the inner object with @acaovar 
= mailovor Oaocovres. — évOa, 84: 
‘to that spot where’. The ante- 
cedent, éxeioe, is suppressed; or 
perhaps it were better to say that 
the antecedent Ilepyvys véart has 
been incorporated in the relative 
clause in a slightly changed form. 
— Tlaphyns tSwp: a celebrated 
fountain of Corinth. It has been 
uncovered again by recent ex- 
cavations of the American 
School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. 
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qo. os xré.: depending, of 
course, on A€yovTos (67). 71. péA- 
hor: = év v@ Exo. — Kolpavos: = 
TUpavvos. 72. pévror: ‘however’, 
‘though’, introducing a qualifi- 
cation. — pi@os seems also (it we 
think of its prose sense) to cast 
doubt upon the truth of the 
remark. — capfs: = dAnOys. 
73. Bovdolyny av: velim. — ovK 
elvat: sc. capy. The form of 
the negative is due to its close 
connection with the infinitive with 
which it stands, unless we should 
pause after ovx and throw it back 
to Bovdroiuny dv. 74. walis kai zn- 
dignantzs. Our ‘and’ may intro- 


duce an indignant question in the 
same way. — éfavéferar: stronger 
than dvéfera. Tr. ‘will endure 
tamely’. 75. eb kal: efsz, ‘al- 
though *. — Bradopay xe: = dias 
perat. 76. Seemingly proverbial. 
‘Old love’s a laggard in the race 
with new.’ For the genitive see 
HA. 749, G. 1120. 77. éxeiva: 
sc. Owyara, z.e. the household of 
Jason and the princess. — roie&e : 
with a gesture towards the house. 
The far and near are contrasted 
in éxetva roicde. 78 f. amwdd- 
peo’: aorist for perfect, as often 
in this verb. The plural in this 
and the following verb includes 
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the mistress and the maid. — ap’: 
looking backward (inferential) and 
further defined by the following 
clause. — et mpowoloopev: the form 
of the minatory condition is here, 
as often, transferred from the 
second person, where it took its 
rise, to the first. As you can say 
to another 6AwAas ei rodro souj- 
ces, (‘if you will do that’), so 
you can say éAwAa ei TovTo ToIjoTw 
(where, however, we cannot say, 
‘if I will do so and so’). The 
sense is ‘if I ship a new wave 
of trouble on top of the old 
one before I have baled that out’. 
The servant fears for herself the 
increased violence of her mis- 
tress’s passion. The ‘we’ is 
rhetorical. — mplv 168° é&qvtAn- 
kévat is strictly speaking tauto- 
logical. véoy and zadotd are 
juxtaposed for emphasis and con- 
trast and connected by the prepo- 
sition in zpogo‘copev. 160 is = 


TO maAdatov Kaxdv. The nautical 


‘figure is natural in Greek, espe- 


cially so in Attic Greek. Sea- 
power épyw breeds sea-power 
Ady. 

80. y': sharply restrictive. 


“But do you at all events”, says 
the paedagogus, “keep quiet and 
hold your tongue”. 82. The slave- 
woman addresses the children and 
refuses (nominally) to curse Jason 
for his treatment of them. — olos: 
Zé. &S KaKds. — olos .. . Tartp, SC. 
éori, is an indirect exclamation. 
83. ddotTro pev pf: ‘perish indeed 
may he not’, a limited, not an ar- 
rested curse: the pe anticipating 
drap (84) shews this. 84. ardp 
(cp. v. 80) is a vigorous substitute 
for dé. — dAloxera: : = édéyyerat, 
‘is caught’ for ‘is convicted of’. — 
kakds és dldous: = ‘disloyal’. i- 
Aovs is practically = oixefous, or 
rather, it keeps its old sense of 
‘own’. 
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85. tls 8 odxl Ovyrav: sc. 
kaxos €s idous éoriv. The old 
man seems proud of the worldly 
wisdom that makes him so 
cynical. Perhaps he is squaring 
accounts for the superior tone 
of v. 60.—7é8e: anticipatory of 
the following. 86. 
= Tod wAyoiov, ‘his neighbour’. 
Menander seems to have taken 
over this remark as a proverb 
and Terence to have copied from 
him. Cp. Ter. Andr. 426 f. 
Verum illud verbum est volgo quod 
dici solet, | omnis sibi malle me- 
lius esse quam alteri. 88. Closely 
connected, of course, with the sec- 
ond half of v. 85 and particularly 
with the emphatic dpr..— eivijs 
over’ : contemptuous, = i’ doris 
yevaikds ovvex’, Soph. Antig. 648 f. 


tod méAas: 


The contempt is heightened by 
the sneering ye in tovode y, 
‘these mere children’. Cp. Soph. 
O.T. 383 e& tod: y apyis ovvey’ 
‘if for this kingship forsooth’, 
which, as the speaker goes on to 
say, he had justly acquired. — od 
orépyet: practically one word, like 
ov gyms: hence the form of the 
neg. 89. The old woman speaks 
first to the children, then turns 
again to their attendant. 
trrw is a parenthetical prayer: cp. 
Aesch. Ag. 121 76.8 ed vixarw for 
the imv. and for the ydp Alc. 1023 
vootnoaysu yap ‘for I pray that I 
may return’. Theold woman sends 
the children in with misgivings. 
90. épypdoas exe: more than 
Hpjwwoxe. It is rather ‘keep aloof’ 


Cipynpwpévovs exe). 


ed yap 
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92. Spo: acc. of extent (of ap- 
plication) with ravpovpevnv. dupa 
Tavpouvpevyy seems to mean literally 
‘making herself a bull in eye’, ze. 
‘glaring like a bull’. Cp. rerav- 
pwoat yap ovv ‘you have certainly 
turned yourself into a bull’, Bacch. 
922. 93. tote$’: dativus incom- 
modi for és rovade, z.¢. the children. 
— dis tt Spacelovray: a more vig- 
orous as 7t Spdcovcay, from which 
it differs as émBupodtody tt dpacat 
from Bovdopevyvy te Spaca. Cp. 
Soph. 42. 326. 94. Kkatackf ar: 
means ‘come down on like a thun- 
derbolt’, ‘strike with a thunder- 
bolt’ (kepavv@oor), and hence is 
used with the acc. The figure of 
the storm already introduced by 
the slave-woman (v. 60) is here 
made more definite, and we are 
prepared for v. 106 ff. 95. ph 
gldovs: strictly speaking redun- 
dant after éyOpovs ye.— mi: Ze. 
tt dxapt.— For the double ac- 
cusative with Spdcee see HA. 
725 a, G. 1073, B. 340. —In wv. 


46-95 there seems to be a delib- 
erate symmetry of arrangement, 
thus: 7 (3+4), 6,8 (I+1+2+ 
I+1+2), 7 (the speech of the 
matdaywyds, the centre of interest), 
8 (2+2+24+2),6(3+3),7- The 
breaking up in a different way of 
the groups in each of the two 
parts (7+6+8 and 8+6+7) that 
enclose the central speech (vv. 67- 
73) adds to the art. Other sym- 
metrical arrangements in the dia- 
logue parts of the A/edea will be 
noted in the sequel. 96 ff. The 
voice of Medea is heard at this 
point from behind the scenes. 
The slave-woman appears in the 
sequel to carry on a dialogue with 
her; but we should understand 
that, though the words of Medea 
are heard by the characters be- 
fore the eyes of the audience, 
as well as by the audience, the 
words of the servant are not ad- 
dressed to Medea, but are merely 
a running commentary on her ut- 
terances. —In vv. 96-212 we find 
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exemplification of what the old 
woman had said in the opening 
speech about Medea’s condition 
and conduct. Cp. wv. 112-114 
with v. 36 and vv. 160-167 with 
vv. 20-35.— The change in the 
metre answers to a change in the 
action— to a general movement. 
The anapaestic rhythm (a march 
movement) strikes the note (v. 
96 f.) that causes the old woman 
to hurry the boys into the house 
(vv. 98-110) as the storm of Me- 
dea’s anger begins to move. The 
same metre ushers in the chorus 
(vv. 115-130) and is kept up by 
the old woman and Medea through 
the scene. Cp. with this the paro- 
dus of Sophocles’s Antigone, where 
however the anapaests that are 
mingled with the lyrics are recited 
by the leader of the chorus. In 
the Azppolytus the anapaests of 
the nurse and Phaedra are ap- 
pended to the entering song of 
the chorus. 96 f. té: stands 
extra metrum. — Sbaravos and 
ddolpav are Doric forms, used to 
indicate the emotional exaltation 
of Medea and to set off her 
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speeches against the background 
of the servant’s remarks. Cp. 
Medea’s subsequent speeches 
(vv. I11-114, 144-147, 160-168). 
Similarly in the Azppolytus (vv. 
170-265), a scene in which Euripi- 
des is in a measure copying him- 
self here, we have the speeches of 
Phaedra set off by a Doric colour- 
ing from those of the nurse. Cp. 
also Alc. 244 ff., the scene between 
Admetus and Alcestis, and my 
note on Ak. 246. —2révwv: for 
the genitive see HA. 761. — més 
Gy odolwav: = ef yap dAoiwav. For 
this idiomatic form of wish see 
HA. 870 e and B. 587, note 2. 

98 f. 168’ éxeivo: sc. éart, hoc 
zllud, ‘there it is’, ‘I told you so’. 
The reference is to vv. 92-95. — 
patnp . . - xéAov recapitulates vv. 
g2-95 for the sake of clearness. 
— Vv. 100-104 repeat and empha- 
sise v. 89 f.—@@eqov: z.e. than 
you are already doing (} os viv). 
The children have already started 
to enter the house. — mpocéA6nr’, 
‘go up to’, indicates a closer ap- 
proach than zeAdoyr’ Gypatos 
éyyvs. — @AA¢: contradicts both 
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the preceding negatives. ‘No’ 
gives the tone. — dvAdcoer@’: = 
evAaBeiobe, cavete. — otvyepay : 
active. — dpevds adOaSous: ‘arbi- 
trary temper’. The gen. depends 
on both the preceding substan- 
tives. 

105. The preceding command 
is resumed in a still more em- 
phatic form. In the play as given 
in the theatre the tempo of 
the marching music which would 
seem to have accompanied this 
speech was accelerando. — vw is 
=ovv, and as tdaxos is = ds Td- 
xtora. 106 ff. BSHAov: sc. éori. 
—yfis €atpdpevov: ze. rising up 
the sky towards the zenith. — 
véos : a thunder-cloud is of course 
meant. —olpwyais (‘ by wailings’, 
to be construed w. 8yAov) applies 
to the thing signified, to the anger 
of Medea, and not to the figurative 
storm. This is distinctly Greek. 
Perhaps the best example of the 
fusion of sign and thing signified 
.is the army-eagle in Sophocles’s 
Antigone 110-126. — os avdrper: 
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instead of dvdiov after dyAov, 
because a participle (éfapdpevov) 
has been used already, though 
not in immediate construction 
w. djAov.—dvder: intr. and = 
dorpayer. The previous speech of 
Medea is to what the servant fears 
will follow but as the rumbling of 
the distant storm to the stroke of 
the thunderbolt. -~ The woman 
speaks to the children as though 
she were really hurrying them 
into the house to escape a rising 
thunderstorm. It is somewhat 
awkward that they are really hur- 
ried into the teeth of the storm. 
108. pelfov.: = ére peilove. — 
épyacerar: the servant fears such 
deeds as she has hinted at in 
vv. 37-40. Cp. also vv. 94 f. 
10g f. peyadsomhayxvos Wuxh: a 
good example of an idiom very 
common in Greek tragedy. whereby 
a substantive is modified by an 
adjective having its latter half 
derived from a synonym of the 
substantive modified. — SvcKara- 
mavoros: cp. Aesch. Cho. 407 
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dvoKatdravorov dAyos and in this 
play v. 93 f. od8& wavoerar yéAov 

. Tpiv KatacKpwal tTiva. — dy- 
XGetoa Kakotow: ‘stung by inju- 
ries’. xaxotow is = dvetdeot or 
adixiaus. 

111. alatis extra metrum ; cp. 
iw v. 96. — TAdpoww: a mere ejacu- 
lation of self-pity and nom. not 
voc. The repetition of éafoy is 
passionate. For the form of the 
anapaestic dimeter here cp. v. 99. 
112 ff. @ «ardparo. maides: at 
this point Medea catches sight 
of the children, who have just 
entered with the adaywyds. 
(€wpaxvia tTovs zaidas eicidvras 
dpa To madaywye érBog Schol.) 
—orvyepais: active, as in v. 103, 
‘of a mother that hates you’. — 
civ marpl: to be joined with 
drab. — wis Sdpos: = 6 was 
oixos, ‘the whole household ’, ‘the 


whole family’. Cp. vv. 794 ff. 
115. lo rAypov: a mere ejacula- 
tion. Cp. v. III. 116. 8€: in- 
troducing the sentence proper after 
the ejaculation, as though the lat- 
ter were a vocative. Cp. the ear- 
liest example of this Hom. A 282 
*Arpetdn, ob Se mate reov pévos; 
‘and thou, son of Atreus, quell 
thine anger’. The 8éis said ina 
tone of protest. — waiSes: at once 
strongly emphatic and contrasted 
with the juxtaposed zrarpos. — dp- 
twraklas: =dpuaptias, ‘crime’, ‘sin’. 
—oov: ‘in your eyes’, ‘from your 
point of view’. 117. toto’: em- 
phatic, like raides above. — Gets : 
referring to orvyepas v. 113. 
118. trepady@: = trepdedotxa, ‘1 
am pained (z.e. with fear) for you’. 
Supply tuorv. — Vv. 119-130 con- 
tain more cr less apposite moral- 
ising on the part of the old servant. 
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Euripides has been frequently cen- 
sured for making even his charac- 
ters from low life philosophise. 
Surely in this case, however, the 
homely wisdom and popular super- 
stition contained in the verses are 
not above the capacity of the 
speaker. —In the similar scene in 
the Azppolytus, it has been noted, 
the two moralisings of Phaedra’s 
nurse (186-197 and 252-266) are 
like the two moralisings of our 
Colchian woman (here and in 
vv. 190-203). 119. Sewd tupdv- 
vov Afpara: Euripides may have 
had in mind Homer A 80-83. 
(Zxomev St Kal riy evvowy zap’ 
‘Ounpw [A 81]: etrep yap Te xo- 


Aov ye kal atripap Kataréwy 


kai [B 196]- Oupds 5é péyas 
éori duotpedéwy BactdAyjwv 
Schol.) At any rate, deva 
means here ‘terrible’ rather than 
‘strange’.— mes: notwithstanding 
the parenthetical v. 120 the particle 
is probably to be joined with yaXe- 
was Vv. 121, ‘in a violent sort of 
way’. 6 dé mws wapéAxe. Schol. 
Cp. ed rus Hipp. 477. 120. Note 
the vigorous asyndeton. The accu- 
satives are inner objects. 121. xa- 
Nerds peraBdddrAovow: ‘shift vio- 


lently’. Cp. Hzpp. 203 f. py xare- 
mas | pera Barre Seuas, * don’t turn 
your body violently from side 
to side, shift your position vio- 
lently’. — opyds: in neutral sense 
‘moods’. 122. The connection of 
thought between the sentence that 
begins here and the preceding is 
neither necessary nor very obvious. 
A remark on the uncontrolled fic- 
kleness of princes is made to serve 
as a text, not of an encomium of 
democracy, as we might expect 
from éx igotow (v. 122), but of 
the praise of humble circumstances 
—“he that is down need fear no 
fall, he that is low no pride”. 
122. y ap: =y' obv, guidem certe 
‘at all events’. — ello Oar. . . toror- 
ow: ‘being in the habit of living 
on the basis of share and share 
alike’; = oAureéa, ‘ democracy ’. 
123. Kpetowov: sc. é€o7e Tov ézi 
tupavvov fav. — épot y obv etn: 
‘howe’er it be, mine be it’. — We 
should expect the speaker to say 
something equivalent to ‘to live 
under a democracy’; what she 
does say, quite inconsequently, is 
‘to live my life out in safe pov- 
erty’. We can see the link in the 
tortuous argument, if after év pay 
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ueydAos we supply dAA’ tcos in 
the sense of dAAG perpiots. 

124. katayypdcKkev: ‘end my 
old age’, = (in the case of one 
already old) ‘live out my life’. 
125. Here follows the praise of 
the y./rpia implied above. Vv. 125- 
130 are quite in the spirit and 
power of Herodotus. Cp. Hat. 
3.80 7AROos 8% adpxov (‘a demo- 
cracy’) mp@ta pév ovvopa mdvTwr 
KdAdorov éxer (= Tobvoua vk), 
icovopinv, Sevrepa 8€ TovTwv Tov 
(=v) 6 potvapxos mori oddev 
(sc. motéet), a passage which Eu- 
ripides seems to have had in mind. 


—elqeiv: ‘in the telling’, fando. 
126. wk@: = Kparel = Kpeiooov 


éort.— xpiivGar: ‘in the using’. 
— te: marking the second division 
of the compound first member of 
a pév—Oé complex. If we look 
backward and forward, we shall 
see that the particles in this sen- 
tence are economised; peéy does 
‘double duty, at once correlative 
with re and = re, and correlative 
to 8, v. 127. ray pev yap petpi- 
wy mpara pev eimety TOvVOMA viKG 


130 


(kpeioosv eorey eizreiv), Ererta. xpij- 
aba: paxp@ Adora Bporoicw: Ta 
5° imepBaddAovr’ xré. would be a 
more normal type of sentence. 
—paxp@ : donge; cp. Adc. 151 yun 
Tt dpiotn Tov id’ Aw paoxpa, 
‘and best woman of those under 
the sun by far’. 127. Agora: 
we return to 7a pérpta, which is 
after all the logical subject. — 
7a 8 trepBdddovr’: opposed to 
Ta pev perpia, which is the logical 
subject of the foregoing clause. 
129. o¥8éva . . . Q@vnrois: = ovk 
perc Ovytovs. Katpov is = kai- 
piav Siva. It is acc. of inner 
obj. Cp. fr. 80 Bporois ra pelo 
TOV péowy TiKTeL vooous. —8': 
‘nay’, ‘on the contrary’; used in- 
stead of an dAAd at the head of 
the clause. 130. Salywv: appar- 
ently about equivalent to rvxy, or 
perhaps better a sort of cross be- 
tween Tuyy and 6 Geos. — byxors : 
= Tos trepBddAdAovow. — arédu- 
«ev: ‘renders’, as the due of sur- 
passing good fortune. —Cp. Hat. 
7. 10 6pas Ta dep*xovra (‘very 
large’) {ga as kepavvot 6 Beds 
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(= Saipwy here) ot8¢ é¢ qavrd- 
feoOar, Ta 8 opixpa ovdéy pu 

= Tov Oedv) xvile (‘vex’) > 
épds 8& ds és olknpata Ta peyiora 
aici xal dévdpea 7a Toda (2.2. TH 
‘péyiota) dmookymre Ta Bédea* 
pirréa yap 6 Oeds Ta tmepexovTa 
(= trepBaddovta) ravta KoAovev. 
Horace seems to imitate this 
Carm. 2. 10. 9-12. Saepius ven- 
tis agitatur ingens | pinus et cel- 
sae graviore casu | decidunt turres 
feriuntque summos | fulgura mon- 
tes. In these two passages, as in 
the present, we have the praise of 
the “aurea mediocritas”. 

131. The repetition has refer- 
ence to Medea’s two cries, vv. g6and 
97 and vv. 111-114. 132. Svord- 
vov : so Medea had called herself, as 
they have heard (v. 96). 133. Kod- 
x(80s: she is still a BdpBapos, 
still a half-savage, to the Greek 
women, as they hint in calling her 
the Colchian when they mention 
her fierce cries that have brought 
them to the door. Yet they are 
full of sympathy. 131 ff. The 
chorus, made up of Corinthian 
matrons, now comes upon the 
scene. They explain their ap- 
pearance at this juncture in their 


first utterance. For a somewhat 
similar explanation of the appear- 
ance of a chorus of women cp. 
fiipp. 121 ff. Those verses 
read like a deliberate improvement 
on verses 131 ff. here. Cp. also 
Hel. 179 ff, where the chorus 
come at Helen’s cry, and (as an 
earlier example) the coming of the 
chorus of Oceanids in Aeschylus’s 
Prometheus at the sound of the 
riveting of Prometheus’s fetters. 
—The chorus, although neigh- 
bours, do not yet know, inconsist- 
ent as this may seem (dAoyov 
Aristotle would have called it), 
that Jason has abandoned Medea 
and taken a new wife. Medea 
had been screaming before (v. 20 
ff.), but only her attendant had 
heard her — another inconsistency 
but outside the plot of the play 
(€w rod prbevparos) and so jus- 
tified. — o88€ mw jmlov: sc. yevo- 
pens, GAN’ Ere dypias. Medea is 
‘not even yet gentle,’ although 
she has been so much among 
Greeks. She is still the “torva 
Colchis ” (Juv. 6. 643).— adda: 
marks transition from general 
speech (és pécov) to address 
to a particular person, as often. 
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134 f. Aéfow: what the old 
woman is asked to say is not 
perhaps clear at the first glance. 
What seems to be asked for is the 
reason for the cries of Medea, as 
is implied in the following sen- 
tence. — apduridou: seemingly = 
mpoOvpov. The reference is then 
to the houses of the chorus. With 
dpdurddov supply in thought ova. 
Had they not been at their doors 
they could not well have heard 
the sound from Medea’s house. 
(ey ovv, pyoiv, eri trod dydi- 
mvdov ovca, TovTéotiv eri Tov 
mvAdvos, 7Kovaa pwvys éow Tod 
peAdOpov Schol.) — tow peddbpov 
yoov : apparently Medea’s ‘ wailing 
within her house’. éow is then = 
écwOev. 135 Sq. ot8¢ cvvfSopar: 
= kai cuvadky® — Sdparos : = oikov 


in the sense of ‘household ’, ‘ fam- 
ily’, and including Jason, of whose 
infidelity (as has been said above) 
the neighbours are not yet aware. 
137- py ldov: ze. ‘unloving’, 
‘unkind ’. — kékpavrat : = mémpax- 
Tal, mérounrat, y-yove. The ladies 
suppose merely that Jason and 
Medea have quarrelled. — This 
proodeseems to have been chanted 
by the coryphaeus as the chorus 
entered. 139. S6pot:=olkos, ‘fam- 
ily’. — 148’: = 7a Tov Sopwr = of 
Sduor. 140. Tov pév: Z.e. Jason. 
— er Aekrpa tupdvvev: cp. v.18. 
141-3. Cp. vv. 20-29. — odBevds: 
dependent on pifors. — obey : o7- 
nino non. — péva: acc. of extent 
(of application). — &erowa: in 
defining apposition to 7 in the 
Homeric fashion. 
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144. alat: extra metrum, as 
in v. 111. —8t& pov Kehadas: cp. 
Hipp. 1351, where the dying Hippo- 
lytus cries, Sud pou xepadjsdacove” 
ddvvat. —PddE odpavla : = Kepavvos. 
Aoc€ without qualification may be 
used in this sense, as in Alc. 4. 
146. karadvoalpav: ‘may I bring 
to an end’. Cp. Suppl. 1004 f. 
katadvcovs  eéupoyOov iorov. 
The metaphor is from the un- 
yoking of the animals at the end 
of a day’s journey. 147. Biordyv 
otuyepdv: object of karaAvoaipav. 
With zpodtrotca understand ad- 
Tay, 7.é. Tav otuyepay Buoray. 
orvyepos is here passive, ‘hateful’, 
pornTos. — mpodurotea : mpoAetretv 
seems to be a sort of fusion of 


ampodtoovat and detrev. 148. des: 
sing., as though one person only 
(Zeus) were to be invoked. Zeus 
and earth and light are = heaven 
and earth and light. 149f. axdav 
otav: for olay iaydv. The sen- 
tence is, of course, an indirect 
exclamation. — vipoa: of one that 
has long ceased to be a bride, as 
we understand that term. See 
L. and S. s.v. viugdy. 151 f. Tas 
Gmddrov Kolras: = rod Tadov. 
153- The asyndeton is causal 
(crevice yap KTé.). —Savdrov Te- 
Aevrd: circumlocution for Odvaros. 
The gen. is defining, almost appo- 
sitional: ‘the end which consists 
in death’. — Cp. Seneca H.F. 867 
Quid iuvat durum properare fatum? 
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154 = pdtv ovv tobe Alco, 
dore pydev rode Aicocov. — 768e 
Mocov: = ryvde THY ALTHV Aiocov, 
with reference to the prayer for 
death inv. 145 f. rodeis = rovro. 
157. Kowdv TOSe: sc. éori. TOOdE 
is = 76 wéow Kava A€xn oeBilev. 
With xowov understand zacdv 
yovaikoy, ‘the common fate of 
women’. — py xXapdocoov: the 
asyndeton is like that in pyédev 


7ode Niccov above. 158 = Zeds 
yip co xTé. Gore py Alay (or 
pa ov Acav) xré. Cp. Heracl. 


766 Leds oippayos* od poPoipat. 
—cbvbiKos: ‘advocate’. The fig- 
ure is drawn from the courts. — 
Mav: = dyav. In the following 
sentence we have an application 
of the familiar Greek principle 
pdtv dyav. 159. Svpopéva: = 
é8upoueva.— This apostrophe of 
MEDEA — 7 


the chorus to Medea (vv. 151-159) 
would contain for the latter, if she 
heard it, no comfort at all. It is 
of a piece with the ordinary 
Job's comfort of a Greek chorus. 
160. @éuts is the personification of 
the oath. The reference is to the 
oath of faithfulness that Jason 
took to: Medea before he carried 


her away in the Argo. Cp. vv. 
207-212. 161. SpKots: locative 
with eévdyoapéva. 162. évdqora- 


péva: adversative (xatrep évdyoa- 
péva). — rév: ‘that’, anticipating 
ov in the next verse. 164. adrois 
pedd@pos: ‘house and all’. See 
HA. 774 a, G. 1191, B. 392, note. 
— S:axvatopévous : properly ‘crum- 
bling’, corruentes, and more 
appropriate of the house than 
of its inmates. But cp. Aé. 
I09. 
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165. of y: gud quidem = ere yy 
ovrot, guando quidem et, ‘foras- 
much as they ’. —rpéoev: sc. mply 
tm’ éuod ddunOpvar. — toApac’ : 
‘have the hardihood’. 166 f. Cp. 
Vv. 31-35.—WéAts : acommon form 
of the vocative. Cp. Soph. O7. 629 
® wodts mods. — Khow: = Kaoi- 
yvytov = adeAdov. The reference 
is, of course, to Apsyrtus. See 
Introd. p. 32, and cp. v. 1334. 
168. ola Aéyet kamtBodrat: indirect 
exclamation. The words are = 
ola A¢youea (2.¢. olots AGyous) émt- 
Boara. 169 f. edkralav: = ev- 
xais, ‘with prayers’, and to be 
taken closely with émPodra. — 


Zfjva és Spkwv . . . vevopiorar: = 


Zijva Spkiov, a special phase of 
Zeus, like Zets didtos, Leis E€vios, 
Zevs Epxeios. — Ovyrois: dative of 
apparent agent.—taplas : ‘ trea- 
surer’, cp. v. 1415, 7oAA@v Tapias 
Lets év ‘Odvprw. 171 f. ovdk 
toriv Strws kaTaTavee : = emphatic 
for ov rus (ovdapds) Kararavcet. 
—& tee pipe: = Te puxpov mot 
Yoaca. — katatatoet : KaTaTavon 
is also possible in this idiom. 
173-5 ‘Tas dy €AOor: for the idiom 
cp. v. 97.— avSa0évrwv: redun- 
dant. — Séair’ ouddv: high style 
for dxovoeev. 176. & wos: St 
Sorte. — BapbOupov dpydv: for the 
idiom cp. peyaddorAayyvos Wx 
1og f. The idiom here is ex- 
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Kat Aja dpevav pebein. 
fH To. Td y’ €uov mpdOupov 


, = 2 
giilocw aréota, 
adha Baod vw 


180 


Sedpo mépevorov oikwy 

é£w, t ira cai rad’ avda.t 

omedoov Tpiv TL Kak@oat TOS Elow * 
, *: 43a e cal 

mév0os yap wey ddacrov é6pyuaras. 


TPO0C 


Spdow rad’ arap pdBos ei Telow 


ddomroway eur, 


tended and complicated by the 
addition of kai Aja ppevav. The 
notion ‘temper’, ‘spirit’, is ex- 
pressed four times. The whole 
clause is = ef ws dpyComevn mav- 
oalTo. 

178. 16 y éyév mpdQupov: = 7 
y uy mpobuuia. The ye em- 
phasises and restricts éudv: they 
would be faithful, however others 
may be. 179. ldovrw améore : 
amuicos deficiat. améotw is not 
used instead of the optative, as 
the following imperatives shew. 
The thought is, ‘I forbid my zeal 
to fail friends; no, do you, etc. *. 
182. fda... atSa: ‘tell her 
that we too (¢.e. as well as you) 
are friends’. The asyndeton is 
exceedingly harsh and the words 
can hardly be as Euripides wrote 
them. For rade used of persons 
cp. Aesch. Pers. 1-2: Tade pev 


1848 
185 


Tlepcav trav oixopevev | “EAAdS 
és alay mora xad€irat, ‘we are 
they that are called the faithful, 
etc.”. —atSa: = afi elvan. 
183. omeioov: the asyndeton 
heightens the urgency of the 
command.— rots gow: the chil- 
dren are referred to. 184. évOos 
&dacrov: Homeric. See L. and S. 
s.v. Gdacros. — péy’: adverbial 
with dAacrov. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 
1019. —é6ppara.: suggesting the 
marching forth of an army. — 
748’: = rata. — déBos (sc. éoriv) 
el welow (fut. ind.) is = poBos py 
ov zeiow (aor. subj.). Fear is 
expressed in the - main clause, 
doubt in the subordinate clause. 
It is ‘fear if’ for ‘doubt if’. This 
shews the blending of doubt and 
fear in the speaker’s mind. The 
fut. ind. weiow has a_ potential 
force (‘can persuade’). 
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pdOov mpodepay méhas 6punOp. 


£ 4 > 8 Ld ‘ 
oKa.ovs ye héywv Kovdev TL aogous 


190 


‘ ¥ * > a e , 
Tovs mpdabe Bporovs ov av duapro.s, 
olrwes Yuvous emt pev Oadias 
> , > = Ff ‘ ‘ , 
L emit?’ eidamivas Kal rapa Setmvos 
yy > »” ‘ > Ld 
nupovr’, d\Bou Tepmrvas aKods - 


186. pé6x0ov xdpw: a virtual 
tumpound ; hence the gender of 
THvd. 446xOov is gen. of material. 
émidwow involves by virtue of the 
émt- (‘besides ’, ‘over and above’) 
the notion of willingness. The 
whole line is = pdxOov Se révde 
xaptotpa. 8é, like the preceding 
drdp and the following kairo, 
marks the speaker’s reluctancy 
and hesitation. 187. Sépypa: 
acc. of the effected object. Ov- 
twos, pyoiv, droBAdra eis Tuas, 
épyiAws, os Aaa dpyicbetoa 
trép trav téxvwev adrys Schol. 
188. droravpotrat: droravpovobat 
properly ‘to turn oneself into 
a bull’; then ‘to glare like a 
bull’; then (as here) simply ‘to 
glare’ (= dypiws SépxecOar), with 
the construction (dépypua) of dép- 
keoOa. Cp.v.92. Strictly speak- 
ing v. 187 f. involve a mixed 
metaphor. — Spwotv: dat. of in- 
terest. We must render with 
‘at. —ns: sc. adrav (i.e. Trav 


Sudwv). 189. pi0ov mpodépwy : = 
BovAcpevds te déyev. — wédas 
SppnOq: = weAdoyn. 190-203. In 
this moralising passage Euripides 
makes the old slave-woman the 
vehicle of his regret that musi- 
cians have not realised the wés 
medicatrix musicae, the power of 
music to “ minister to a mind dis- 
eased with passion and to “soothe 
the savage breast”. Music is made 
the spice of joy, not the solace of 
melancholy. The connection of 
the thought is this, that if music 
had been rightly developed, it 
might now be used to cure Medea 
of her revengeful despondency. 
We inevitably think of David 
charming Saul’s melancholia. 
190. oxaots: = ddpovas, as is 
shewn by xovdey re wodous. — A€- 
yev: ‘counting’, ‘accounting’. 
192-194. clriwes . . . qUpovr’: ge- 
neric clause of characteristic = guz 
... invenerint.—ém . . . Selmvors : 
adjective to Uuvous, not adverb to 
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Zrvyious de Bporév ovdeis Adiras 195 
nupero poten kal tohvxdpdots 

@dais mavew, €& dv Oavaror 

Sewai re TUxat opddXovar Sdpuous. 

Kaito. Ta8e yey KEpdos axeta Oat 


podrator Bporods, iva 8 evdermvor 


Saires, Ti wadtyny Teivovar Bory; 

X\ ‘ ‘ ¥ Fg 273 e Led 
TO Tapov yap exe TéepYsw ed’ avdTov 
yaoTpos 7Ajpwpa Bpororow. 


nupovro. The pév does double 
duty (cp. v. 11), it helps to contrast 
oirwes . . . dxods with Srvyious 
. Souous and helps to balance 
émi @Oadias with émi eciAamivais. 
oirwes pev ert re Oadias xKre 
would be regular. — éABov repr- 
wads dxods: ‘the pleasing sounds 
(akods = axpodpata) that wealth 
and happiness hear’. Cp. /.7. 
454 Tepmvav Upvey droXavaty, Kot- 
vav xdpw GABw, ‘the enjoyment 
of pleasing hymns, an universal 
joy for wealth and happiness’. 
195. Lrvylovs: here and in Hel. 
1339 f. (2rvyious épyds) a vig- 
orous and picturesque substitute 
for orvyvds or otyyepas: for what 
can be more sullen than the River 
of Sullenness (37vé)? From this 
passage Milton, a close student 
of Euripides, may have drawn the 
opening of his L’Adegro:. Hence 
loathed Melancholy (= orvyepa 
Avan), | Of Cerberus and black- 
est Midnight born, | In Stygian 


Cave forlorn. 196. nipero: =(in 
meaning and construction) éuade. 
197. é& dv: sc. yevouevor. The rel 
refers to Avras. —@dvaror : = hovor. 


198. oddAAovor: subvertunt. — 
Sépouvs: = olkovs. 199. Kalro.: 


argumentative and = af. 200 f. 
e¥Sermvor Saires: cp. v. log and the 
note thereon. — relvover Bohv: a 
contemptuous phrase for kata- 
teivovtes (‘vigorously’) Bodct. 
(Avri rod ddovor pera Tovov 
Schol.) We find a similar phrase 
in Aesch. Pers. 574-retve 5€ dvc- 
Bav«roy |-Boarw rdAaway aitddv. 
But here Euripides seems to in- 
sist on the meaning of reivovot 
(‘stretch’, ‘ strain’) in a con- 
temptuous sense. 202 f. é’ at- 
rot: ‘by itself’, z.e. without the 
addition of any repay) dxoy.— 
The old woman now goes into the 
house, presently to appear with 
her mistress. In the meantime 
the coryphaeus (presumably) 
chants the epode, which serves 
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Auyupa 8 axea poyepa Boe 
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a 
Tov héxeos TpoddTay KaKovvpou, 
aA > 4 fal 
Oeoxduret 8, aduca rafovca, 
AY ‘ € ¥ , 
Ttav Znvos opkiav Oéuu 


9 ¥ 
a vv éBace 


“Ed\Aad” és avtiropov 


210 


SU dda pvxiov éf’ dpupav 


IIldvrov Khy8° azrépavrov. 


as a foil to the prodde (vv. 131- 
137) and sums up what the chorus 
have learned of Medea’s condition 
thus far. doy (v. 204) views the 
former utterance in v. 131 in ret- 
rospect; hence the imperfect 
204. &xav Todtcrovoy yduv : 
cp. BapvOupoy dpyav Kai Ajpa ppe- 
vav v. 176 f. 205. dtyupd: prac- 
tically an adverb with od, albeit 
it agrees with dyea.— 8’: almost 
=ydp. 206. tov \éxeos mpodéray 
kakovipdov: loose object to the 
phrase dxea Bod. Tr. ‘him that 
betrayed her wedlock (and so 
made it) wretched’. mpodcrav 
and xakovipgpouv are juxtaposed 
as cause and effect. For Néyeos 
Kakoviudou cp. the note on peya- 
Aoordayyvos Wyn v. 10g f. Ka- 
kovupos seems to be a peculiarly 
Euripidean word (cp. v. 990). 
207. OcoxAuret: the first element 
is tautological, because the verb 
has a substantive object (0). 


— Sika waQotoa: causal; having 
suffered human injustice, she in- 
vokes divine justice. 208. ray 
Znves dpxlav Oéuiv: the rtd is 
more than article and anticipates 
& v. 209 (1d jusjurandum quod). 
Znvos is objective genitive as com- 
monly with épxos. dpxia Oéus is 
merely a circumlocution for dpxos. 
Cp. ius curandum and Oedv évop- 
kov dixav Soph. Ant. 369. 209. It 
was Medea’s confidence in Jason’s: 
oath that made her go with him. 
210. avtlropov: ¢ransmarinam. 
211. Ga pixvov: ‘the sea in the 
nook’ is the Propontis ; cp. Aesch. 
Pers. 876 puxia Uporevris, which 
Euripides probably had in mind. 
The variety of prepositions in this 
line is noticeable. 212. The Hel- 
lespont is of course meant. It is 
the key to the Black Sea (Ilovros), 
because one enters that sea from 
the Aegaean by way of it. It is 
‘endless’ (“EAAjomovtos dzeipwv 
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in Homer's phrase, Q 545, which 
seems to be the model of Euripi- 
des’s phrase), because it flows out 
of one body of water (the Propontis) 
into another (the Aegaean), is, in 
other words, a strait.— After her 
great agitation Medea now comes 
out and speaks with a good deal 
of calmness. A long and calm — 
or comparatively calm — speech 
by a character that has previously 
been under great excitement is 
no uncommon feature of Greek 
tragedy. We may compare with 
this speech of Medea’s that of 
Alcestis, 4c. 280-325, after she 
has passed, as it were, through 
the valley of the shadow of death ; 
that of Admetus, 4. 935-961, 
after his bitter lamentations over 
Alcestis’s death; that of Oedipus, 
Soph. O.7. 1369-1415, after his 
blinding; and, especially, that of 
Phaedra to the Troezenian ma- 
trons after her passionate out- 
bursts, 4p. 373-430. — The 
‘ sympathy with women shewn by 
‘ Euripides in this speech is, if a 
|man may judge, very keen and 
| sure. It is a new and striking 
thing in literature. Cp. Introd. 
p. 28. Woman-hater, forsooth! 


214-218. ‘Ladies of Corinth, I 
have come out of the house for 
fear of your finding some fault 
with me; for I know of many 
people having been haughty, partly 
by observation [among my own 
people], partly among aliens [by 
hearsay], while [many] others by 
reason of a retired habit of life 
have won [a reputation for] un- 
friendliness and lack of public 
spirit.’ 214. ‘yuvaikes: courte- 
ous, as regularly in address; cp. 
dvSpes. Ennius translated it by 
matronae. See Introd. p. 51. 
— €Mov: 7APov is here, as 
often, equivalent to a_ perfect. 
215 f. ph. . péppno@: sc. py 
€eovon.—olda .. . yeyoras: for 
the form of expression cp. Ad. 
747 ff. oAAovs pév On Kaz 
mavto‘as xOoves | Eévovs podovTas 
01d’ és "Adunrov Somos | ofs detrva 
mpovOnx’, where, however, olda 
more nearly approaches péepynyat 
in meaning. — The force of zoA- 
Aovs extends through v. 218, as 
indicated in the translation. — 
moddots Bporav is = Bporovs moA- 
Adxis (‘people oftentimes’). — 
cepvots: ‘haughty’, as shunning 
speech with other people. The 
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Svovoray extycavto Kal pabupiar. 
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best commentary on cevos as used 
here is H2#~. 93-99, where the 
sepvos is contrasted with the ed- 
mpoonyopos (affadilis, ‘affable*).— 
yeyaras is = yeyovacr in orat. rect. 
For this use of the perfect (‘em- 
pirical’) see GS. 259. 216 f. rots 
piv... @upatows: expressed rather 
in the strained style of Sophocles. 
Two pairs of balanced phrases are 
so combined that only one of each 
piir is expressed, 7.2. rots pev 
éupatwv dio, (rots 8° dxoy) is 
fused with (rods pév év oixecots), 
tous 8 év Bupaiass. 

217 f. We might, barring 
metre, have had zoAAovs pév in 
v. 215 and wroAAous 8. . . kryoa- 
pevous here instead of of 8 éxry- 
gavro. The second member of 
the longish compound sentence 
reverts to the direct form. — dq’ 
Artxov woSds: = dd Hovxias or 
jovyo. dovres. — éxrhoavro: for 
xrjoOa., ‘to win a name for’, ‘be 
accounted thus and so’, see L. 
and S. s.vv. xrdopo and pabvpia 
and cp. Hipp. 701 mpos Tas Tyas 
yap Tas ppevas kext yucOa, ‘for we 
are accounted wise or unwise ac- 
cording to our success or failure’. 
The aorist is ‘empirical’, see GS. 


218 
222 
223 
224 


259 (cp. v. 255). — paduplay: ‘in- 
difference’, ‘lack of public spirit’. 
On fgbvpia see Aristotle *AO. 
mov. 8. 5. 222. 8€: introduc- 
ing vv. 222-224 as an argument 
against living ad’ qovxov modds, 
especially in the case of a for- 
eigner (as Medea is). The rea- 
son why it is bad for one to live 
retired is given in vv. 219-221. 
— mpooxupeiv: implying intimate 
relation; cp. wéde: = oAcrats. 
223. ot 8: for ov dé, ‘but not’; 
cp. Soph. Z/. gto f. xdyo pev 
ovk Gpaca ... ov dat at. See 
also Sauppe Ausg. Schriften, p. 
129 (= Epist. Cr. p. 77 f.). For 
ov d€ Greek generally substitutes 
ov pevrot, keeping ovdé for the 
sense kai ov. — dorév: )(E€vov, 
as commonly. — qver’: an idio- 
matic use of the aorist indic. in 
which the kind of action is em- 
phasised to the disregarding of 
the time of the action. We have 
practically an aorist present. — 
at0dSys yeyos: ‘living unto him- 
self’. The literal sense of av6d- 
dys, ‘self-pleasing ’, seems to be in- 
sisted on here. The words seem 
to mean no more than dd’ qovyou 
moo0s.— The sentence would be 
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more normal in form, if we had misjudged philosopher. Indeed, 


(pace Musae) xpi dt Eévov piv kép- 
Ta Mpoorxwpeiv wore, doTov OF BH 
ai0ady yeyovéva aore aixpov ToXi- 
tats elvar dpaias viro. 224. m- 
Kpds woAlrais: cp. Avmpos ev mode 
Vv. 301. —Gpa0las tro: = ézel ovK 
éuafov airdv, ‘through lack of 
acquaintance’. The literal sense 
of duaGia is pressed here, and the 
meaning of the phrase is fully 
explained in the three following 
verses. 

219-221. People are wont to 
judge by the outward appearance, 
and this often involves dealing 
unrighteous judgement. 220. was 
ws: cp. v. 86. In prose com- 
monly éxagrés tis. —avbpss: = 
(in this context) tivds, but far 
more appropriate in a man’s mouth 
than in a woman’s. — omAdyxvov : 
‘heart’, in the sense of ‘inner 
character’ (yuxyv Te kal Ppdvyya 
Kil yvwpuny, as Creon puts it, Soph. 
Ant. 176). — capds :_ reinforc- 
ing the preposition in éxpaGety. 
221. SeSopxds: = ef sews, ‘on the 
basis of (outward) appearance’. 
It is, of course, assumed through- 
out that the misjudged person is 
thoroughly good at heart. — Medea 
as femmte incomprise represents the 


it is pretty certain that Euripides 

is here pleading the cause of his 

master Anaxagoras lately banished 

from Athens. (See Introd. p. 11 f.) 

Incidentally he pleads his own 

cause, too, when he puts in a word 

for the native (adorov v. 223). The 
reserve and aloofness of both 
master and pupil had led, Euripi- 
des would imply, to misunder- 
standing of their real character. 

His disapproval of unsociability 

on the part of both citizen and 

alien here seems an adroit touch. 

He would defend his master, 

though in veiled terms, and he 

would also (for he has still his 
mission at Athens) screen him- 
self against a like fate. But, for 
all his protestations, his serious 
and reserved nature was too strong 
for him. The reference to music 
above taken together with this 

passage proves that there was a 

good deal of justice in the lines of 

Alexander Aetolus (Gellius WA. 

15. 20. 8): 

‘OF Avataybpou rpddiuos (alumnus) 
xato6 (‘old’) orpudvds (‘ crabbed’) 
pev Euovye mpocemety 

kal pucbyedws kal rwOdfev (‘jest’) 
obde rap’ olvov Henadnkds. 
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yuvatkes exper dO\dTatTov puror, 

as mpata pev det xpnuatwv vrepBoryH 

moow tpiacbar Sermoryny TE THpLATOS 
AaBetv — (haBctv) yap ov, 768’ adyvov Kaxdv —, 


225. esol 8": ‘for 2ze, however’. 
Medea begins here to excuse her- 
self for recreancy to the principles 
she has just set forth — for having 
for a time held aloof from the 
society of the ladies at Corinth 
contrary to what she believes 
should be the conduct of an alien 
towards natives. éuoi goes ad 
kowvov both with mpoomecov and 
with d1é01px’. —aeAwrov: predi- 
cative with mpoorecov. — T68e: 
looking forward, and explained by 
the ydp sentence. 226. Wuxiv 
SépOapk’: “has blighted my in- 
ner being’ (Wuynv)(c@pa), ‘has 
blasted my life’. The meaning 
of the bold phrase is explained by 
olyopar (= dmddwAa) . . « xpntw. 
227. xdpw: ‘joy’. 228. ‘For 
he on whom depended my whole 
well-being.’ This relative clause 
with involved antecedent is the 
subject of the following verb. 


obpos mdats (229) is in apposition 
to the involved subject. 230. tr’: 
=éoriy. The accent in the text 
is due to the elision.—érr’ - 
uxa: = C7. — yopny fe: = 
dpovyow exe, ppovel. Vs. 230 is 
equivalent (in Aristotelian phrase- 
ology) to mavtwv tev AoyiKey 
Cawv. 231. yvvaixes: subject, not 
predicate, to éop/v. — putév (prac- 
tically ‘creature’) is redundant. 
232. ‘trepBodrq (lit. ‘out-shoot- 
ing’) suggests the invidious notion 
of a competition for husbands, 
an outbidding at an auction. 
233. Sermétyv cdparos: a bitter 
etymology of wéow, which turns 
the husband into a slave-owner. 
That the slave has to buy her 
master in this case is an adding 
of insult to injury. 234. AaPeiv: 
= oxelv. — Gdyvov: sc. Tov Aafseiv 
éorwv. — 768’ resumes the preced- 
ing inf. 
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235-7. ToS’: anticipating and 
explained by the sentence ov yap 
... méow. Cp. rdde 225.— dyav 
péyoros (cp. Azp~. 496) is pred. 
to an understood éoriv, of which 
7) kaxov . . « xpyordv is the subj. 
Medea means to say that the 
greatest trial in getting a hus- 
band, whether bad or good (% 
Kaxov 7} xpnordv), consists in 
the following (év r@é’, defined in 
the ydp sentence).— dmaddAayal : 
legal separations, divorces ob- 
tained by women, difficult to 
obtain under Attic law and bring- 
ing odium upon such women 
as obtained them (ov« edkecis 
yovargiv). — olév 1’: = eLeoruy, sc. 
yovacki = ‘for a wife’. — aviva- 
Oa: = droreupa. It was easy 
for a man to put away his wife. — 
In pleading, as he practically does 
in vv. 235-7, for the same freedom 
in matters of divorce for women 
as for men Euripides is taking up 
a bold position, and we cannot 
wonder that he does not enlarge 
on the subject. 238. 7@q Kal vd- 


pous: mores et deges, figurative for 
what we should call surroundings 
or relations. — dgvypévyv: agree- 
ing with ‘yvvaika understood. 
239. ph pabotcoay olkobev: ‘unless 
she have learned at home’ (oixo- 
Oev, because she brings the sup- 
posed knowledge from home) — 
as she will probably not have 
done. 240. Stws padiora xpioe- 
tar: ‘how as near as may be, 
about how, she is to treat’, guo 
maxime modo. The clause de- 
pends on pavrw elvat. pddAora is 
used somewhat as it is with ex- 
pressions of number or measure 
to indicate approximations. dézrws 
64 would have had a somewhat 
similar force. 241. 148": 7.e. Ta 
mpos tov gvvevvéerynv (or méow), 
meaning, of course, the treatment 
of a husband (ri tov Evvevverou 
xpyow). 242. ph. . . tvydv: 
explanatory of the ed after zovov- 
pevatow, which belong to €vvoiy. 
For the familiar metaphor cp. v. 
13. px Bia implies as its opposite 
GAN’ Spadds. 
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aA lal A 9 
aornvat Oéhoun’” &v paddov 7 Tekeiv ama€. 


243. {nrwrds alév: sc. qyiv 
éoriy. — et 8 ph: phraseological, 
where éay dé yxy would be logical. 
See G. 1417, B. 616. 3, Gl. 656 c. 
—Oavetv xdpis: cp. Aesch. Ag. 
550, Soph. 7. 821, and above 
v. 227 (for the sense ‘joy’). 
244. €vvdv: supplementary with 
&xOnrat and giving the cause of it 
(‘of the company of his family’ 
[rots évdov], meaning particularly 


his wife). 245. &ravee: gnomic. 
— ons: ‘ennui’, ‘boredom’. 
246. wpds . . . tTpamels: conver- 


sus ad, ‘seeking the society of’. 
247. piv = yuvut!, Ze. women 
as a class, contrasted with dvyjp. 
—mpes ... BAérev: ‘look to the 
mind of one person’, ‘be depend- 
ent upon the society of one per- 
son’, viz. a husband. For the 
idiom, cp. Xen. Anab. 3. 1. 36, 
Eur. Androm. 179, H.F.81. The 
narrowness of the life of Athenian 
married women as contrasted with 
the free life enjoyed by their hus- 


bands is here briefly and power- 
fully depicted. The man finds his 
wife dull and neglects her more or 
less; the wife has no other proper 
society and companionship than 
that of her husband. 248. Aéyouat: 
sc. of dvdpes. There is a scornful 
emphasis on Aéyovat: it is all fic- 
tion (Adyos), not fact (épyov).— 
tpas: = yuvatkas. The acc. is 
proleptic. 249. of 8: as though 
qucts wév had preceded. — pépvay- 
tat opt: = orparevovrat, but more 
picturesque. 250 f. kakds opo- 
voivres : ‘wrongly’, to be connected 
with Aéyovor. — ds: introducing 
the reason for the assertion con- 
tained povovvres. — 
map domiba orfvar: = és pdxynv 
kataoTyvat. The expression is 
natural, inasmuch as the bulk of 
the Athenian army were hoplites 
armed with the spear (dopi, v. 249) 
and the shield (do7is). Ennius 
(see Introd. p. 52) translates ds 
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mpos dvbpés, € éx ys BapBdpov Aehgopern, 
ov pnTép’, ovK ddehpdr, ovxt ovyyery 
peOoppicac0a Thos Exovea ouppopas. 
TogoUTov ovv Gov Tvyxavew Bovrdyaopmat* 


»¥» , Cl > 3 =. 
Hv por topos Tis pnxavy 7 eEevpeOH 
moow Sikny Tavd avtiteicacbar KaKOv, 


malim vitam cernere | quam semel 
modo parere. The sentiment, a 
Striking one, seems to be parodied 
(as is indicated too by the reference 
to the theatre) in Lysias 24. 9 ei yap 
eyo xaractabels yopnyos Tpaywoois 
mpokarcoaiunv avrov eis dvridocw 
(‘an exchange of properties’, see 
Lex.) Sexdxis dv €Aorro xopyyqoat 
pGAAov 7) dvridotvat amaé. 

252. GAA’: marks the sharp 
transition to the concluding section 


of the speech. — e¢, like the oof 


in the next verse, is addressed to 
the Coryphaeus. —‘jke: ‘applies’. 
— Adyos : ‘reasoning ’, ‘argument’. 


253. #6’: best taken as appositive 
to aéAts. We should naturally 
say ‘here’. 254. +’ connects the 


first pair of substantives in v. 253 
with the pair in this verse, and 
also anticipates xai before diAwv. 
— @dBov dvnots: ‘benefit derived 
from wealth’ seems to be meant. 
255. epypos GrroAts : note the pretty 


260 
261 


chiasmus. épyyos is contrasted 
with Biov . . . cvvovaia, aods 
with wddus . . . Sduo. The asyn- 
deton bimembre is also to be 
noted. 256. dv8pés: ‘my hus- 
band’.— AeAgopévn: hardly true 
to the facts. 258. peBopplracdar: 
= Tpos Ovtiva peOopptotpat, ‘to 
shift anchorage to’. The “sea 
of troubles ” is a natural common- 
place of Greek, as of English, 
tragedy; cp. Aesch. Pers. 433; 
Eur. Aipp. 822, AF. 1087, 
Suppl. 824. — avphopas: ablati- 
val. 259. BovAfoopa: BovrAouat 
would do; but here, as in many 
other cases, the verb of will tends 
to take the ‘ will’ form, z.e. the so- 
called future. 260. aépos pyxa- 
vit: ‘way and means’.— pot: da- 
tive of apparent agent, as though 
eevpeOy were perfect. 261. wéow 
Slxnv: for the double acc. cp. 
Heracl. 851 f.— xanav: dependent 
on the preposition of dvriretoac Oat. 
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Kaky 7 és addkyv Kal oidnpov eioopay : 
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XOPOC 
Spdow 768+ évdixws yap éxteion TéoL, 
Mydea- wevOev § ov oe Oavpalw tixas. 
6p dé kai Kpéovra, tad’ avaxta ys, 


i ~ ” o 
OTELYOVTA KaWaV ayyedov BovXevparov. 


N 36: > 9 3 6 ,> ge Fo 7 
TOV OOVTA T GUTH UVYATEP YT EYNUATO 


270 


262 





263. otyav: appositive to To- 
gouTov V. 259. — yap: presents its 
sentence as a justification of the 
violent purpose of v. 261. — pév: 
correlative to dé v. 265 ; but the pév 
clause is itself compound, its second 
half, v. 264, being linked to the first 
partbyre. Forpw...7e... 
8€ cp. vv. 11-16. — déBov mAéa: 
also Aesch. Suppl. 696. 264. és 
édxhv and o(Sypov eloopay are par- 
allel constructions with kaxy. és 
is our ‘for’. 265. ebvqv: ‘mar- 
riage relations’. — kvpq: = Tvy- 
xdvy. 266. prarhovwrépa: sc. THs 
éxeivys, ‘than hers’. —In vv. 214- 
265 we find again (see on vv. 46- 
95 above) a careful. symmetry. 
The speech as a whole falls into 
three parts: 1) vv. 214-229, 2) 
vv. 230-251, 3) vv. 252-266 (—v. 
262). In 1) we have the arrange- 
ment §+3+3+5; in 2) we have 
2 (general principle) +3+3+3+ 


3+4+4+4; in3) we find 7+7. This 
arrangement, first noted by Hirzel 
(De Euripidis in componendis 
diverbits arte, Bonn, 1862, p. 
26), is accepted by M. Weil, 
though in his present text he re- 
jects v. 246, which the symmetry 
proves genuine. For another and 
even more striking example of 
symmetry in a long speech in 
Euripides see Adc. 152-198 (—v. 
178), where the arrangement is 
(as Professor H. Sauppe noted in 
the margin of his copy of Kirch- 
hoff’s editio maior of Euripides) 
4 (introduction) +7+7+7+7+7 
+7. 267 f. The mild and al- 
most tolerant view of Jason’s con- 
duct taken by the Chorus at vv. 155 
and 176 has been modified by Me- 
dea’s eloquent presentation of her 
case. — 7168’: Z.¢. qv gor mopos 
Tis... ovyav (see vv. 260-262 
above). —ékreloy mwéow: cp. Vv. 
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261. 268. wevOetv. .. réxas: in- 
terlocked for mevOeiv 8€ ce ov 
Oavpalw. 269 f. From the audi- 
ence’s point of view these verses 
serve to introduce the newcomer, 
who appears, in the conventional 
stage guise of a king and with at- 
tendants, from the spectator’s right 
(cp.v. 335). Theentrance of Creon 
marks the beginning of the cen- 
tral scene of the first émeuddiov. 
This central scene is separated 
from the two long speeches of 
Medea (vv. 214-266 and 364-408) 
by verses spoken by the leader of 
the chorus (267-270 and 357-363). 
In this scene Medea’s position is 
rendered still more unbearable by 
Creon’s announcing to her in per- 
son the edict of banishment which 
Medea’s servant has already had 
word of, but has not revealed to 
her mistress. — kai: z.¢. in addition 
to those that are already here pres- 
ent. Said as though the following 
oreixovra were rapovra. 270. The 
woman speaks as though she knew 
something about the proposed ban- 
ishment. xawov... BovrAevpatwv 
could hardly be said by one that 
was without some inkling of 
Creon’s purpose. But such know- 
ledge on the part of the chorus is 


inconsistent with what precedes. 
&yyeAov: practically = (as a noun 
of agency or function often is) an 
expression of purpose (here ayye- 
AovTa). 

271-273. In these verses Creon 
publishes a decree to the object 
of it. The decree is announced 
in indirect form; the direct form 
would run thus: “H oxvOpwmds 
kai doe = Ouprountvy §=9Mydera 
Those yas ew mepdtw (shall 
pass) dvyas AaBotoa dicod civ 
éxurq =réxva. In the indirect 
form what would have been the 
subject of the direct form be- 
comes an appositive to the direct 
object of the verb on which 
the decree, in its indirect form, 
depends. We cannot, of course, 
understand oé elroy as ‘I told 
you’. The words mean ‘I decree 
that you’. For the aorist see on 
veo’ V. 223.—Thv . . . MfSaav: 
tristem illam et viro iratam Me- 
deam. — tijobe . . . bvyd8a: = 
Tyvde ynv pvyciv.—daPotcav. . . 
ov cavTi: = cvdAAaPodvoay: in 
English simply ‘with’ or ‘together 
with’. Cp. the use of Aurdy in 
the sense of ‘from’.— Sood . . . 
rékva: = TW ow Téxvw. Cp. the 
use of dzvz in Latin poetry. 
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274. péd\dev: continuing the 
const. of repav. — os: introducing 
a reason after an imv. as often. 
—éyé: with emphasis, = éyw xv- 
ptos w@v.—BPpaBels . . . madperpr: 
arbiter huius edicti adsum, ‘1 am 
here to see this order obeyed’. Cp. 
Bpa Bevery, ‘superintend’, ‘oversee’, 
Hel. 1073.— Aéyou rot8’ refers to 
elrov (Vv. 272). 275. mépep KovK 
&rewpe: is a play on words (rapovo- 

| pacia), though eiyé and -eyu are 
of different origin. 276. yalas 

- Bddo: = THs ypsexBarw. In 
éy® . . . BaAw the same thought 
is, as often in Greek (so too in 
English, though less regularly), 
expressed twice, once in an affirm- 
ative, once in a negative, form. 
277-281. Medea first breaks out 
into a passionate expression of 
despair (vv. 277-279); then, as 
suddenly recovering herself, she 
demands the reason of her banish- 
ment (vv. 280-281). 277. mavé- 
Ans: predicative with dadAAvmat 
and practically = the cognate acc. 
mavra GAeOpov or the adv. wayre- 


Ags. 278 f. Medea describes 
herself under the figure of a ship 
that is being overhauled by an- 
other. We naturally think of a 
merchantman pursued by a pirate 
—such a scene as Browning has 
conjured up in the beginning of 
Balaustion’s Adventure. — thraor 

. kaX@v; ‘are making all sail’ 
(lit. ‘are letting out all rope’). 
Cp. H.F. 837. xdAws is = rudens. 
The reference is to that particular 
rope known as the zovs, the 
‘sheet’ of the great leg-of-mutton 
(or lateen) sail. Cp. Virg. Aen. 
3. 682 f. rudentis | excutere, 5. 
830 una omnes fecere pedem, 8 
708 vela dare et laxos iam iamque 
inmittere funis. — 84 intensifies 
mavtTa.—Kovx ... Pacis: = KovK 
gorw drys (= 6AdOpov) fadia éx- 
guyy. Cp. Or. 779 éxBijvas xaxav. 
The latter half of the verse keeps 
up the figure of the fleeing ship. 
eimpdcoicros éxBaots is ‘a land- 
ing’ (abstract for concrete in both 
Greek and English) ‘easy to put in 
at’. 279. ebmpécoirros is = padia 
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hump dé A€krpwv dvdpds EoTepnpern, | 


mpoopépec Oat Or ota padiws mpoc- 
épec Oar. — ars depends on the 
prep. in é«Baots. 

280. kal... dps explains the 
adversative 8¢ (‘however’). The 
adversative force of the participle 
is brought out by xai and opus, 
the latter of which particles be- 
longs grammatically to épyoopat, 
phraseologically to the participle. 
281. tkati: = evexa. — 282. map- 
apmlexev: = zapapmréeyav. The 
word means lit. ‘to cloak (dsaé- 
xe: cp. dumexdvy) awry (7apd)’, 
ze. ‘to disguise’. — Adyous: ‘ rea- 
sons’. Adyos answers to ratio, 
enumeratio, oratio,  narratio. 
283. pol: dativus incommodi in 
the strictest sense. It expresses 
more emotion than épyv. 284. cvp- 
BaddAcrar: ‘contribute to’, ‘go to 
make up’. — 8elparos : = Séovs, po- 
Bov (partitive gen.). Cp. Thue. 3. 
36. 2 kat mpooévveBadeTo odk eAd- 
xeorov THs Spuys ai WedAorowy- 
giwy vies és lwviay éxelvors Bon Oot 

MEDEA — 8 


ToApyoacat wapakwovvedoat, ‘and 
there contributed no little to the 
movement. .the Peloponnesians’ 
ships having risked coming to 
Ionia to help’. We find pépos 
expressed Lys. 30. 16 rod péy yap 
tds pvyeiy (‘to your flight’) 
pépos TL Kal ovTos ovveBddero. 
The present passage seems to be 
imitated (through Menander) by 
Terence Heaut. 232 concurrunt 
multa eam opinionem quae mihi 
animoexaugeant. 285 = cody pev 
yap wépuxas kréi. mépukas is = 
duce ef. With idpis we supply in 
thought ef simply. —In this vs. 
and the four following the woAAd 
that contribute to Creon’s terror 
are enumerated: (a) Medea’s 
native genius (v. 285), (8) her 
acquired knowledge of magic, 
Kaka = Kakat téyvat (v. 285), 
(y) Jason’s provocation (v. 286), 
(5) Medea’s consequent threat 
as reported to Creon (vv. 287— 


289). 
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287. K\vw: = dkovw. For the 
idiomatic use of the present (like 
English ‘I hear’) see HA. 827. — 
ds amayyé\Aovel pow: = map dyyé 
wv. érayyéAAw, like renuntiare, 
is used particularly of the report 
of messengers or scouts. For the 
giving of information to a magis- 
trate we have pyviw and, less tech- 
nically, oyyaivw. Either of the 
latter verbs would, barring metre, 
have been, perhaps, more appropri- 
ate here. adzayyéAAovon, if taken 
strictly, implies that Creon has 
had Medea watched. 
Sévra Ovyarépa és ydpov Kal Tov 
Yhpavra tavryv cal airy TH ya- 
poupevnv. One article does duty 
for three and covers two genders. 
yapovupevny is used, metri gratia, 
where yynpopévyy would have har- 
monised better with the context. 
289. mu: of course ‘something’ 
bad (xaxov).— tatr: = 7a moANG 
&@ rovde Seiuaros oupPddrAerau. 
tair’ is object to pvAdsouat. — 


288 = Tov 


With zadety understand aira re- 
ferring to radr’. 290. Kpetroov: 
sc. éori.—viv is strongly em- 
phatic.—-apés o”: saving metre, 
got could equally well have been 
used. Note accent and tense of 
arex0ic0a. See Hogue, /rregular 
Verbs of Attic Prose, p. 40. 
291. With padOaxtobev’ a viv must 
be supplied in thought. It is with 
that unexpressed viv that the fol- 
lowing vorepoy is contrasted. 
292. ye: intensive of viv rather 
than restrictive, —certe rather than 
quidem. 293. Theaorist (€BrAawe) 
is more idiomatic with zoAAaxts 
than the perfect (eipyacrat) which 
is here combined with it. See 
GS. 259 for the aorist, and GS. 
257 for the perfect (which is there 
classed as ‘gnomic’). — d6fa: 
‘public opinion’, ‘reputation’. 
Vv. 294-301 contain general ob- 
servations on the evil of over- 
education, which, in vv. 302-305, 
Medea applies to herself. She 
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then (v. 306) comes to the real 
point at issue—the effect on 
Creon’s mind of 806&a in her case 
(od 8 at PoB7 pe). In wv. 307 
(latter half)-311 Medea tries to 
clear herself of Creon’s suspicion, 
winding up her speech with the 
request that she may not be ban- 
ished, backing it with the promise 
that she will hold her tongue and 
submit. It is pretty plain in all 
this that vv. 294-305, particularly 
vv. 294-301, are dragged in. The 
bitterness expressed here is Eu- 
ripides’s own. He is holding a 
brief for a real person, not merely 
for a character of his own creat- 
ing. That person was in all proba- 
bility Anaxagoras, who had been 
banished from Athens on the 
alleged ground of impiety, but 
really, as Euripides would have us 
think, because of ignorant preju- 
dice and jealousy. See Introd., 
p- 12,and Parmentier, Zurzpide et 
Anaxagore, p. 14. 

294. For 8¢ beginning a detailed 
discussion see, for example, v. 526. 
— xpi ob 108’: ‘ought never’ for 
‘never ought’, as shewn by the 
form of the neg. —Seris ... dviip: 
is = tov dptippova pice dvdpa. 
The relative clause involves its an- 


tecedent (viva in doris) and is, as 
a whole, subj. to éxdddoxecOat. 
Euripides means what we call a 
right-minded (cd@pova) man. 
The irony here is intensely bitter. 
295. jwepiooas: with codous, the 
two together being = trepaddovs. 
— ekb\SdoKerGar: middle of medi- 
ate action (‘causative middle’). 
See GS. 150.—codois: factitive 
predicate to maidas (éxdiddoxa- 
cba is = zorjoa SidacKdpevos). 
296. xwpls with gen. is synony- 
mous with zpés with dat., just as 
‘apart from’ may be =‘ besides’. 
— Gddqs .. . dpylas: for ris dAAys 
dpyias qv éxovow. Cp. Soph. Ey. 
763 péyora mdvrwv dv orwm eye 
kax@v.— &AAns: ‘besides’. A com- 
mon idiomatic use of d&AXos, from 
Homer on, cp. ¢.g. € 84 dua Tq ys 
kal dudiroAo. Kiov a&\dar, ‘with 
her went also handmaids besides’. 
GAAys is tautological after ywpés. 
—<Gpylas: = dpyias Sdgéys, cp. v. 
218. dpyias and the following 
Odvov are juxtaposed to heighten 
the contrast between them. 
297. dAddvovor : = xro@vrat. — a- 
erév: not ‘fellow-citizens’. dards 
and &évos are regularly contrasted. 
Medea the éevy speaks for Anax- 
agoras the éévos. 
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298. okmotow: = duaféor and 
opposed to codoict (cp. v. 190). 
The dat. is to be construed with 
ddfers (299), ‘in the eyes of 
stupid people ’.— kawa copa: = 
xatvyv (‘novel’) copiav. — rpoo- 
dépwv: sc. airois (Ze. Tots 
oxatois). The word means ‘of- 
fering’ or ‘ proffering’, rather than 
‘applying to’. 299. axpetos: = 
axpyoros. — wepveévar: = iow 
elvat, or simply elva:. 300. av: 
tautological with 8’, as quite often. 
— Boxotiow: = dofay éxovor, Ovopo. 
éxovorr, ‘reputed ’. — elSévar ri mror- 
xldov: = copay elvat. 301. kpelo- 
cav (sc. THY copiav, = opwreEpos ) 
vopiobels: ‘having come to be 
thought superior’, viz., by the men 
of the city, pos doray. — Avmpés 
év wéder avg: ‘you will appear 
one whose presence in the state is 
vexatious’, “a nuisance’ (and as 
such a fit subject for banishment). 
— We now see that vv. 298-301 are 
.a pretty,close commentary upon 
the general principle enunciated 
in vv. 296 and 297. The way in 
which ‘the. wise (cool) get a 
name for ,idleness, or rather use- 
lessness (dpyfa, which appears 
trom v. 299 to be = dypyoria), is 


explained in vv. 298-9; the way 
in which the wise became objects 
of jealousy (p@dvos) is explained 
in vv. 300-1. A certain obscurity 
in the expression of the thought 
is most plausibly explainable by 
the fact that Euripides in thus 
alluding to the banishment of 
Anaxagoras is dealing with a 
ticklish subject. His words are 
intended to be @wvavra cvveroiow. 
302. eyo 8 kairf: ‘and I too’, 
introducing the application of the 
preceding (apparent) generalities 
to her own case.—nat airds is 
generally = either xaif or airos 
simply. — riobe toxys: sc. Tov 
dpylav Kal POovov mpos aoriv. 
éxetv, as just explained. The 
gen. is partitive. — Kowava: ‘have 
fellowship’ (= kowwvos ceive). The 
person with whom Medea has 


fellowship is not expressed, but 


a ooi, “Avagaydpa, would rise be- 
fore the mind of the understand- 
ing in the audience. 303-305. In 
these verses the same ground is 


-gone over in a.general way for 


the application of the principle as 


-had been before traversed for the 


fuller enunciation of the principle 
in vv. 298-301. The repetition 
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may be partly due to. the poet's’ 
desire to round out four verses 
(302-306). 

303. Tots pév: ‘in the eyes 
of the one sort’, z.e. rots Soxov-. 
ow eidvat Tt rotxidov. — éridbo- 
vos: SC. ds copurépa ovoa, as we 
gather from the coi otca at: 
the head of the whole sentence 
and the contrast in 305,— to say 
nothing of the preceding parallel. 
305. rots 8 av: ‘in the eyes of 
the other sort on the contrary’, 
Z.e. Tots axatoiot. For & ad cp. 
Vv. 300. — mpocdvrns: = Oarépou 
Tporov, évavria, ‘the other way 
about’, explained (and repeated) 
in the negative od« dyav cody. 
Cp. v. 299. — @yav: here simply 
‘very’, ‘so very’. 306. We are 
here brought to the present dra- 
matic situation. — For the repeti- 
tion of § ad cp. Soph. 0.7. 230 
and 233, though there the inter- 
vention of two verses makes the 
repetition less striking. There, 
as here, 8’ ad appears in both the 


second and -the third terms of a 

series. —mAnppedés: = ddiKov, Ka- 

xov. The word involves a musical. 
metaphor. See L. and S.—wd@ys: 

sc. tm é€uod. 307. odx od’ exw: 
ro.: ‘not so am I disposed, I 

would have you know’. éyw is=- 
Sudxetpar. The emphatic ody &d 

is correlative with dAA’ in v..310. 

The thought expressed in vv. 307— 

311 is, in its simplest form, ov. cé. 
pic adN’ env eeu, ‘it is not you. 
that I hate, but my husband’. — py: 
tpfoys pas: a reassuring parenthe-> 
sis. — The vocative Kpéov belongs 

with the first half of the verse. 

309. th p 7Slkqkas: a vigorous and 

natural substitute for ob p’ Wdixyxas. 

—€£éSov: the finite form with asyn- 

deton is far more natural and vigor- 

ous here than would have been the 

participle éxdduevos. 310. Srrws... 

jyyev : ‘according to the promptings 

of your heart’. The imperfect in 

iyysv marks the persistence of the 

emotion that led to the action de- 
scribed in the aorist é&edov. 
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grr. ov 8’. . . réSe: tauto- 
logical, but such tautologies are 
not uncommon. — cwdpovav: with 
reference to Jason’s infidelity more 
than to Creon’s conduct. ‘Where- 
as you, I think, were playing your 
part in the matter chastely’ (im- 
plying ‘as Jason did not play his 
part’) is an odd, though perhaps 
not altogether unnatural way of 
stating the case. It is perhaps 
not going too far to trace a cer- 
tain grim humour in the words. 
Cp. Medea’s notable retort in v. 
606. 312. kal viv introduces the 
conclusion of the whole matter. 
The viv belongs to éar’ (v. 314). 
The pe clause is, as often, logi- 
cally subordinate and parentheti- 
cal.— 7d cov (sc. pepos) is = 
oé, meaning, however, Creon and 
Glauce, not Creon alone, as is 
shewn by the following two plu- 
rals (vupdever’, «0 mpdocotre). 
313 f. The fact that Medea is 
begging off from banishment is to 
blame for the prominence given 


to ryvde yAdva in its clause, even 
to the obscuring of éu’ which is 
contrasted with rd ody. — olketv: 
the tense makes it = dareActy 
oixovoay.— kat: emphasises 701- 
Knevot. 315. otynodperOa: a 
promise, and hence with the full 
‘will’ force of the future indica- 
tive. — vikdpevor: = 9TTwpevoe and 
with its construction. For the 
gender of this and #duKnpevor 
above, see HA. 637 b, GS. 55, 
B. 423 note. The masc. is also 
used sometimes when women are 
alluded to in the pl.; cp. Androm. 
712.—It will be noted that the 
closing couplet of this speech is 
rhymed after the manner of the 
closing couplet in some of Shake- 
speare’s blank verse speeches. 
Cp. also Androm. 689 f.— This 
speech of Medea’s seems to have 
the following scheme: 2 (general 
principle) + 8 (explanation) + 4 
(personal application) +8 (defence 
{4] and plea [4]). 316 f. In 
these two verses we have a variant 
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of the familiar contrast, overworked 
by Thucydides, though a common- 
place of Greek style, between do- 
yos, ‘fiction’, and épyov, ‘fact’. 
—dkotoa: padOdn’ : ‘gentle-sound- 
ing’. For the infin. (= auditu) 
see HA. 952.— tow dpevav: with 
Bovdcvas. The striking position 
points the contrast noted above 
between word and deed. 317. op- 
pwSla pow: sc. éori. The phrase is 
= dppwd0, PoBodpar. — Bovdcdets : 
for the mood see HA. 888, G. 1380, 
B. 594. 1, Gl. 611 a. 

318. roo@Se: to be construed 
with jooov, but anticipating and 
explained by the following ydp 
sentence — ‘less by reason of 
the following fact’. 319. yap: 
‘to wit’, ‘namely’, as often 
(yap explicativum). — oki0vpos : 
‘quick-tempered’, zvacunda, im- 
plying at the same time Addos 
(‘talkative ’).—dvip: sc. d&v0ujos 
(kal AdAos). 320. pvdrdocev: ad 
custodiendum, ‘to keep under 


surveillance’. — ovwmnAdcropos : 
‘close-mouthed’ (and by impli- 
cation, though that is of no 
real moment here, BapvOvpos). 
Creon’s remark here is, of course, 
in answer to what Medea had said 
in v. 314 f., particularly ovynod- 
peoOa. For the brachylogy (far 
more common in the somewhat 
laboured style of Sophocles than 
in Euripides) whereby two pairs 
of contrasted terms are fused 
into one, half by half, cp. Soph. 
O.T. 2-5 (and my note ad Joc.). 
321. GAN’: marks the sharp transi- 
tion from argument to command. 
—Aédyous: ‘empty words’. 322 f. 
és: ‘for’ after imv. — odk éxas 
réxvyv «ré.: but Medea by v. 347 
has proved that she has such an 
art. — peveis: potential future. — 
otoa: = yris el, guae sis, ‘seeing 
that you are’. 324. pf: she 
was going on to say, as is shewn 
by v. 326, e&éAauvé pe. — mpts oe 
yovdrav: per te tua genuaoro. Cp. 
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Horace, Carm. 1.8.1. The posi- 
tion of the pronoun in such phrases 
is idiomatic. We may supply here 
Aicoopat or ixeredvw. ‘yovatwy re- 
fers to the old gesture of clasping 
the knees of the person suppli- 
cated, whether Medea is supposed 
to clasp Creon’s knees here or not. 

326. ddd’: Medea takes into her 
own mouth, wutatis mutandis, the 
words that Creon was going on to 
utter, GAN é£eAG, ve. 327. 0d 
paddov % means, as commonly, 
‘not so much as’. — 8épous: 


330 


‘family’. 328. Cp. vv. 30-33, 
166 f. — viv: Ze. when I am 
being driven into exile, albeit from 
another Jand. — pvelav o: = we 
prnpas. 329. yap: somewhat dif- 
ferent from the usein 327. There 
the particle marked assent, here it 
marks acceptance and approval of 
the principle involved in the pre- 
ceding remark. — mdhy tékvav: = 
xwpis téxvov. See on v. 296. 
330. Epwres: 7z.e. the passion of 
love. Cp. v. 627.— ds péya: a 
more precise door. , 
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331. Creon answers, rather drily, 
‘ That, I fancy, depends on circum- 
stances’. 332. Tav&’ és alrios 
kakav: = 0s (= ékeivos Os) aitids 
é€ott Tavde xaxaov, ‘the author of 
these miseries’, z.¢. Jason. The 
whole clause is subject of Ad@ou. 
333. Gwdddafov mévouv: ‘rid me 
of trouble’. Note the difference 
of tense between the two im- 
peratives — the first denoting 
the cause, the second the effect. 


334. mévov pév: ‘trouble, indeed’; 
but to Creon’s ear ‘trouble, for- 
sooth!’. This would be said with 
a covert reference to her plan of 
vengeance. — jets 8: the caesura 
coincides with a rhetorical pause, 
— ‘and we—are we not involved 
in trouble?’. 335. é omaSdv : 
= in éraddv. 336. Thesentence 
which is interrupted at the head 
of this verse is continued at length 
in v. 340 ff. 
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maoiy 7 apopyny Tots euots, eel TaTHpP 
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337- dxAov mapéEes: we should 
say, ‘You are going to make a 


scene’. 338. ov 000’: emphatic 
by its position. ‘It’s not that 
that’. Tov? is = py dvyeiv. — 


ixérevoa: for the tense cp. qver 
Vv. 223. 339. th 8al:=7/ 3y, 
‘why then’, ze. ef uy Toul ixérev- 
ods pov Tuyxeiy. — Bidty : explained 
negatively in the second half of 
the verse. Cp. Caesar’s “Ista 
quidem vis est”, when Cimber, 
feigning the suppliant, clung to 
his toga (Suetonius, //. 82).— 
It should be noted that this sti- 
chomythy of 16 vv. (324-339) is 


preceded by 8 wv. of Creon’s (316- 
323), followed by 7 of Medea’s 
and 7 of Creon’s (340-354). 
340. plav: the emphatic position 
makes this = piav povov. The in- 
terlocked order of the words in the 
line throws piav tyv8 ypépay into 
bold relief. 341. Euprepavar dpov- 
718: = éexppovtica.—y: sc. 650, 
‘which way’. 342. adoppyv: lit- 
erally ‘start off*, then, concretely, 
‘base of supplies’, ‘ provision ’.— 
épots: emphatic; ‘ #zze; for their 
father’, etc. 343. odSév rpotipa: 
Sc. adra@v. mporiay is used here 
practically like dpovrifew. 
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344. otxtipov: cp. v. 712.— Kal 
ov ror: ‘you too, you know ’. —7rai- 
Sev wartp: the gen. is used where 
we should use an indefinite article, 
‘a father’. It is implied, if the 
words are to be taken strictly (as 
they need not, perhaps, be taken), 
that Creon had other children be- 
sides the princess. With zaryjp 
understand ef. 346. rotpod: gen. 
of 76 éuov, sc. wépos. The simple 
gen. (‘of relation’, so-called), for 
which in most cases prose used 
wept with the gen., occurs not only 
with ¢povris but with ¢dpovrilw 
and its synonyms. — pevfotpeba: = 
PAAopev hevserGar, ‘must go into 
exile’. 347. xelvovs 5€: emphatic 
and as though rovmod pev had gone 
before. ‘It is for them that I 
weep.’ — cupdopg kex pnpevous: casz 
Sunesto implicitos. 348. tkurra: 
= minime, ‘by no means’.— Afjp : 


= Oupds. — rvpavvexev: in a bad 
sense. 349. alSodpevos 8: = dAX’ 
aidovpevos. The participle is = 
tm’ aidods, ‘out of regard for other 
people’s feelings’, ‘out of soft- 
heartedness’; cp. paddaxicbev, v. 
291. — TOAAG BH SiépOopa: ‘I have 
done a deal of mischief’. Creon 
gives with one hand and takes back 
with the other. Euripides has 
drawn in this scene, in few strokes, 
but sure, the character of a weakly 
good-natured pompous old despot. 
Cp. Introd. p: 46. The 8 merely 
emphasises zoAAd. 350. kal viv: 
Creon now makes an application 
of his mischievous magnanimity. 
351. Spas 8€: sc. ei al dpa éSapap- 
Tdvwv. — Todbe : = Tod THVO’ Hucpay 
petvar. — twpotvvérw: = mporeyw. 
352. Aapmds Oco}: =A. HAO = 
€ws. — dperar: the future indic. is 
minatory. See G. 1405, Gl. 648 b. 
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354. 95e: one is tempted to ren- 
der, ‘this time’. Creon plays firm 
after eating the words that he had 
spoken at v. 322f. For d0e (= 
rode) see GS.127. 358-363. The 
anapaests of the Coryphaeus keep 
time to the retreating footsteps of 
Creon. 358. 4xéwv: gen. of cause. 
359 f. The second question in- 
troduced by riva defines the first. 
—corfipa xaxdv is in apposition 
to geviay and = 7 owoe ce Kady. 
For the use of owryp as a practical 
femininesee L.andS. 362f. ao- 
pov: cp. v. 279. — kAb8wva Kakdv : 
for the figure of the “sea of 


troubles”, natural to a sea-faring 
people — Greek or English — cp. 
Aesch. Pers. 433. 364-409. The 
following speech of Medea’s ap- 
pears to be symmetrically arranged 
as follows :6 + 6+5+ 5 (vv.364- 
385); then after elev, which is 
extra metrum and marks a transi- 
tion, 9 +649 (vv. 386-409). 
364-5. ‘Things have gone badly 
on all hands — who'll deny it ?— 

but not at all to that pass are those 
matters come — don’t imagine so 
—as yet’. —tavryq tata (sc. éy 4) 
refers to the words of the Cory- 
phaeus in vv. 359-60 aot ore 
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tpn xré. Medea is not ready 
to take up the question of flight 
and asylum until she has, in 
thought, despatched her enemies 
(vv. 366-385); then (vv. 386- 
394) she touches on the question 
of a refuge after the imagined 
murder. 

366 f. The chiastic arrange- 
ment of the sentence contained in 
these two verses is to be noted. 
— & do’: = pdvovor. — ayaves and 
wévo. are synonyms; the more 
natural and literal term being put 
second, as commonly in repetition 
of the same idea. — vupolois: col- 
lectively of vypdios and vipdy. — 
rote. Kndevoactw: z.¢c. Creon, the 
plural being used to match vup- 
dios. 368. Soxeis yap: an ex- 
planation put in the form of a 
question. Medea anticipates the 
question from the Coryphaeus 
(who is addressed in Soxeis) why 
she should have supplicated Creon 
(Ti otv rovd eBarevoas ; or the 
like). ‘Why’ represents the force 
of yap. — av tends, as elsewhere, 


to attach itself to the verb of 
thinking, though it belongs, strictly 
speaking, to the dependent infin. 
—év8e: emphatic and contemp- 
tuous. We should expect rovrov 
in prose, the more so as Creon is 
not present. 369. A conflation 
of the two constructions ef yy Te 
éxépSauvov 7) érexvopny and py 
TL Kepdatvovcay 7 Texvapéevyv. — 
Tt. = meptoody Tt, ‘something’, 
meaning ‘something special’. 
370. Medea answers her own 
question..— The second ové’ is 
plainly not correlative to the first. 
Each means ‘not even’, but the 
sentence contains an anti-climax. 
—xepoitv clearly means Medea's® 
hands and isa natural redundancy. 
371. Ls autem eo stultitiae perventt. 
372. é6v: adversative = émei ej. 
— civ: ‘arrest’. 373. Pardue: 
éxBaddvra could have stood. See 
G. 928. The object of the parti- 
ciple is of course pe, to be sup- 
plied from rtdéya BovdAcdpara. — 
ediicev: Permisit. adyxev would 
be dzmiszt. 
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374 f. év q: ‘before the close 
of which ’.— vexpots @4o0w: pic- 
turesque for droxrev@. vexpovs is 
factitive predicate to tpeis Trav 
éuav éxOpav, and Oyow is = 
momow, a use of riOyus com- 
mon in Greek poetry from the 
second verse of the /Zad on. 
376. Having decided upon the 
killing, Medea now proceeds to 
discuss ways and means. An ew- 
barras de choix (moddas 68ovs) 
confronts her. — @avactyous: = 
_Oavdrov. Cp.v.479. 377. érolav: 
sc. 6ddv.—éyxepa: subjunctive. 
378-380. In apposition to ézoiav 
mperov éyxeo®. Of the ‘many 
ways of death’ Medea names but 
two, then pulls herself up short 
with an objection to both (vv. 
381-383) and chooses a different 
one, which is the handiest for her 
(vv. 384-385). 378. Sapa vupdr- 
kév: Ze. the house of the newly- 
married couple ( = d0povs i” éorpw- 


Tat A€xos). 379. Cp. v. 4o. — 8 
fwaros: sc. atr@v (22. TOV vup- 
gdiwy implied in  vupduxcy). 
380 = 40. She thinks, of course, 
of killing them in their sleep. 
381. GAA’: argumentative, = az. 
— tt: more emphatic than mn, 
‘one something’, ‘a something’. 
— mpdcavres : = €vavrioy, Cp. Vv. 305- 
—el AnOfoopar: in Attic prose 
rather ef yap AnPOyooua. The 
omission of the explicative yap 
in such sentences is common in 
the Ionic prose of Herodotus. 
The future is minatory, an exten- 
sion to the first person of the 
force proper to the second per- 
son in threatening conditions. 
382. trecBalvoura: = ovyy eo Bai- 
vovga. — Texvopéevy : seems to re- 
fer to v. 378, as the first half of 
the verse clearly does to v. 379 f. 
383. Qavotca: coincident aorist; 
see GS. 343. — ohAfiow yéadov : 
ludibrio sim, Cp. v. 404. For 
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the form yéAwy see HA. 176 D. 
For the sentiment cp. Heracl. 
443 f. 

384 f. Kpdnora: = xpatiorov 
sc. éori. — Thy evOetav : dddv is to be 
supplied from v. 376. The phrase 
belongs to éAclv.— GS wepixapev 
codol: = éxeivw 6 a. o. For the 
gend. of codoi cp. v. 314.— pappa- 
kous is in apposition to the clause } 
- +. pdAtora. treated as a substan- 
tive. ‘Best take them the straight 
way with what I am naturally most 
skilled in—poisons.’ 386. elev: 
with this interjection (connected 
with efa and not to be con- 
founded with elev from efvac) the 
speaker here, as elsewhere, takes 
breath at the end of one division 
of the discourse before beginning 
the next. Cp. Plat. 4fol. 18 E 
elev: dmodoyntéov Sy, & advdpes 
*A@nvaio. ‘So far so good’ repre- 
sents the force. — kat 84: = 7d, 
‘already’. The particles are used 
here, as elsewhere (e.g. v. 1107), 
to introduce an imagined state of 


peivac’ obv ETL OuLKpov ypdvor, 
> % Lal 
aopahys pavn, 
ovyn povov. 


390 


affairs. That they do not mean 
‘suppose now’, or ‘behold’, seems 
to be shewn by A.F. 867 jv ido 
kal 89 tTwaooe Kpata, ‘lo and be- 
hold already shakes he his head’. 
387. &ovdov and éxeyytous, ‘un- 
robbable’ and ‘furnishing secur- 
ity’ amount to the same thing 
here. Cp. owripa xaxav, v. 360. 
388. ficoerat rodpov Sénas: = ow- 
ce Tovpov cpa (= eve). The 
person (S¢uas, cGpa) is emphasised 
in such legal relations in Greek, 
like corpus in Latin. Cp. the 
familiar writ of habeas corpus. 
389. ovk teri: 72.¢. ovK or GoTIS 
Tabdta moinoet. Medea speaks as 
though she had asked ris éorey 
Goris pioeTar; 390. Tipyosdoda- 
Afs: ‘tower unshakable’, if we 
take do@aAys literally ; ‘tower of 
safety’ (dop21Ans = dodarcias), 
if we take the adjective figuratively. 
Cp. Alc. 311 wal mais peév dponv 
matép éxer mupyov peyav. — This 
verse is an anticipation of the com 
ing of Aegeus (v. 663). 
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® Le ‘ ‘x € / 
podiora mavtav kat Evvepyov ciddunp, 
‘Exdryy pvyots vaiovoay éotias éuns — 
Xaipwv Tis avT@v Totpov adyvuvel Kéap, 
AY 2 3 , \ > / , 
mupovs 8 éya odw Kat Mvypods Ojow ydpous, 


~: A ~ *. % > X / 
mucpov € Kndos Kal puyas euds xPovds. 


392. &eXavvy : ‘shall continue to 
constrain’. The force of the tense 
(contrasted with that of avy 390) 
is enhanced by the preposition. 
— Evupodopa autxavos : ‘overwhelm- 
ing misfortune’, ‘misfortune that 
drives one to one’s wits’ end’. — 
The whole verse is = jv 6& py 
Tis ppiv wipyos aopadys dary. 
393. airf: ‘in person’, contrasted 
with the indirect means mentioned 
in vv. 385 and 391. The notion 
is further and more distinctly car- 
ried out in &/dos AaBotoa, which 
is a more graphic fide. — «hv 
pA&ddw Oavetv: ‘even if I shall be 
about to die for it’. 394. réApns 
. . . kaptepsy adds nothing to the 
thought and is really a sort. of 
anticlimax, except in so far as it 
helps to point the contrast with 
ddAw and ovyq inv. 391. 395. Ba 
Kré: Ouvupe is understood. — thy 
— yw: eam— quam. 3096. wav- 
vov: used, without regard to 
gender, merely to enhance the 


400 
superlative. 398. xalpwv: z- 
pune. — 15: = ovdels. — adrav: 


who are referred to is as readily 
understood here as in the ode of 
v. 394. Medea has no need to be 
more precise. — rodpev: emphatic 
both in its position after the cae- 
sura and in its separation from its 
substantive.— With this v. cp. 
Hom. a. 266, 8 346, p 137. 399. m- 
Kpots 8’: = dAAG TiKpots pev. — 
éyé: carries on the emphasis of 
Tovpov. — Ofaw: see v. 375.— 
yapous: prose would demand trois 
ydpous. This verse refers to Jason 
and the princess, though ou, 
the force of which extends to the 
following verse, includes Creon. 
400. Prose would demand 76 «j- 
Sos kai Tas Huyas Tas éuds. The 
reference in this verse is, of course, 
exclusively to Creon. 

401-409. A powerful self-exhor- 
tation, winding up (vv. 407-409) 
with a general reflection on the 
character of women. 
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Lal > Lal X e ia > » 
yeyaoar é€oOdod tarpos “HXiov 7” azo; 
> 7 , ‘ BY \ , 
éniotacat d€* mpds 6€ Kal mepvKapev 
yuvaires és pev Ec ON’ dunyavetarat, 
Kakov O€ TavTwr TéKTOvEes TOPwTaTaL. 


4or. GAN ela: the formula 
of transition is used as though 
she turned to speak to another 
person. This sense of duality, on 
which self-exhortation is based 
and which appears so strikingly 
in the Homeric Odysseus, appears 
also not only in the drama, but 
later in the familiar “ The spirit is 
willing, but the flesh is weak”. — 
pydév: acc. of the inner object 
with deidov. — dv érloracat: par- 
titive obj. to PeiSov and = ray a 
éxiotacat (= THs ons émioTHpys)- 
— By an odd play on words, the 
like of which would be hard to find 
elsewhere, the form of Medea’s 
name is here suggested in pndev, 
the meaning, as from pdea, in éxi- 
oragat. 402. The participles are 
modal with geidov pydév. With 
the form of v. 402 cp. vv. 369 
and 382. 403-406. These verses 
furnish fine examples of the force 
of asyndeton in Greek. 403. és rd 
Savév: cp. mpds TO Kaprepoy V. 
394-— viv xré: =ds viv dywv éorw 

MEDEA — 9 


eipvyxias (= dvSpeias). 404. Spas: 
= dpds ydp. — yédwta opdciv: = 
ludibrio fier¢; cp. v. 383 and 
Suppl. 846. 405. tots Ziorvdelous 
(sc. yovors) : a contemptuous des- 
ignation of Creon and his daugh- 
ter as descendants of the robber 
Sisyphus. The words are = rots 
amd Swovdov. — trois 7° ar Atorovos 
yévous: contemptuous for "Idcov. 
The generalising plural is in place 
here. 406. yeyaoav: = qTIs y- 
yovas, guae filia sis.— marpés: to 
be directly connected with yeyo- 
gay: the preposition in “HAiov 7 
dzro indicates here greater remote- 
ness of descent (guaeqgue Sole avo 
sis edita). 407 . éwloraca: 8é: 
‘but you understand’, implying, 
‘and so there is no need of the 
question '. —-mpis 8: = mpos 8& 
rovrous or ére dé. — kal weddKxapev 
yvvaikes: ‘by our mere nature we 
women are’. kal reixapcy is = 
kai (intensive) pice éopev. yu- 
vatkes is subject, not predicate, to 
mepixapey. 408 f. és to ON: ¢ for 
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‘ , ‘ , Fa a . 
kal Oika Kal mavra Tadw oTpéperau 
avdpaor pev dddrar Bovdat Gedy 7° 


good (deeds)’.—rékroves codd- 
Tara. seems more graphic than 
moAvpnxavutata. Note réxroves 
used as a feminine.— For the 
rhyming final couplet, cp. the close 
of Medea’s speech in vv. 292-315. 

The First Stasimon (see Introd. 
p- 63) which follows (vv. 410-445) 
has two parts. In the first strophic 
couplet (vv. 410-430) we have 
general statement, in the second 
strophic couplet (vv. 431-445) ap- 
plication thereof to Medea’s case. 
Such relation of the parts of a cho- 
ral ode is to be observed elsewhere. 
In detail the contents of the 
ode are as follows: Everything 
is turning about, men are to be 
deemed deceivers and perjurers 
ever, womankind is to be glori- 
ous and no more infamous (first 
strophe). The old songs about 
woman’s faithlessness shall go out 
of fashion. Had women but had 
the gift of poetry, they had sung 
thelikeof men. The score of his- 
tory on that side is a long one 
(first antistrophe). Medea is a 
present example, beguiled from 
home by misplaced love, dwell- 
ing among aliens, abandoned by 
her husband, presently to be driven 
from the land (second strophe). 


Greek faith is faithless, her father’s 
house is shut against Medea, her 
husband’s house is ruled by her 
rival (second antistrophe). Such 
is this ode in its relation to the 
play. Possible covert references 
to the times are noted below. 

410. Rivers flowing up hill nat- 
urally typify a violent reversal of 
the order of things. The ex- 
pression was proverbial (zapoyia 
éni Tv eis TO evayTiov Kal Tapa TO 
mpoojnKov peraBadrromevwy mpary- 
parwv Schol.). Cp. Suppl. 520. 
—rotapév raya: Homeric phrase 
=motapot. Cp. Y 9 Kal mnyas 
motapav Kal micea moujevta. — 
iepiv: sacrorum. Cp. Horace'’s 
stratus nunc ad aquae lene caput 
sacrae (Carm.1.1,22). The sa- 
credness, or even semi-divine char- 
acter, of rivers was ingrained in 
Greek and Roman belief. 411. The 
preceding verse was the sign. In 
this verse we have the thing sig- 
nified. The two xai’s are proba- 
bly ‘both ...and’. The couplet 
taken by itself must have rung 
ominously in the ears of the audi- 
ence on the eve of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. 412 f. dv8pdo.: = 
av8piv, which is avoided on ac- 
count of the following Oedy. — 
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EPXETAL TYLA yuvatKei yevel, 


obdkért SuvaKédados papa yuvatkas e&eu. 420 
podoa S€ tadavyevéwy Aj€ovo’ dodav 421 
Tav €uav vpvedoa amioToovvar. 
el yap év awerépa yoda Avpas 
amace Odom dowdav 425 


apy } 
DoiBos, ayytwp pehéwv, 
4 
éret avTayno av UpLvov 


In deAvat . . . dpape we have a chias- 
mus. With deAcou understand eit. 
— Oedv aloris : = dpkot. 

414. tav 8 éudv: contrasted 
with dvdpdot pey and = (as is 
shewn in the sequel) ray 8% yuvai- 
k@v. The contrast has occasioned 
a somewhat difficult order of words. 
Construe otpdpovor papat wore 
Tav éuav Biorav evkAeav exe. 
The inf. éyevv expresses result, and 
&rpepovcr is = orpody mpdgovor, 
‘will cause by their turn-about ’. — 
dapat: rxmores, ‘the current talk 
of men’, ‘ the voice of the world’. 
416. Repeating the thought of 
the preceding verse and itself 
repeated in the following verse, 
which is in form the negative 
equivalent of v. 415. — épxerat is, 
by virtue of the meaning of the 
verb, = a future. — ripa is a vaguer 
ebkA eta. — yuvarkelw yéver: ‘ wo- 


mankind’. 420. SvoKéAaSos papa: 
=6voKAeu. 421 f. ‘Nay, the music 
of ancient minstrelsies shall cease 
hymning my unfaithfulness.’ — 8€: 
= adda after the preceding nega- 
tive. —potoo. is plural because 
dowav is. —madatyevéov: epithet 
transferred from the poets to their 
works. The reference is to such 
things in the Greek poets as ‘ He 
that trusts woman trusts cheats’ 
(Os 8& yuvarxt wero, rérol 6 
ye pydyryor) in Hesiod Of. 375 
and ézel ovxre mata yuvagi in 
Hom. A 456, according to the 
Scholia. We may add the poem of 
Semonides of Amorgos on women. 
— Trav éudv = Trav yuvaiketov.— bp- 
vedoor: the epic form is specially 
appropriate in a reference to epic 
poetry. 423. év: as though éOyxe, 
not dace, were to follow. The 
phrase ev duerépa yvoua dace 
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ov & é« pev oikwy Tarpiwy émevoras 431 
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Tddava, puyas dé xdpas 


seems to be an ornate amacev Hpiv 
eidévat, ‘had vouchsafed unto us 
to know’. — Oérmuv: = Oetav. 

427. apaévev yévva: ‘mankind’ 
is put briefly for ‘the poetry of 
mankind’. — paxpés alév: ‘time’, 
hominum memoria. — txev: sc. dv- 
vapuv, ‘is able’. 430. For the two 
accus. see on v. 61. — dperépav av- 
Spav re potpav seems to mean ‘the 
relations of men and women’, 
that is to say, those in which 
men have wronged women. — 
TOAAG pév: = oAAG pev Kal dAAG, 
as is shewn by the contrast in 
the following verse. 431-438. o% 
is the subject throughout these 
verses; pev. . . S€.. . 8 are 
correlative. — 431 ff. Cp. for the 
subject matter vv. 1-2 and 6-8, 
also 207-212. -— 8Stpovs IIévrov 
wérpas: ‘the twin rocks of the Eu- 
xine’,= Sup7Anyddas. — dploaca : 
lit. ‘bounding’; here ‘traversing 
the water that separates’. Cp. 
Aesch. Suppl. 546. — TIévrov: sc. 
véevov. Cp. Hipp. 3 f. dcou re 


Tldvrov reppsvev + Ar)avrixav 
| vatovow eiow pas dpavres HALov, 
‘All that between the Euxine and 
the bounds | Of Atlas dwell and see 
the light of day’. 435. dvdv5pous : 
factitive predicate to xoiras with 
édéoaca (= 7 dd€cat ToToce 
or, more precisely, rg dAéoae Tov 
dv8pa am.) —Kolras Néxtrpwv: = 
ext pa, like rorap@v mayat (v.410) 
for morapot. 437. xépas: with 
edatvy (= eEeAavvy). 439-445. 
These verses are loosely connected 
with the preceding sentence. A 
fresh hold, as it were, is taken of 
the subject. The degenerate faith 
of Greece is declared and its effect 
(through Jason’s perfidy) upon 
Medea. It seems clear that the 
striking opening verses of this an- 
tistrophe have reference to the 
present state — in the mind of the 
poet and in that of his audience — 
of the Greek world. The covert 
allusions to the times have added 
to the difficulty of understanding 
this fine ode. 
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"EAAGSe 4 peydha peéver, aidepia & avémra’ 440 
cot 0 ovre TaTpos Sdjo1, 

Svorave, peDoppicacba 

LOX Iav rapa Tavde, NéxTpav 

(7°) dda, Bacidera Kpeioowy 


Sdpoow énéora. 


439 f. BéBaxev Spxwv xdpis is 
practically repeated, in negative 
form, in ot’. . . wévet, which clause 
in its turn is filled out by the 
affirmative aifepia 8 dvémra. — 8p- 
kov xdpis, ‘the grace of oaths’, 
is an ornate evopxia—a bit of 
Gykos. —alSés seems best inter- 
preted here by ‘honour’. It is 
more radical than dpxwy xdpts, as 
being that from which good faith 
springs. Plato makes his Prota- 
goras (Protag. 322 C-D) tell how 
aids (in the sense, it should seem, 
of regard for other people’s rights, 
knowledge of seum and tuum) 
and déky (the giving to every man 
his own, the principle of saz 
cuigue) were sent down by Zeus 
to savage mankind, that society 
might be possible. ‘Sense of de- 
cency’, ‘sense of what is due to 
others’, ‘sense of honour’, are 
phases of aidus to the Greek mind. 
— ‘EAAG&t tq peyadq: whether 
the dative is to be regarded as 
local or not, the phrase is = Zofd 
Graecid, ‘in all Greece’, “in the 


445 


length and breadth of Hellas” 
(Headlam). For this use of peyas 
cp. Soph. Anz. 420 f. év 8 éue- 
oT wOn péyas | aifyp, interpreted by 
Sophocles himself in £7. 713 év 8¢ 
mas éueoTwHOn Spouos. For Latin, 
cp. Virgil Georg. 2. 338 f. ver 
magnus agebat | orbis = ver totus 
agebat orbis, ‘spring the whole 
round world was celebrating’. — 
al€epla (= pds aifépa) dvérra: 
this seems clearly a reminiscence 
of Hesiod O%. 199 f., where it is 
said that in the Iron Age Aidis 
kat Néweors will abandon man- 
kind for the home of the gods, 
GOavdrwy pera Pdrov troy mport- 
movt dvOpwrous. 441-445. ore 
and +’ are correlative, ‘on the one 
hand not, while on the other hand *. 
—tarpds S6uor and A€krpwv Sépor- 
ow are contrasted, ‘father’s house’ 
and ‘wedlock (= husband’s)house’. 
With 8duo. understand cio’. — 
Storave: like raAawa in v. 437. 
—peBopploacar: ‘for thee to 
shift anchorage to’,= ware peBop- 
pioacOa. A natural sea-meta 
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450 
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phor.— @dda Pactra: whether 
‘another, a princess’ or ‘ another 
princess’ is meant, is hard to de- 
termine, but probably the latter. 
—S8oporcw éméora: ‘has taken 
charge of the house’, = ‘has been 
placed in charge of the house’ 
(ereoraOn, pracfecta est). 

446 ff. In the second episodion 
(vv. 446-626) Jason appears, with 
a shew of doing the proper thing, 
to offer Medea assistance in her 
flight. The stormy scene which 
follows gives Euripides an admi- 
rable opportunity to exhibit the 
characters of Medea and Jason. 
446 = od viv mp@rov Kafopa aAdO 
moAAdKis kateidov, a striking con- 
densation. For the empirical aor- 
ist see on v. 292 f. 447. A 
vigorous prolepsis for as dunyxavov 
Kakov éoTt Tpaxyeia dpyyn. — aph- 
xavov kakév is = dunyavos cup- 
opa ; cp. v. 392. — ds is, of course, 
exclamatory. 448. Jason does 
not proceed logically; the ydp is 
used as though he had said before 
xabop® viv 6 Kai ToAAGKLS KaTElOoy. 
Even then as xai ov would have 


made a more precise connection 
of thought. — wapév: = éfov, sc. 
go..— txav: ‘keep’; note the 
tense. 449. kotdws hepoioy: ‘by 
bearing lightly’, z.e. ‘by bearing 
tamely’, py Bia pepovon. Cp. 
Vv 242. opovoay would have been 
equally correct. 450. ékmeoq : 
idiomatic for éxBAnOyon. — 451- 
454. The gist of the sentence is, 
‘and you may thank your lucky 
stars, too, that you are getting off 
so lightly’. The expression is com- 
plicated by Jason’s thrusting in a 
reference to himself in the form of 
a py clause. In other words, the 
thought would be sufficiently served 
by kal av Képdos Hyod Cnurovpevy 
gvyy. Indeed, what we have here 
may well be an improvement of 
Euripides’s on an original kal xépdos 
HyoU Cyusovpevy puy7. 451. ob8iv 
wpGypa: Sc. cori, ‘it’s no matter’, 
z.2. TO els ewe we Kaka A€yety, as 
explained in the sequel. apayypa 
here has the special force that it 
has in mpdypara éyev and mpda- 
ypara Trapéxev = negotium habere 
and negotium exhibere. 
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452. The prolepsis is like that 
fn v. 447. The'as is probably 
again exclamatory, notwithstand- 
ing the superl. Cp. v. 62, where 
we have &s with ovdév. 453. Of 
course the yey clause brings the 
dé clause in its train. The rela- 
tive clause here is practically 
=a genitive (= dvri with the 
gen.) dependent on Cywovpevn, 
‘for your insolence to royalty’. 
454. Singularly expressed for wav 
Képodos Fyou CyuioicOa puyy. As 
the verse stands we supply in 
thought 7d totro macyev. 455- 
458. Jason here anticipates the 
possible objection that he might 
have prevented the exile by using 
his influence with Creon and the 
princess. He throws all the blame 
on Medea. — BaotAéwv : Creon and 
his daughter. 456. éBovdépyy: ze. 
‘said that I wanted’. 457. ov« 
dvteis: = od avy, and with the 
same constr. (gen.).— A€youo’ de- 
scribes the manner of otk aneis 


460 


pupias. 458. tupdvvous: appar- 
ently with the same reference as 
Baorréov, v.455.—Torydp : 7.¢. émet 
otk avis Kré. — exmery X@ovds: 
ending a verse and a division of 
the speech, asin v. 450. 459. Kak 
tavé': a redundant explanation of 
Opus, ‘even under these circum- 
stances’. — ovK dreipykds ldous 
describes the action from a moral 
point of view, ‘not having re- 
nounced friends’ (z.e. not having 
turned disloyal), instead of ‘not 
having renounced you’. For aa- 
yopevev, ‘renounce’, w. acc., cp. 
Ak. 735 «i 8 dmemeiv ypyv pe 
Kyptkwov vro| THY anv maTpwav 
éotiav, ametrov av, ‘were it lawful 
for me by public criers to re- 
nounce thy paternal hearth, I had 
renounced it’. 460. Td adv: sc. 
pépos. The phrase is = cov. — 
8€: = GAA after the negative. 
—ytvor: probably to be under- 
stood as a mere formal civility, 
‘madam’, 
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461. axpfpev: here only in 
tragedy. 462. tov: sc. dAdov, 
‘anything else’, z.e. besides the 
Xpypara implied in éxpypwov 
(=xpypdrwv evberys).— wédN' : = 
moAAd yap. — épédxerar: ‘draws 
in its wake’, like an édodAkis 
(‘yawl’). This is another sea- 
metaphor. The phrase is a bit of 
Euripides’s apt sententiousness. 
463. ov atrq is redundant after 
the middle in épéAxerau. — kal: 
with ei, ‘even if’. Ifthe negative 
were brought to the head of the 
sentence, we should have ovée yap 
dy ei. — orvyeis: the indic. implies 
ds Kat mrovets, ‘as indeed you do’. 
464. The verse reads almost like 
a parody of Antigone’s otro: ouve- 
xOav, GAG Trpdirely Edy, ‘not 
for joint hate, for joint love was I 
born’ (Soph. Ant. 523). For 
the form of expression we may 
compare also Heracl. 26 f. éyw 8& 
ow evyovot ouppedyw reéxvors | 
Kal oy Kak®s mpdocove, cup- 


467 


macxw Kaxds.— Jason’s speech 
seems to be divided thus: 5 + 4 
+4+6. Cp.onv.458. 465f. el- 
meiv yAdoon: the same vigorous 
redundancy as in qWdpny x pov 
Vv. 370.— to: sc. duvupuv. — pée- 
ylorov: predicative, ‘for that is 
the greatest reproach upon your 
unmanliness that my tongue can 
utter’. Indeed, in simple terms 
what worse reproach is there than 
the superlative of xaxds with the 
universalising prefix ? — o els dvav- 
Splav: = 0° dvavdpov dvra or THY 
onv avavdpiav. — For the form of 
Medea’s exclamation cp. Jocasta’s 
cry Soph. O.7. 1071 f. tov ioy, 
duornve: TodTo ydp ao exw | jdvoy 
mpoceireiv, dAdo 8 ov 700" YoTepov. 
467. HdAOes: = (as often) jKets. — 
wpds hpads: the preposition seems 
to have its full force, ‘ before me’, 
‘face to face with me’, = quay 
cis Oyiv. — yeyds : adversative, 
= yeyos pus. See GMT. 
B59: 
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469. 768’: anticipatory of the 
following verse. 470. Spavr’: the 
pres. of Spay has very commonly 
a perfect force in tragedy. — lr’: 
used with an indignant force, as 
often, and resuming the particip., 
as though that had been ézei Spas. 
See GMT. 856. — évavrlov Brémety : 
Ze. évavriov BAcupa BAemrev. Cp. 
on mpos Huas V. 467. 472. 8: ina 
tone of concession, ‘you did well, 
though, to come’. — poddy: coin- 
cident aorist particip. See HA. 
856b, G. 1290. 474. Auwhoy: the 
Attic form for both continuative 
(imperfect) and aorist fut. pass. 
See for this distinction GS. 168. 
— KAtov: sc. xax@s. See HA. 
820, G. 1241, B. 513. Note the 
chiasmus in Adéaca kovpicOyoopat 
and Avmjon KAvwv. 476. A de- 
tailed statement is commonly in- 
troduced in Attic Greek by yap, 
but sometimes we find d€ instead 


of ydp, sometimes we have asyn- 
deton, as here. —The hissing 
in this and the following verse 
caused by the frequent sigmas 
(sigmatism) is quite probably 
meant to be expressive of the 
speaker’s contempt. But it seems 
not to have pleased his contem- 
poraries. One of the characters 
of the comedian Plato says (/7. 30) 
to another that has used several 
words with rr for oo, Ed yé co 
yevor? drt | Zowoas éx TaV otypa 
tay Evpiridov, ‘bless you for 
rescuing us from (= sparing us) 
Euripides’s s’s’—a pretty plain 
reference to the present passage. 
See further the Scholia. 477. ratv- 
rév anticipates the notion of the 
first preposition in cvveéByoav. 
— "Apygov cxddos: = “Apyois 
oxados, cp. v. 1. Prose would 
require es for the goal (eis THv 
*Apy4). 
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478 f. wephOévra: = érel éréu- 
Ons. The reference is to the 
commission of Aeetes in Aea, 
not to the sending of the expedi- 
tion by Pelias.—émoraryv: the 
nomen agentis is used here, as 
elsewhere (cp. Soph P&zl. 93 wep- 
pes . . . cor Evvepyarys), to de- 
note purpose and is furthermore 
coupled with the future participle 
(crepotvra). With the follow- 
ing CevyAquon, émisrarny becomes 
equivalent to CevSovra (ravpous 
muprvoovs CevEovra). The in- 
strumental GvyAatou is coupled 
with the verbal noun as though 
the latter were a participle. It 
may be added that the use of the 
substantive (émordrnv) obviates 
a heaping of participles ; cp. Soph. 
O.T. 
cp. Gavacipous Sdovs v. 376, also 
spoken by Medea. 480-482. The 
contents of these verses form a 
chiasmus with vv. 476-479. dv 
cxov co ddos owrypiov balances 
éowod o” at the head of v. 476. 
The ploughing and sowing of the 
‘acre of death’ and the taking of 
the fleece from the keeping of the 


1422 f.— Oavdoipov yinv: 


snake are made two separate ad- 
ventures. — It is curious to note 
that Cicero in the translation of 
Soph. Zrach. 1046-1102 which he 
inserted in Zusc. Disp. 2. 8-9, in- 
stead of translating Zrach. 1099 f. 
Tov Te ypvotwv | SpdKovra pnjAwY 
pura’ ex eoxdros Térots, practi- 
cally translated from the present 
passage thus : haec (sc. dextra) in- 
teremit tortu multiplicabili | draco- 
nem, auriferam obtutuadservantem 
arborem, in which conflate trans- 
lation auriferam arborem alone 
seems to bedue to the Zrachinzans. 
— In the relative clause we have a 
very pretty intertwining — the dic- 
tion itself becoming zoAvrAoKos — 
of mdyxpuoov dépos éowley dumvos 
éy and duméxwv oreipats roAuTA6- 
kos. — way purov Sépos: cp. v. 5. 
—atré may be supplied from 8épos 
as object of duéxwv. — The figure 
in v. 482 seems to be derived from 
abeacon light. 483-485. adrév ra- 
tépa,.. . éuovs, though a participial 
phrase, is contrasted chiastically 
with thy ydiarw . . . ody col 
(abrév mwarépa)(cot and Sdpovus 
enous) (ray TyAcarey “TwAxdv). 
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485. mpdbupos paddov qf codw- 
tépa: = mpoOvporepa 7 oodu- 
tépa, alacrior quam sapientior. 
486. domep GAyorov Oaveiv: = 
aoattws womep GAytoTov éort Oa- 
vety, ‘in the very way in which 
death is most painful’. 487. wal- 
Sev bd’ abrot: explanatory apposi- 
tive to domep GdXytorov Oavety. — 
mavta 8 é€eihov pdPov: forms a 
brief and abrupt summation and 
conclusion of all that has been 
said since v. 476, ‘in short, I re- 
moved every fear from your path’. 
Menander seems to have copied 
this turn of phrase in his "AdeAdot 
to judge by Terence 4delph. 736, 
dempsi metum omnem. — Jason’s 
sending by Aeetes (v. 478 f.) 
is balanced with Medea’s flight 
(vv. 483-485); the killing of the 
serpent (vv. 480-482) is balanced 
with the killing of Pelias (v. 486f.): 
hence the two groups of verses, 
476-482 and 483-487 (middle) are 


joined by 68¢, their divisions being 
joined by re. What Medea did 
for Jason in her own country, 
and what she did after she left it 
form two divisions. 488. 
kxairot, is like our emphatic ‘and’ 
for ‘and yet’. Similarly e¢ for e¢ 
tamen. —® Kanior dvbpav echoes 
© mayxaxiore at the beginning of 
the speech. — wa@dév: adversative. 
489. Kawa Aéxyn: ‘new wedlock’. 
Cp. v. 156.— 8’: as though zpov- 
Swxas péev quads had preceded. 
490. walSav yeydrov: very em- 
phatic and = kai radra aidwy 
irapyxovrwy, ‘and that, too, though 
you had children already’. — 400’: 
‘had been’. 491. av qv: ‘it,would 
have been’.— épac@Ofvar in the 
context is ‘crave’, rather than ‘ be- 
come enamoured of’. — 492. Spkev 
...mlonis: cp. 439, BéBaxev dpxwv 
xdpis. — 088’ exw: = ovde divapa. 
493. 4: = wérepov. It is the in- 
troductory particle of the direct in- 


kal = 
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Vov Trot TpaTwpaL; TOTEPA pos TAaTpPdS Sdpous ; 


terrogative, like the old-fashioned 
‘yea’ (cp. “ Yea, hath God said?”). 
— Tots té1’: sc. dpxovras. 

494. To judge from the pre- 
ceding verse, we should under- 
stand xawa as predicative, and 
couple Oéojua with ra viv. Katva 
Ooi, Ta vov (= Ta vov Oéopua) 
kéiaOat dvOpurots would be a more 
obvious arrangement, but unmet- 
rical and less striking. 495. 
civorbd y: ‘for conscious you 
surely are’. — els ty’ : = mpds ew or 
qept éu. 497. Kal rdvd_ youdrwv : 
instead of the natural kai ydvara, 
under the influence of s ov 7dAN’ 
éAapBdvov. — as patyy Kexpd- 
opeOa,: ‘how fruitlessly have we let 
ourselves be handled’. The force 
of parny is repeated in éAridwy S 
Hedprouey. The plural xexpo- 
opefa seems to imply that Medea 
makes her hand, her knees, and 
herself three separate entities here. 
— These words are spoken, of 
course, with passionate gestures. 
499. ay: introducing viv zol tpd- 


érrel 


mwpat, Vv. 502. The rest of the 
verse is a parenthesis, to which 
v. 500 f. forms a second and sec- 
ondary parenthesis.— as plrw dvre: 
‘as though you were a friend’. 
— kowdoopar: = dvaxowwdcopat. 
500. Soxotoca pév: as though the 
rest of the verse were to be nega- 
tive in form, as it is in thought. — 
mpds ye rod: = tad yeaov. The ye 
points the sneer. Jason is the last 
person in the world to help her. — 
mpage kakas: = relcecOar Karas, 
‘be benefited’, sc. xowwoapévy. 
501. Spws 8: sc. Kowdcopor. — 
avy: = eedAeyyOyon.— This pas- 
sage seems to have been in Ovid’s 
mind when he made Medea write 
to Jason (Herozd. 12. 21 f.): Est 
aliqua ingrato meritum exprobrare 
voluptas. | Hac fruar; haec de te 
gaudia sola feram. 502. viv: em- 
phatic, and emphatically placed 
before the interrogative, = ovrws 
éxdvrwv or ék Tovde, ‘under the 
present circumstances ’. — wérepa: 
SC. Tpdrwpa. 
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503. The objection to the first 
alternative is expressed in a relative 
clause put as a question. See In- 
trod. p. 53.— ool: with ddixduny, 
‘for you’, or, ‘at your bidding’ (cp. 
TleA‘a, v.6). — kal warpay is put in 
as an afterthought. — dguxépnv: as 
in v. 32, which should be carefully 
compared with the present pas- 
sage. 504. kaAds: the y points 
the sneering irony as in v. 500. — 
oy: certe. 505. av watépa karé- 
Kravov as substantive is subject to 
5auvro, or perhaps we might say 
that the antecedent of dy is con- 
tained in the personal ending of 
dz£auvro. — otkors is instrumental. 
506. ydp: following the thought 
rather than the expression of it — 
‘I have no place of refuge; for’, 
etc. —otrw looks backward, but 
is further explained by what fol- 
iows. ‘The case stands as I have 
said ’. — otko@ew: the point of view 


is the reverse of the English. It is 
that of the speaker; she thinks of 
the home from which she has come. 
507 f. Kabéornyx’: = yZyova. — odk 
éxptv kakds Spaiv: 202 opus erat 
laesisse, ‘need not have harmed ’. 
She did it not for herself, but tohelp 
Jason: see next verse. — kakés 
8pav is a practical perfect like dd.- 
ely. — xdpwv dépovera : = xapiLopau. 
Cp. the Homeric ézi fjpa depew. 
509. torydp belongs to the whole 
sentence through v. 515. — 7roA- 
Aais: sc. yuvaéi, ‘in the eyes of 
many women’. The dat. as with 
fyduwrds (v. 1035). 510 f. dvtt 
vav6e : z.€. ‘in return for my services 
to.you’, to be taken closely with 
20nxas. — Savpacrév récw is predi- 
cative to oe, ‘an admirable husband 
in you’ 512. ye: again ironical. 
513. pévy pévots is appositive to 
dirwv epnpos civ téxvors. Cp. 
Soph. 0.7. 581 ovk ovy icodpat 
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oddv éyd, Svoiv tpiros, ‘am not 
I made equal with you two, a 
third with two?’. 

514. kaddv y dveSos (in which 
note again the ironical ye) is 
patently illogical; but in Eng- 
lish ‘a fine reproach’ might have 
been said under the same circum- 
stances. The clause is in apposi- 
tion to the preceding sentence, 
and its meaning is further defined 
by the following verse, which is in 
turn appositive to this one. (It 
may be that here and in a few 
other places [see L. and S. s.v. 
évetdos] the word dvedos has a 
good sense, perhaps through con- 
fusion with évemap.) 515. mrw- 
xovs : predicative to dAdo Oa, ‘roam 
in beggary’.— 7 towed oe brings 
us finely back to Medea’s start- 
ing-point in v. 476. Medea is 
now done with Jason; she turns 
with a bitter cry to Zeus. The 
words are = ewe Te 7 éowod ce. 


516. tl 84: cur tandem. — 8s xlB- 
Syros i = Tod KuBdyrAov. The 
relative clause is essential; the 
omission of av is a poetic archaism. 
See GMT. 471. 517. Texpfpr: 
with reference to the Bdcavos 
or touchstone. — capa: emphatic. 
518. dv8pav: with owpare. — xph 
Sredévar : = dueSGpev. — Tov kakov : 
= (after the model of v. 516) ds 
kakés 9. 519. Medea confuses 
her figures. Above the testing of 
metal was thought of; here it is 
the mint mark (yapaxryp) of the 
coin; xpvads suggests to the mind 
xpuoiov. Such shifting meta- 
phors, as they should perhaps be 
called, are not uncommon in Greek 
literature.— With the thought here 
cp. Hipp. 925-930, where Theseus 
wishes there were some sure sign 
(rexunpiov cadés) to distinguish 
the true friend (dAnOys pidos) 
from the false, that men had two 
voices, an honest (d:xaia) one, and 
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another kind. — Euripides would 
seem to have suffered from false 
friends and not to have been 
naturally quick to see through de- 
ceit. 520 f. The platitude of the 
Coryphaeus serves merely to sepa- 
rate the two balanced speeches. 
522 ff. This speech of Jason's 
in reply to Medea’s tirade, is of ex- 
actly the same length as the speech 
that it answers, viz. 54 vv. We 
have here a true dmuAda Adywv 
(v. 546). Such exact equivalence 
in length of speeches in accusa- 
tion and defence in the drama, is 


due to imitation of the procedure. 


of the Attic courts, where the 
speeches on the two sides of a 
cause were measured by the cle- 
psydra. For other examples in 
Euripides, see Mec. 1132-1237 
(two speeches of 51 vv. each sepa- 
rated by [probably] 2 vv. by the 
Coryphaeus) and Phoen. 469-525 
(two speeches of 27 vv. [v. 480 
spurious] separated by 2 vv. by 
Coryphaeus). In Sophocles we 
find two set speeches of 42 vv. 
each separated by 2 vv. by the 
Coryphaeus, At. 639-723 (a verse 
is lost after v. 690), and two 


set speeches of 24 vv. each, 0.7. 
380-428 (3 vv. lost after v. 409; 
see my notes ad /oc.). 522. Ja- 
son’s tone is one of cool ironical 
complacency and conscious supe- 
riority. It is painfully natural. 
‘It looks as if’, renders his as 
€ouxe. — ph. . . A€yev: = Seuvov 
elvat A€yerv. 523. dete: = wo7ep. 
—vads olaxorrpdpov: = KuBepvy- 
tyv.— vaés is one of the Doric 
forms that are used in the dialogue 
of Attic tragedy. 524. &kpowor Aat- 
ous kpacméSois : instrumental da- 
tive. The poetical phrase is = 
tmeoraApévos or trecraAp-vois 
tows tortious, ‘close-hauled’. The 
sea-metaphor is a natural one. 
trrexdpapciv is the proper term for 
fleeing before (lit. ‘running out 
from under’) an impending storm. 
Here the storm has already burst, 
and texdpapety is rather ‘ride 
out’. Cp. Aristoph. Raz. 999 f., 
where Aeschylus is warned to an- 
swer Euripides in the contest of 
poetry ovoreiAas dkpo.ot xpwuevos 
trois tortious, ‘with his sails close- 
reefed’. 525. orépapyov yAwo- 
cadylav: ‘ glib-mouthed looseness 
of tongue’. An anticlimax: the 
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storm sinks into the mere rail- 
ing of an angry woman. Jason 
could hardly be more insulting. 
526. What has gone before (vv. 
522-525) is by way of introduc- 
tion; éyw 8 introduces the main 
matter of the speech, as in v. 872 
(cp. also Adc. 1010). — This verse 
and what follows to v. 544 
answers vv. 476-487 in Medea’s 
speech. More particularly vv. 526— 
533 answer vv. 476-482. Jason 
thus defends himself — and a poor 
enough defence it is — against 
Medea’s first charge, that of in- 
gratitude ; in the sequel (v. 547 ff.) 
he defends himself against her 
second charge, that of unfaithful- 
ness. The emphatic éyd sets 
Jason’s opinion against Medea’s. 
—kat: intensifying Ady, which 
(it may be noted) is tautological 
with zrupyots. — mupyois xdpw: ¢x- 
aggeras beneficium (cp. Cic. pro 
Plancio 29.71: At ego nimis mag- 
num beneficium Plancii facio et, ut 
ais, id verbis exaggero). Note 
the similar metaphor in Greek and 
Latin. Cp. also Heracl. 292 f. 
Tao. yap ovTos KypvEét vopos, | dis 
T600 7upyouv TOV yryvopevwy, ‘it’s 
the way with all heralds to make 


530 


out things twice as big as they are’. 
— The parenthetical ézreé clause, it 
should be remarked, gives not the 
reason for the statement made in 
the main clause, but the reason of 
the speaker for making that state- 
ment. 527. Ktspw: strongly em- 
phatic. It was Love, not Medea, 
that was the author of Jason’s 
deliverance from the dangers al- 
luded to by Medea in vv. 476-482. 
529 ff. ot 8: ‘you, however,’ 
‘whereas you’ (as contrasted with 
Cypris). He was going on to say 
tr "Epwros jqvayxdacOns roipov 
éxoGoat déuas, but hesitates and 


_ shifts the form of the sentence in 


a tone of insincere apology. ‘It 
is, I grant you (mev), subtle wit, 
albeit invidious speech, to rehearse 
how Love forced you to save me.’ 
vots Aerrds and éripBovos Adyos 
are contrasted, and that in con- 
verse order (chiasmus). d:eAOety 
with its dependent clause is the 
subject of gor. yey does double 
duty: it anticipates the contrast 
between voids Aewrds and éridOovos 
Aéyos, and also anticipates the con- 
trast between éote voids Aemrés 
dueAOeiy ws . . . Séuas and ovk 
axptB@s aito Oyoopat Hav (v. 
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ethngas 7 Sedwxas, dis éyw ppdow. 


535 


mpa@tov péev “EXAGS’ avi BapBapov xOovds 


532). In both v. 529 and v. 532 
we might have had (barring metre) 
8é instead of dAAd, there being no 
negative in the leading clause in 
either case. ézigOovos implies, of 
course, that the version of the 
story that makes Love the sole 
agent, reflects upon Medea by 
making her of no account. 

531. téfous addxrois goes with 
qvayxace. With éxodoat we sup- 
ply in thought wévwv or the like. 
—rotpéy Séuas: = Totpov copa 
(Soph. O.7. 643), a somewhat 
pompous éyavrév (‘my person’). 
532. In this verse Jason patron- 
isingly recognises Medea as the 
human instrument. The vois Xer- 
tos of v. 529 had implied hair- 
splitting, the discriminating of 
divine author and human instru- 
ment. Jason now refuses to put 
too fine a point on the matter, and 
recognises —in words — Medea’s 
free agency as a working hypothe- 
sis. The speculations of later phi- 
losophy and theology about the 
servitude of the will lie here in 
embryo. —airé: = 76 mpaypa, the 
question of responsibility as be- 

"MEDEA — 10 


tween Love and Medea. — @4cr0- 
por: ‘consider’; = zoujoopar in 
the sense of #yjoopot. Cf. Aesch. 
Ag. 32 ta deomoradv yap ed me- 
oovta Oyooust, ‘I'll consider that 
my masters’ dice have fallen well’. 
533- Say otv: ‘in whatever way’, 
whether as free agent or as the 
tool of Cypris.—od kakds exe: 
sc. Td évpoa. Practically = od 
Kak@s dvyoas. ov Kak@s, ‘not 
bad’, gas mal, are all a damning 
with faint praise. The tone here 
is gallingly patronising. 534f. Ja- 
son lessens the.grudging praise he 
has just given — or seemed to give. 
‘Even if I grant’, says he, in effect, 
‘that you and not Love saved me, 
still the account is in my favour ; 
you did a good stroke of business ’. 
—pelfo: neut. pl.— ris épijs cw- 
typlas: = Tov wec@ox. The pos- 
sessive é€uys is = pov (objective 
gen.). The gen. in cwrypias de- 
notes the source (ablative gen. = 
dé THS evs owrnoias) with etAy- 
das, with which word alone can it 
properly be construed at all. ‘Out 
of what you have done for my 
security, you have got more than 
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540 


Gpooiy @Keis, ovK av HV héyos ober. 
ein 8 Cwouye pyre xpuads év Sdmous 
pir "Opdéws kadhdov tuvyjoar pédos, 
el pr) Emionpwos 7 TUXN yEevolTO joL. 


you gave.’ — dpdcw: = drrodeifw, 
évdeiEouar. The éyw is not egotis- 
tical; it is hardly so much as self- 
assertive. — Jason’s demonstration 
consists of but two points, though 
mpatov pev (536) suggests more. 
He has a weak case and seeks to 
conceal the fact. The two points 
occupy respectively vv. 536-538 
and vv. 539-541; they are the 
blessings of Greek civilisation (Ja- 
son is an early political mission- 
ary) and renown, — the benefits 
which Medea has gained by fol- 
lowing him to Greece. 

537 f. Slknv .. - xpfe8ar: = 
either d/kyny éxioracat vopovs Te OF 
Sixy éricracat vopows Te xpjoOau. 
—ph mpds loxvos xadpiw: briefly 
and loosely (and hence illogically) 
tacked on to the preceding phrase 
instead of the more precise pydé 
apos toxvos xapw Chv (or diaura- 
aa). For the compound preposi- 
tion zpds — xapwy (here ‘in favour 
of’, elsewhere = xdpiv, gratzd), 
cp. Soph. Azz. 30 mpds xdpw Bo- 
pas, ‘for the sake of devouring’. 


540. kal Sdfav Erxes: express- 
ing merely the result of what is 
said to the last verse, and hence 
hardly more than wore 8dav 
oxetv. Both #oGovr’ (539) and 
éoxes might (barring metre) have 
been in the perfect to match éAy- 
das and dédwxas of v. 535. But the 
aorist tended to encroach on the 
perfect. 541. kes: rather ‘ you 
were living’ than ‘you had gone 
on living’.— otk dv... 
= ox dy ddgay etxes. — vébev is 
one of Euripides’s favourite archa- 
isms —and it fills out the last 
place in the trimeter very handily. 
542-544. An expression of the 

speaker’s desire — which was also _ 
Euripides’s — for public recogni- 
tion. The light adversative 5’ con- 
trasts the fame craved with the 
obscurity just alluded to. — The 
possessive dat. €uovye belongs to 
both the phrases coupled by pyre 
—pyrte. For the infinitive (tuvq- 
gat) coupled with a substantive, 
cp. Xen. Anab. 1. 2. 27, where 
Cyrus gives Syennesis imov xpv- 
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coyddivoy Kal oTpertov xpucouv 
kal Wid Kal akwvaKny xpvoodv 
kal oToAnY mepoiKyy Kal THY xdpav 
pynkere adapralecOu. With v. 
543, which indicates Euripides’s 
fondness for music, cp. Ad. 357 et 
3 ’Opdéws por yA@ooa Kal pédos 
mapyv. — V. 544 is = ei py TUyoyue 
éxionuos yevopevos. The optative 
with ef (instead of subj. with éav 
is due to attraction to the leading 
verb, the strong optative ei7. The 
metaphor in émioypos (seemingly 
prompted by the reference to gold 
in v. §42) is from currency. Bul- 
lion is distinguished as donyos (e.2- 
dpyupos doypos) from coin, which 
is stamped (ézionos). A fortune 
that is érionpos is one that has 
received, as it were, the mint-mark 
of public recognition and passes 
current everywhere. Cp. zmszgnis. 
545 f. A transition from the 
first part of Jason’s defence 
against the charge of ingratitude 
to Medea for her help in his 
troubles (rév éua@v mévwv) to the 
second part, his defence of him- 
self against her charge of faith- 
lessness. His excuse for apparent 
egotism and his throwing the 


blame therefor upon Medea is one 
of the most delicious touches in 
this speech. Euripides shews here 
quite as well as in the speeches of 
Pheres and Admetus in 4é. 614 ff. 
his skill in depicting selfishness 
and egotism.— G@purdAav  Adyov: 
‘a match of arguments’. Jason 
means to say, ‘you accused me 
and I must defend myself’. 
547. The relative clause, like a 
guod clause in Latin announcing 
the subject of discussion, seems 
to stand as a sort of caption for 
what follows. It is resumed by 
the following év r@de. 548. Jason 
states the heads of his argument 
like a court-pleader. mp@rov pev 

. éreita .. . elra are = primum 
. .. deinde ... tum.— For the 
construction of yeyds, see HA. 981. 
54¢. cdppov: Jason means that 
he was not moved by passion for 
his new wife. — péyas plAos: for 
ts dAnOGs idros, like our ‘a great 
friend’. 550. GAN’ &’ Fovxos: 
Medea has evidently made as if 
to break out again at the mon- 
strousness of Jason’s last calm 
assumption. A friend to her and 
her children forsooth! 
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GAN as TO pev peyioTor oikoiwev Kaas 


551. Common Attic usage 
would place an explicative ydp 
after peréoryv. The asyndeton 
in such a place is common in 
Herodotus.— x@ovés: prose usage 
requires a prep. (dro). 552. épéd- 
kov: Jason harks back to what he 
had said about exile in v. 462 f. — 
cuphopas apnxdvous: a ‘helpless 
misfortune’ (duyxavos ovpdopd, 
a stock phrase) is a misfortune 
that renders helpless, one that 
dunxavov tov avOpwrov motel. 
The classical discussion of d7- 
xavos cvppopa. is in Plat. Protag. 


344.— Jason’s host of misfortunes: 


are the stock miseries of the prince 
in exile. They are practically ex- 
plained in vv. 559-565. 553 f. For 
Tove with the comparative fol- 
lowed by a defining 7 clause cp. 
Hom. ¢ 182 ff. ob piv yap Tod ye 
(= rode ye) Kpelocov Kai dpeov | 
i 80 6poppoveovre vorypacw oikov 
éxntov | avnp 78% yuvy ‘for nought 
than this is stronger and firmer, 
than when, one in heart and mind, 


a man and wife keep house to- 
gether’. — An eidruxés evpnya was 
called by the single word éppatov. 
— Pacriéws and gvyds are de- 
signedly placed side by side to 
heighten the contrast. Cp. v. 12 
puyy wodurav. 555 ff. The par- 
ticipial construction depends on 
yuo, the vital word to Medea. 
This is continued in the final 
construction of the contradictory 
clause v. 559 f.—q ov kvlfy: ‘the 
point where you are galled’. — 
oov A€xos: ‘my wedlock with 
you’. 556. A declaration of Ja- 
son's suppooivy (see cadpuy v. 
549). — kawwfjs vipdys is an echo 
of Medea’s xauva 8 exryjow dey 
(v. 489). — tnépw wemAnypévos: = 
iweipwv, 2.2. épdv. 557. In rebut- 
tal of Medea’s reproach in v. 490. 
The words are = ov8 eis GusAAav 
moAvTekvias omevowv. 558. Cp. 
Alc. 334 ddts 8€ waidwv. Adme- 
tus also had two children. — pép- 
opat: sc. adrovs ds ov zoAAovs 
Ovras. 559 f. Td pév péyiorrov: a 
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‘ a > > vy. 
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pov BeBovr\evpat kakas ; 


oud’ av od dains, et oe pa Kvilor héxos - 


mporov is involved in the peyrorov 
here as elsewhere: ‘first and fore- 
most ’.— olkotpev kadds is explained 
by its opposite py omar oipe- 
o6a.— yyvaokwv goes back for 
its grammatical relation to v. 554. 

561. For the sentiment cp. HF. 


559 pido. ydp ciow dvdpi dvorvye 


tives; ‘friends to a man unfor- 
tunate are — who? ’. — For the re- 
dundant éxrodav, cp. Azpp. 457. 
gevyav is vitare; pedtyew exrodav 
isevitare. 562. Sépwv épav: refer- 
ring to Jason’s inherited royalty. 
563. rotow é ofGev téxvois: with 
omeipas ddeAgovs rather than with 
the following és ratrd. 564. és 
tatro Gelnv : explained more clearly 
in the following Ewapryjaas yen, 
‘having made the families one’- 
565-567. edSatpovotuev: the plurals 
above, oixoiwey (559) and oran- 
CoipecOa (560), had included Me- 
dea; for Jason is trying to shew 
that he is a peyas iAos to her as 
well as to the children (549 f.). 


Here he drops back, albeit un- 
grammatically, into the plural. — 
re — ve: a lighter wey — dé.— Ava: 
‘it pays’, sc. ra réAy (cp. Soph. 
O.T. 316 f. &vOa pay rédn (Avy). 
The prose expression is AvavreActv 
(operae pretium esse). — réxvors : 
instrumental. —+4 {avr : = ri 45 
6vra. We should expect 7a Lavra 
to be contrasted not with 7a méA- 
Aovra (sc. yevyoeaOa or ever Gat), 
but with ra teOveGra. Euripides 
relies onthe context. pav: = nus 
and expecting the answer ‘no’. 
There is a sort of silly triumph in 
the way Jason plumes himself on 
his argument — the triumph of the 
ddixos Adyos. 568. 088: to be 
taken closely with ov, ‘not even 
you’.—Classic Attic prose de- 
mands épyoGa and éxvite here. 
The syntax is archaic. See GMT. 
443 (b).— d€xos: sc. rpodedopsevov 
or the like. Spretz iniuria lecti 
gives the sense. Jason is insult- 
ing, but he shrinks from being 
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specific. There is a somewhat 
similar ellipsis in Hom. A 65 et 7° 
dp 7 cbywAqs émpéeudera ct O 
éxarouBys, where the neglect of 
prayer or sacrifice is meant. For 
the contemptuous use of Aéxos cp. 
Soph. Axt. 573. 

569 f. és rorotrov qKeO’ wore : 
eo venistis ut. The subject of 
HxeO’, viz. yuvaixes, is transferred 
to the subordinate clause. — op@ov- 
pévns: the metaphor is probably 
from a ship sailing on even keel. 
Cp. Soph. Axt. 163, 167, 190, 
O.T. 51.—ebvais: giving variety 
to the expression between déyos 
(568) and A€xos (571). 571. yevn- 
ra: sc. ipiv.— és: ‘in respect of’. 
573- tlBere: = vouilere (570). 
Cp. v. 532. —xpfiv: see HA. 834, 
897; G. 1400; B. 567, 1, and 607; 
Gl. 460. — ap’: z.e. because women 
are so troublesome. 574. @fAv 8° 

- yévos takes the place of the 7 
€x yovatx@v which would naturally 


follow d\Aobev robev. 575. obras: 
ze. et dAAOOEY obey Bporol raidas 
rexvovobat edvvayto, O7Av 8 obk Fv 
yevos. — Vv. 573-575 do not, of 
course, express the real sentiments 
of either the character or the 
author. In the play, we must 
remember, they are the impatient 
outburst of a man that is working 
his own ruin by his passion for a 
woman. Inthe Azppolytus (616 ff.) 
the fervent wish that men might 
be rid of women and buy children, 
every man according to. his wealth, 
by offerings to the gods, is put in 
the mouth of the ascetic Hippo- 
lytus, who is scandalised by the 
love of his stepmother, Phaedra, 


for him. 576. pév: concessive, ‘I 
grant you’.— ékéopnoas: ‘mar- 
shalled’, ‘set in order’, ovvéra- 


gas: a military metaphor. Cp. 
Plato Agol. 17 B-C, where Adyous 
kexoopyévous, ‘marshalled, well- 
ordered, words’, are opposed to 
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eixy Acyopeva, ‘things spoken hel- 
ter-skelter’. Cp.also the Homeric 
koopytope adv, ‘marshals of the 
host’ (A 16). 

577. povye: said with hesita- 
tion and deference.— «el... 
ép®: parenthetical, and further- 
more elliptical for xei mapa yva- 
pnv (oot éortv), ép&, ‘even if it’s 
unpalatable to you, yet say it I 
will’. 578. Soxeis: modest again, 
and contrasted with yviuyv. dd&o. 
and yvwpn are contrasted like 
opinio and sententiza. —od Slava 
Spav: = ddixa Spay = ddixetv. For 
the use of the present of Spay 
cp. on v. 470. 579-583. Doubtless 
Euripides’s own opinion is here 
expressed by Medea. V. 579 
seems to allude to his pronounced 
and, in some cases, revolutionary 
views. 579. Sddopos: sc. THY 
yvopnv. 580. éyol: ‘in my judge- 
ment’, #ea sententia, meo tudtcio. 


—beris: best rendered here, as 


often, by reversing the parts, ‘any- 
one that’. — wodés Aéyew: elegant 
equivalent of the common slang 
Secvos A€yerv (cp. v. 585). 581. mé- 
gue: = €or’. — {yplav dopdrona- 
vec: legal phrase. Medea treats 
herself as a judge. 582. adxdv: 
=a strong éAmilwy. — meprore- 
Aetv.: ‘cloak’, ‘deck’, ‘trick out’, 
a figure from dress. 583. mavoup- 
yetv: ‘to be a ravodpyos ’, ‘ to play 
the knave’. — tore: ‘is in reality ’. 
Note the force of the emphatic 
position. &yav codds: cp. v. 305. 
584 f. Logical would be: os kai 
ov viv eis ew edoyynpuv -yevopevos 
Aéye Te Sevds ox dyav codpds 
el- & yap xré. but the words 
that Euripides has put in Medea’s 
mouth are the more vigorous and 
natural for their lack of strict logi- 
calness. — kal ob: 2Z.€. od pdvov 
of dAAot of ToodToL GAAG Kal ov. 
—viv, notwithstanding its posi- 
tion, is temporal, and marks the 
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present case. See the paraphrase 
above. — ebvoxqpov: a second 
metaphor from dress, carrying 
on the notion of ed wepioredciy 
(v. 582). 

585. écrevet: ‘will floor’ (lit. 
‘will stretch out’). It is an 
athlete’s word (dd peradopas 
TOY mimTOVTUV Kal eKTELVoUEvwY 
eis 76 Sados aOAntav ims Tov 
avtimaddwv Schol.).— eros: the 
argument contained in the next 
two verses. 586 f. xpfv yapetv: 
= éydpes dv. The present inf. in 
the one phrase, the unreal imperf. 
indic. in the other, refer to the ac- 
tion in its inception: * you should 
have undertaken to make this mar- 
riage ’.—elwep: ‘if in fact’.— ph: 
in this position we should expect, 
barring metre, od. — weloavr’: ‘af- 
ter persuading’. Briefly put for 
eidvTa pot Kal meicavTa pe. — 
otyyj: quasi-preposition and al- 


\ 


most = AdOpa (clam). pldrov: ‘of 
whom I am one’, she means. Cp. 
v.29. The use of the generalising 
plural puts the individual act in 
the class of crimes. 588. y' points 
the sneer. Cp. v. 504. The par- 
enthetical ofuat is also sarcastic. 
— trnpérowv: ‘should I have been 
helping’. Past unreal, as is shewn 
by the following aorist. 589 f. kar- 
etrov: aorist to xatayopevw. The 
word belongs to the legal world 
(Medea has just spoken in the 
tone of a judge): éuyvvoa gives 
very nearly its force. ‘Divulge’ 
gives the tone. — fits... roApds: 
quae née nunc quidem possis. The 
generic relative in Greek renders 
a change in the form of the verb 
unnecessary. — roApgs: ‘endure’, 
‘bring yourself’.— kapSlas. pro- 
bably best taken with yéAoyv. 
591. totro: z.¢. the motive set 
forth by Jason in vv. 559-565. 
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elxev: = xartetyer, ‘ possessed your 
mind ’. — BdpBapov Aéxos: = Bap- 
Bapos ydpos, ‘marriage with a 
BdpBapos yuvy’. 592. pds yfi- 
pas: = mpos ynpas dpovty, ‘in view 
of old age’. — ov« etSofov (= xaxd- 
Sogov) eéBatve: = odk ewxet ek By- 
ceoOa, ‘did not promise to turn 
out’. See GS. 213.— oo: ‘in your 
opinion’. Cp. éuof, v. 580.—In 
this sentence Medea goes back to 
Jason’s motive for the marriage, 
as explained by him in his long 
speech, ignoring what he has just 
said. Euripides seems to have 
inserted vv. 579-590 as an after- 
thought. 

593 f. ph yfipor: for od ypyat 
because the oratio obliqua de- 
pends on an imperative. — yuva.- 
kos otvena: cp. Soph. Ant. 648 
Hy vuv wor’, & mat, Tas ppevas y 
bp’ pOovias | yuvarkos otver’ éxBa- 
Ays, ‘my son, don’t let your pas- 
sions run away with your reason 
over a woman’. Jason is again 
protesting his cwdpocivy. He 
refers not to the motive that she 
assigns here, but to the other mo- 


tive, his passion for the princess. 
See v. 555 f.—Aé€krpa Bacwréwv : 
= ydpov Bactrixdv. Cp. v. 18. 
A€krpa (or rather its equivalent yd- 
pov) would require in prose an arti- 
cle or demonstrative to anticipate 
the relative. The relative clause 
is essential. Barring metre, & viv 
éxw A’ktpa Baciréwy might have 
been said 595. Kal wdpos: viz. 
inv. 559 ff. The xa! is redundant. 
596. téxkvoig: the construction is 
probably the same as in v. 563. — 
époomépovs: from nom. 6udo70- 
pos (= 6pordrpios). 597. otra: 
o7eipat would have matched the 
preceding word exactly. — rupdv- 
vous watSas: for tupavvos as an 
adj. and for the phrase rvpavvos 
mais, cp. Ale. 1150 Oevcrov 
tupdvvw madi, ‘Sthenelus’s royal 
son’.— pupa Sdpacr: with the 
same cadence as in Bacch. 55 
GAN, & Aurotaa Tya@drov, ~ovpa 
Avédias. The dative of interest 
in the present passage might 
have been a genitive. épvpa 
is in apposition to tupdyvous 
matdas. 
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598. evSalpwv Blos: practically 
one word (= evdapovia) modi- 
fied by Aumpds, as is shewn by 
the next verse, where 6ABos . . . 
gpéva repeats the notion of Av- 
mpos evoaiiwy Bios in inverse 
order. 599. «vi{o. takes its 
mood from yévorro. Cp. v. 544. 
Medea seems to borrow xviCor 
from Jason (v. 568). 600. The 
command pérevéas (‘change your 
prayer’) xal ocogpwrépa avy 
(‘ you will shew yourself wiser’) 
is placed in dependence in a 
manner that the Eng. impera- 


tive does not admit of. See 
GMT. 253. We must render: 
‘Do you know how to change 
your prayer so as to shew yourself 
wiser?’. 601 f. The infinitives re- 
present the optative in oratio recta 
and depend on an edéat, ‘pray’, 
to be understood from perevéat. 
The direct form of the prayer sug- 
gested to Medea would be ra xpy- 
ora py pot Avrpa daivorro wore, 
pS edtrxotca Svatuyns evar So- 
Koinv. 603. droerpopt: concrete, 
‘place of refuge’. 605. 748’: Ze. 
your present fortune as exile. 
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TpoowperAnpa ypnpatwv éuav daBetv, 


606. rl Spac0a;: sc. atti TAd’ 
eiAdpnv. The middle édco6ax is to 
be understood as ‘ take of one’s own 
free will’, rather thanas‘ choose’.— 
yapotoa : yapely is used of the man 
(ducere), yapeitoOa of the woman 
(nubere). Medea by.an effective 
stroke puts herself (so far as sex 
and the rules of gender allow) in 
Jason’s place (tov "Idcovos Adyov 
ep éavrqs peréotpepev Schol.). 
apodovca is prior in time of action 
to yapuotca, notwithstanding its 
position and the «ai. Translate: 
‘By abandoning you and marrying 
another woman’. For pv cp. v. 
567. 607. Such corrective sen- 
tences commonly contain peév ovv 
(zmmo vero). — tvpavvors is gen- 
eral: Medea has committed the 
crimen laesae maiestatis, the first 


person to be guilty of which in 
Greek literature is Thersites (cp. 
Hom. B r@ otk av BaowAjas ava 
ordp éxwv dyopevors). 608. ‘Yes; 
and to your house, too, am I curse- 
ful, as good luck will have it. 
Jason does not, of course, realise 
the full purport of the dark threat 
involved. 609. The as clause de- 
pends on an understood ioft. — 
Join o¥ xpivodtpa: and co, and 
TOvoe and ra mAetova, ‘I wont 
discuss with you further’. xptvod- 
pat is = dtxdoopat. Ta Aelova is 
= mAéov or wépa: indeed, rdvde 
ra mAeova is an elaborate ére. 
610 f. vyfis is objective genitive, 
Xpnparov éuav gen. of material 
with zpoowpéAypa. Jason is now 
making the offer of assistance he 
mentioned in v. 461. 
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612. trowos: sc. clus. — ds is 
the regular particle after an imper- 
ative to introduce the reason for 
the command. ézretdy in v. 603 is 
different. 613. otpBod’: fesseras 
hospitales, equivalent to modern 
letters of introduction. They were 
regularly used by favo (= févor 
ido). The Scholia explain the 
custom thus: of émigevotpevot T- 
ow dotpayadov Katatéuvovtes Oa- 
Tepov péy adrol KaTeixov p.2pos, 
Odrepov dé kareAipmavov Tots bo- 
SeEapevors, iva, et Séou warty abrovs 
H Tous éxeivwy emevoicba. mpds 
ddAyAovs, erayopevor TO Lact pa- 
yaAuov dveveoivto rHv Eeviay (‘they 
that enjoyed the hospitality of 
any would cut in two a knuckle- 
bone and, retaining the one half 
themselves, leave the other half to 
them that had given them hospi- 
tality, to the end that, if either 
they themselves or their children 
should need to enter into guest- 
ship with one another, they might 


bring the half-knuckle-bone and’ 
renew the guestship’). For an 
example of the use of ovuBodra 
see Hdt. 6. 86. 614. ratra: Z.¢. 
what I have just offered. — ph 0€- 
Rovoa: = éav uy OeAys. 615. Af- 
taca: note the difference in tense 
between the expression for con- 
tinued resistance (47 6¢dovca) 
and that for cessation from anger 
here. — kepSaveis dpe(vova: Jason, 
in a very sordid spirit, tries to per- 
suade Medea to accept the best of 
a bad bargain. 616 ff. Medea 
speaks with something of the same 
scorn— though with greater jus- 
tice — that Admetus puts into his 
kéopov 8& tov cov ob rod 78 
évdvoerat (Alc. 631). For the 
repeated dy see HA. 864, G. 
1312, B. 493 n. 2. The optative 
gives the refusal a wider scope 
than the fut. indic. would. ‘I 
wouldn’t on any terms’ is the 
force. Notice that Medea (in true 
Greek fashion) refuses Jason’s 
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offers in inverse order. — py8 jpiv 
Si8ov: for the combining of od 
and py negatives in this passage 
cp. Soph. Ant. 686 ovr av duvai- 
py pyr’ émuraiuny Aéyev. The 
form 6idov means ‘offer’, not 
‘give’: Jason cannot give; for 
Medea will not take. 618. Pro- 
verbial. Cp. Soph. Az. 664 f. 
GAN ear’ adn Ons 7 Bpor&v mapot- 
pia (‘proverb’), | €yOpav ddwpa 
Sapa Kovx dvjoupa, ‘ of foes the gifts 
are giftless and do naught avail’. 
619. GAN ov: sed certe. 
Somewhat weaker is the form 
8 ov. Jason here washes his 
hands piously of all responsibility. 
— yo pé& should logically, it 
seems, stand after ws in v. 620, 
So that the words gol 0’... drwy 
should be part of the protest and 
contained in the os sentence. 
As it is, ool & . . . dw67 is co- 


ordinate with éym pév ... Oédrw. 
621. avaSia: ‘out of stubborn- 
ness’. 622. rovydp: Zc. ézeidy 
avGadia Pidrous amwOy. — wréov: 
SC. 7) Ta viv. 623. veoSpyrov: = 
veolvyou (v. 804). 624. Swparov : 
&dmos: = Swpdrov ew, foris, 
‘abroad’. Seemingly an Euripi- 
dean trick of phrase. — Medea has 
charged Jason with being impelled 
by passion for her rival; now she 
casts uxoriousness in his teeth. 
625 f. vipdev': cp. v. 313. — ov 
Qca 8 elpfhoerar: a pious formula 
(like the old-fashioned D.V.) to 
avert the dOdvos Oeov that is like 
to be visited upon presumptuous- 
ness of word as well as of deed. 
Generally simply the dative of the 
name of deity with ovy was used 
(cp. obv ro O20 Soph. O. 7. 146 and 
my note thereon). There is a fine 
irony here in the pious formula after 
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Kumpis, ovk adda Oeds evyapts ovrws. 


the modest icws. — yapets: plainly 
future. — The two verses mean : 
‘Go on playing the bridegroom; for 
perhaps — please Heaven! — you'll 
find you’ve made such a match that 
you'll wish you hadn't’. ovodrov 
and yapov are to be joined directly. 
dpveic bar is = BovrAcc bau dpveic Bau. 

In the following stasimon 
(vv. 627-662) the Chorus sing 
the praises of calm passionless 
wedlock unmarred by jealous 
quarrels and the miseries of exile 
as exemplified in Medea’s case. 
627-642. First Strophic Couplet. 
‘Love in excess is a curse; love in 
moderation, a blessing. May the 
former never be mine | but the lat- 
ter; and may I never quarrel with 
my husband over a second mate of 
his, but may the “lots of women” be 
kept distinct.’ The Scholia explain 
rightly (on v. 627): rotro 6 yopds 
Aéyer rept THS Mydetas ds eépdons 
tov ‘Idcovos, evydpevos py ToLov- 
Tov oxetv Epwra* éx yap Tov ToLOv- 
Twv épwTwy Tapayxal Tols dvOpwrots 
ovpBaivovor. An admirable par- 
allel to the present passage is /.A. 


543-557: pdKapes of perpias Jeod 


| werd Te cwhpocivas pere- | cov 
A€xtpwv “Adpodiras, | yadaveia 
xpnodpevor | parvoAdv olorpwv, dO 
5) | 8dup’ “Epws 6 xpvooxdpas | 
To§ évreiverat xapitwv,| Td pev 
ér’ ciaiww rotpw, | 76 8 ext ovy- 
xvoeu Bioras. | dwevérw viv dperé- 
por, | Kump KaAXora, Badd pov * 
| cin 8 épol petpia perv | Xdpts, 710- 
Bor 8 dovot, | kal peréxoums Tas 
*Adpodi|ras, roAAav 8° dzrobeiuarv. 
627. "Epwres should be, by virtue 
of its position, the subject of the 
whole sentence, of both members 
of the nev — 82 complex. But in- 
stead of the second member being 
ei 8 dAus éXOouev, ovK aAAO ovdev 
edxapt ovrws or the like, Kumpus is 
brought in as a new subject. Cp. 
the way in which the Kumpw of 
v. 527 reappears, as it were, as 
“Epos in v. 530.—twep Gyav: a 
bold phrase, as though we had 
super quam nimis est (instead of 
satis est) or ‘ over too much’ (in- 
stead of ‘over much’). 629. dpe- 
Tav: = evTuxiav. — mapéSwxav: the 
more modern form for mapéSocav. 
The aorist is gnomic. 630. dv- 
Spdaw: = dvOpumas, else we 
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634 


635 


640 


evvas weBilovo’ d€vdpav 
Kpivo. Ady yuvarkav. 642 
hee, 


should have the Chorus saying 
that overpassionateness is a good 
thing for women. — dts: practi- 
cally = perpiws. — el AOor: an 
archaism for éav &\@y. — otras: 
aeque. 

632. ém épol: Ionic syntax 
for é’ éué or éuot (with édecys). 
634. téfwv: abl. gen. —ipépw: love 
in excess, passion, is, of course, 
meant (épwrt brép dyav éOdvtt). 
A chaste and calm devotion, with- 
out fervour and free from jealousy, 
is here held up as the ideal founda- 
tion of domestic happiness, on the 
woman’s part. — In making Aphro- 
dite shoot from a golden bow an 
unerring arrow smeared — as with 
poison — with desire, Euripides 
seems still further to confuse Eros 
and Aphrodite (cf. v. 530 f.), un- 
less we invoke the legal maxim 
qui facit per alium facit per se. 


635. orépyount: ‘cherish’. — cw- 
pocivav: = gpwra adus €AOovra. 
637 f. pndS€ wor’ carries on yy zor’ 
above. — Gpdtrdyous . . . velky: 
quarrels with a husband like that 
of Medea with Jason must be 
meant. Cp. for the phraseology 
Soph. Ant. 111 vexéwy && dudt- 
Aéywv, which may have been in 
Euripides’s mind. 639. @upov é- 
twAtEac’ seems to mean here épyi- 
cao’, ‘having enraged’, and €éré- 
pots émi A€xrpos to be = érépwv 
Aéxrpwv evexa, ‘on account of a 
second wife’ (or practical equiva- 
lent thereof) that a husband has 
taken to himself. Cf. Andron. 
487 (of Hermione jealous of An- 
dromache) 8a yap aupos 70 
érépw déxei ‘for she became furi- 
ous against the other mate (of her 
husband)’. 640-642. mporBador: 
sc. pot. — Sava: seemingly more 
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xXIav 8S odk ahdos UrepHev 7 650 
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elOopev, ovk €& Erépwy 652 


than a mere epithet here, rather 
‘in her dread aspect’, no longer 
an ebyapts Peds. — aarrodépous evvds 
must mean, in view of the context, 
‘wedlock free from quarrels ’.— 
oeBlfoue’: Aphrodite’s motive for 
the action next described. — og0- 
dpwv .. . yuvarkdv seems to mean 
‘with keen discrimination keep 
asunder different mates of one 
man’, so that, that is to say, the 
wrongful mate may not cross the 
rightful one’s path, and thus trou- 
ble arise. Though the Chorus 
pray for calm affection, natural 
jealousy is here tacitly assumed. 

643-662. Second Strophic Coup- 
let. ‘May I never be an exile. 
Medea’s present woes prompt 
this prayer. A curse upon the 
disingenuous!’ There is no con- 
nection between this and the 
former strophic couplet save that 
both couplets are prompted by 
Medea’s acts and circumstances, 


the former couplet by the preced- 
ing scene with Jason, the latter 
by her impending exile, and — 
more particularly — the scene with 
Aegeus, Medea’s future protector 
in exile, which is to follow. But it 
is all charming poetry. 644. SAT : 
in a tone of urgence. 645. tTév: 
‘that’ rather than ‘the’.  rév 
dpnxavlas Svoméparov aldv is a 
description of exile. 648f. We 
have here an illogical jumbling of 
mapos Sapeinvy mplv duépay tavd 
(z.e. the day of exile) e€avvoat and _ 
paddoyv Sapetny dpepav ravd e€avi- 
gaca. — Savarw: perhaps rightly 
to be written with a capital letter. 
Death is here the victor under 
whose hands the vanquished falls. 
dyépav is poetical accus. of the goal 
with éfavvcaca. 650. trepOev 4: 
= peiCwv Tov. 652. elSonev: very 
emphatic and with the force of 
eidouev avrai, as is shewn by the 
sequel. ‘ 
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653. pd0ov dpdcacbar: to be 
closely coupled, ‘a tale to tell’. 
456 f. Note the strophic rhyme in 
Sevératra rabéwv and oixtpétarov 
dyéov. 658-661. axdpioros: ‘un- 
friended’ (lit. ‘unfavoured’). — 
The clause étm (‘any one to 
whom’) . . . @pevav is the subject 
of 6Ao8.— wapérry: ‘the thought 
occurs’ (gnomic aorist). — ph... 
bpevav: z.e. ‘not to be frank 
toward friends’. Jason’s disin- 
genuousness is censured here, as 
Medea censures it at vv. 586f. To 
us it would be more natural were 
his faithlessness cursed. — kaSapav 
dvolfavra KAqSa ppevay is = xafa- 
pas dvoigavta peas, ‘by opening 
a clean heart’, 2.2. by being honest 
and frank. Of course you can’t 
very well open a key, especially a 
Greek key. The Greeks used ex- 
pressions of opening and unlock- 
ing pretty loosely. — éuol pév: = 
épuoi ye ({uorye). The affirmation 
has, as elsewhere, faded into a 
mere restriction. 

In the Third Episodion, which 


MEDEA — II 


660 
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662 


follows (vv. 663-823), the first 
half (vv. 663-758) has been se- 
verely censured by modern critics. 
It has been denounced as a mere 
piece of gallery-play dragged in 
by Euripides to please his Athe- 
nian audience with the portrayal 
of the chivalry of an ancient Attic 
worthy, Aegeus, father of the great 
Attic hero Theseus. It has been 
said that Medea with the magic 
chariot which we afterwards find 
that she receives from the Sun, 
has no need of Aegeus’s help. 
But this is not true. Means of 
escape and place of refuge after 
you have made your escape are 
two very different things. We 
must also, however little we may 
like the scene between Aegeus and 
Medea, not overlook the fact that 
it is pretty closely bound up with 
the plot of the 47edea as Euripides 
conceived it. It is distinctly fore- 
shadowed in vv. 386-391, which 
in turn are but part of Medea’s 
long reply to the Coryphaeus’s 
query about a place of refuge in 
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vv. 359 f. See Introd. p. 34.— 
With this scene between Aegeus 
and Medea should be carefully 
compared the scene in the Helen 
(68 ff.), where Teucer comes to 
consult the seeress Theonoe (riv 
Oeorrvdav @eovdny xpyluv isety, v. 
145) about the carrying out of an 
oracle. In several places in that 
scene Euripides is clearly copying 
the present scene. 663 f. For 
the form of the sentence cp. vv. 
465 f.— rotSe: 7.2. Tov yaipey 
Aéyew (salvere iubere). — nporpa- 
veiv pldous: ad amicos alloquen- 
dos. For the construction of 
the infin. see HA. 952, G. 1526, 
B. 641, Gl. 565. 

665 f. xaipe kal ot: salve tu 
quoque. — gopot: according to 
the Scholia this is a mere orna- 
mental epithet of Euripides’s. But 
it would please his audience to 
hear an Attic king so qualified. — 
Medea’s naming of Aegeus serves 
incidentally to introduce him to 


the audience. It has been asked 
how Aegeus and Medea could 
have become acquainted, and it 
has been suggested that Euripides 
was thinking of some version of 
the story of the Quest of the 
Golden Fleece in which Aegeus 
was one of the ship’s company. 
Euripides would very likely have 
smiled his grim smile at both 
question and answer. Nor would 
he perhaps have thought much of 
the suggestion that émeatpwa im- 
plies that Aegeus was no infrequent 
visitor at Corinth. The words 
used imply no more than Unde 
hanc terram invisis ?. — ys roe 
wéSov is a large way of saying y'v 
THvde. Cp. Hel. 83 robev yas rd 
éreotpddys wédov;. 667. Delphi 
is meant. — Aurév is a not uncom- 
mon substitute for ék: hence the 
verse is = €« DoiBov radaot xpy- 
ornpiov. Cp. Phoen. 202 Tiptov 
oldua Atrota’ éBay, ‘I come from 
the waves of Tyre’. 
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668. opdarov yas GermiwSdv : 
éudadds was used for the central 
point (as in Homer's éuqadds 
Oarkacoys). Delphi was supposed 
to be the centre of the earth 
(regarded as a plane), and there 
was a sacred stone there bound 
with fillets known as the épu- 
firs. —éorddns: profectus es. 
669. Note the combination of pro- 
lepsis and interlocked order of 
words. The tame arrangement 
would be épevvav ézws zaidwv 
oréppa yévorrd pot (= maides yée- 
vowTd pot). Omws yévorro is the 
indirect form after secondary tense 
(€pevvOv depends on an under- 
stood éordAnv) of mis yévytat;’ 


670. yap: as often in a surprised 
question (ydp admzrantis), where 
we say ‘why’. The literal sense of 
yap as thus used would be more ex- 
actly given by ‘really then’. — Setp’ 
Gel: adhuc semper, usque ad hoc 
tempus. Time is expressed in terms 
of space. — tetveis Blov: = Cys, but 
with an implication (which also lies 
in dedp’ dec) that Aegeus is no boy. 
671. A more pious — and circum- 
stantial—way of saying dates 
évres TUyXaVOMEV. 672. Sdpaptos 
otons: sc. coi, the phrase being 
= Odpap7’ exwv.—— A€xous darerpos : 
inexact for ‘unmarried’ (Sduapr’ 
oix éxwv). Cp. the following 
verse. 
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673. ebvis GLvyes yapnAlov : 
= dyapou. The notions of alg 


(figurative) and dyasos (literal) 
are fused in the phrase used. 
Cp. alvyes yaw Hipp. 1425. 
674. Medea comes back at length 
to the substance of Aegeus’s an- 
swer in v. 669. — Sfrta: z.¢. éxedn 
éugarov yns Oeomwbdov éeorddys 
maidwv épevvav omépy’ Grws yée- 
vowto got. The same sense would 
be given by otv. 675. ‘Words 
too wise for a man to make out 
the meaning of’, sapientiora verba 
guam pro humana coniciendi facul- 
tate. With xar’ dvdpa understand 
éor!. As used here, dvyp is con- 


trasted with something higher (‘a 
mere human being’) and so has 
the same range, as regards sex, with 
avOpwros. Cp.v. 630. 676. Cépis 
pév: sc. éore. ‘Fasne est?’ For 
ev in a question without answering 
dé cp. v. 1129, Hipp. 316, lon 520. 
677. ‘Certainly ; for, you see (rox), 
a good head is just (kai) what they 
need’ (viz. to their interpreting). — 
pddtor’: = maxime, as yx. is = 
minime. pdadduora is the common 
affirmative particle in Greek to-day. 
678. BA: 2.2. eral Ouis eoriv quads 
xpnopov cidevar Oeot. — et Opis 
kKAvev: a mere form of words 
after what Aegeus has just said. 


od 
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AITEVC 
doKov pe Tov TpovxovTa pH doa 7éda— 


MHAEIA 


mpiv av ri Spdons 7H Ti’ e€ixy yOdva; 


680 


AIFEVC 


Tpiv av matp@ov adlis éotiav podo. 


MHAEIA 
od © as ti xpylwy THVvde vavoToNEis yOdva ; 


AIFEVC 
TlirOevds tis €or, yas dvaé Tpolnvias — 


679 and 681 are the oratio ob- 
liqua of doxod tdv mpovxovTa. 7 
Adoov 76da, mpiv av watpdov ad- 
Os éoriav wodys.— The doxés or 
leather bottle, still used in Greece, 
was made of the entire skin of 
an animal (commonly a goat; cp. 
Hom. ¢ 77 f. év & olvoy éyever | 
doe év aiyetw) with the neck and 
legs (aédes), any one of which 
might serve as a spout, tied up. 
The untying would be described 
by Avery. 682. ob 8: Medea does 
not try to solve the riddle; she 
turns abruptly from the god and 
his oracle to Aegeus himself. Her 
mind, already on the lookout for 
some protector abroad, may al- 
ready vaguely discern certain pos- 
sibilities in Aegeus. — The oracle 


was probably familiar to the audi- 
ence and bound up with a familiar 
nationallegend. According to the 
Scholia (cp. Plutarch, Zhes. 3) the 
oracle ran: "Aoxov rév mpovxovra 
mroddova, péptare Aady, | wy Avons 
mpiv youvoy “APnvdwv adixéoOa. 
— ds: redundant.— rl xpyfov; = 
ti Bovddspevos; ‘with what ob- 
ject?’.— rhvSe: emphatic. Aegeus 
might just as well have gone back 
to Athens from Delphi overland 
instead of taking ship from Cirrha 
to Corinth. Cp. Hel. 89 (Helen 
to Teucer) ri dyra NetAov, tovcd” 
emo Tpéy yuas ;.— vaverroneis : or- 
nate for wAeits. 683. Tpofnvias: 
Tpofyv is the spelling of the in- 
scriptions and doubtless that of 
Euripides. 
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mais, ws héyovat, Iédomos, eboeBéoraros. 
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rovTw Oeod pdvrevpa Kowaoat Gedo. 


685, 


MHAEIA 
copes yap avnp Kal rpiBwv Ta Toudde, 


AIFEVC 


Kapot ye tdvtwy idrraros Sopv§évav, 


MHAEIA 


> > > a \ , 9 7 A 
GN’ evTvXoiNs Kal TUXOLS OTWY Epas. — 


684. In the mouth of Medea 
the words mean, it appears: ‘A 
son of Pelops, as they say [the 
old Greeks thought it was a wise 
child that knew his own father], 
a most pious man’. But one 
is tempted to think that in the 
then state of Greek politics the 
words might, differently divided, 
be given a contemporary refer- 
ence: ‘A very pious Peloponne- 
sian, as they say’, as though very 
pious Peloponnesians belonged, in 
the writer’s mind, more to fiction 
than to fact. 685. rotrw: this 
would have been 6, had Aegeus 
not been interrupted. — kowaoat : 
= dvakowdoat. Cp. Xen. Anad. 
3. I. 5, where Socrates bids 
Xenophon éA@dvra eis Acddods 


dvaxowHca TH Oe wept THs 
mopetas. There dvaxowotv (and 
just before dvaxowoto@a) has 
the construction of cupBovrcvie- 
Oat; here xowvotv has the con- 
struction of Acyew. — kowdoa 
@\w: hardly more than kowwow. 
686. rplBwv: ‘versed in’, like 
éumerpos with the gen. Cp. éy- 
TpiBys.— ra todSe: = coda (2.e. 
copiav). 687. Sopugévev: = cup- 
pdxwv. 688. GAN breaks off the 
conversation, ‘ Well *. — Note also 
that the verse is tautological, 
eiruxoins being explained by what 
immediately follows. — Thus far in 
this episode we have had a new 
character speaking in a couplet 
and answered in a couplet (vv. 
663-666). Then we have had a 
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AITEVC 
tl yap adv oupa xpds te cvvrérny’ dde3 


MHAEIA 


3 lal 4 
Alyev, KakiaTds €oTi pou TavTwY TéCLS. 


AITEVC 
ti dys; Tapas pou cas ppacov Svobupias. 


MHAEIA 
abucel py” "Idowr oddev && euod rabav. 


AITEVC 
ti xpjua Spdoas; ppale por cadéarepor. 


stichomythy — what Mr. Browning 
calls “the thrustand parry of bright 
monostich ”—, which is brought 
to an evident close here by Medea 
bidding Aegeus godspeed. This 
stichomythy consists of twenty-two 
verses (667-688) and is followed 
by a second stichomythy of (as 
the text has come down to us) 
twenty verses (689-708). 

689. Instead of taking his leave 
at once, Aegeus, observing Medea’s 
appearance more closely, begins a 
new dialogue (stichomythy) with a 
surprised personal question. For 
yap admirantis cp. v. 670. — 88e: 
where our idiom demands an ad- 
verb, and where even in Greek 
we should expect, metre apart, we. 
Cp. Ad. 1143. — Medea's appear- 
ance is the result of the fasting 


and weeping described in vv. 24- 
29. 690. Aegeus’s question gives 
Medea her opening, and she breaks 
out with, ‘Aegeus, I’ve got the 
worst husband in the world’. 
691. Aegeus can hardly believe 
his ears. — aadds is emphatic. — 
SvocOupias: ‘the reason of your 
despondent feelings’ is, of course, 
the meaning. 692. Medea puts 
the case generally and declares her 
own innocence at the start. — é€ 
épot: in ordinary Attic prose iz’ 
€uov. — waddv is treated as the 
passive to zoijoas (act. Kakov 
qoteiy, pass. KaKov macyxetv). 
693. Spacas: as though Medea 
had said #8ikyoe in place of dd:- 
«et. — According to the Scholia 
this verse occurred also in the 
Peliades, 
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AITFEVC 
morepov épaceis 7) adv €yOaipwy é€xos ; 
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péyav y Epura, tic? ds ovK edu dude. 


AITEVC 


» » e 4 > \ , 
tT@ VUV, eu7rep, @Ws déyets, €OTL KAKOS. 


694. ép hpiv: ‘over me’, prac- 
tically equivalent to dvr’ éuod. — 
Seomdtiv Sépwv: cp. the words of 
the chorus (vv. 443 ff.) Aéxrpwv | 7’ 
dAAa Bacire kpeicowy | déporow 
éméota. 695. Aegeus, with his 
chivalrous nature, cannot believe 
that Jason has turned Medea out 
of her lawful place. 696=dripo 8 
éopev (viv) of mpd Tov PiAror (GvTes). 
697. Aegeus asks bluntly whether 
Jason acted as he did because he 
fell in love with somebody else 
or because he was tired of Medea. 
His words remind us of Jason’s in 
vv. 555 f. 698. Medea answers with 
a sneer at Jason’s new love. ‘A 


great love in sooth (7’), a man 
that is not of a nature to love 
fidelity!” The rel. clause is = és 
(or Goris) ice amirds eorw. 
699. Aegeus would dismiss the 
subject of Jason, but Medea is not 
yet done with it. — kaxés: = dm- 
oros. Cp. v. 586.— The lack of 
connection between Medea’s last 
remark and her words in v. 700, 
taken together with the fact that 
this second stichomythy is two 
verses shorter than the first, seems 
to warrant the belief that a verse 
spoken by Medea and Aegeus’s 
answer to it have been lost be- 
tween v. 699 and v. 700. 
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avdpav tupdvvev Kndos jpacOn haBelv. 700 
AIFEVC 

didwor 8 aire tis; mépaiwd jor Noyor. . 
MHAEIA 

Kpéwv, ds apyer Thode yns KopuwOias. 
AIFEVC 

ovyyveota wey y ap’ iv oe duTeio Aa, yovar. 
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d\wda Kai mpos y’ e€ehavvouat \Oovds. 
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POs TOV ; 


760 GAO Kawov ad héyes HO 795 


MHAGEIA 


oe 


Kpéwv p’ édavva, puydda yis KopwOias. 
AITEVC 


ég 8 “Idowr ; 

yoo. Medea here explains that 
Jason’s love consisted in his crav- 
ing for a royal alliance. — qpdcby 
AaPetv is ‘he became enamoured 
of getting’. 701. 8(8wor: his- 
torical present ; hence ‘ gives’, not 
‘offers’. We understand @vya- 
Tépa (or Kopyv) ei yaw. 703. ovy- 
yvorra Avmeioba: cp. Alc. 138 f. 


x A ~~ 2 F va 
ovde TavT érpveca. 


mevOciv ovyyvwordy. For the im- 
perf. without dv see HA. 897, 
G. 1400, B. 567, 1, Gl. 460. 
qos. 768: ‘in this’. — xatvév: 
implying xaxdv. 706. édatver cv- 
y45a: in prose é«BaAdex simply. 
qo7. od8 tatr’: ‘not that (con- 
duct) either (on his part)’. — émy- 
vera: for the aor. see on v. 223. 
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dyw pev ovxi, Kapdia. dé Bovderar. — 
GAN’ — dvtopai oe THoSE Tpds yeveddos 
yovatwy Te Tov cap ikeia Te yiyvouar— 710 
oixtipoy oikripdy pe THY Svc daipova 

‘ # > »¥ > via > a 
Kal py pw epnuov exrrecovoay eicidys, 

A. > 4 

Séfar S€ ydpa Kal Sdpwv ep€orrior - 
ovTws Epws aot 7pos Dewy Teteapdpos 

ed , x % »” ball 
yvouro taiswv, Kavos OABLos Adavoss. 715 


708. odxi: sc. éa. — kapblq 
takes the place of the stereotyped 
antitheton of Adyw, viz. épyw. 
yogf. &AN: marking a sharp 
transition. The rapid dialogue in 
single lines was ended in the last 
verse; Medea now, having put 
Aegeus in possession of the facts 
of her case and made a certain 
impression on him, betakes her- 
self to fervent supplication. As 
her words would naturally imply, 
she probably kneels before Aegeus 
and clasps his knees and beard 
in a posture essentially like that 
taken by Thetis in Hom. A 500- 
502 (the only difference being that 
Zeus is seated ; xaOéLero, of course, 
means ‘knelt down’). —tkeola re 
ylyvoyat sums up what precedes. 
The words are = ixereww Te. 
712. ékmerotoav: aor. pass. part. 
to ékBdAXev (in the sense of ‘ex- 
ile’). —elolqs: in prose repuidys. 


See for the participial construction 
HA. 982, G. 1585. 713. 8€: = 
GANG. — xXbpq kal Sdpov éhéeriov : 
‘into (lit. with) your land and as 
an inmate of your house’. Sdnwv 
épéotioy is an expressive substi- 
tute for the ddjo1s that would pre- 
cisely balance ywpa. The proper 
word here would have been, it 
seems, not épéoriov but cvvéorioy 
(cp. Alc. 1151 petvov map’ Hyty Kat 
évvéotios yevod, ‘become one of 
the family’). If Euripides wrote 
épéorioy, it is because Medea is ap- 
pealing as asuppliant. 714f. otras: 
like szc in a Latin conditional 
blessing. —tpws walSwv: ze. your 
wish to have them. — mpds Ocdv: 
= tro Oey. — rederdpdpos yévorto : 
= TedeoOein. — SAPros Odvors: 2.¢. 
as being surrounded by his chil- 
dren at death and as leaving heirs 
to carry on the family —the real 
immortality to the Greek. 
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A 
evpnyua 8 ovk ota ofov nupynKas T60€ - 
z r3) , 74 > ¥ x 4 a 
TAVvOW O€ O OVT aTratoa Kat Tatowr yovas 
A , , 7Q> > , 
oretpai ce Oyow: Todd oida ddéppaka, 


AITEVC 


TOO Exar THVSE Got Sodvat ydpw, 


# # , ~ a Q cal 
yovar, mpdOuuds eipt, TpaTa pev Oedv, 


720 


ETELTA TALOWY OV érayyédy youds — 

és TouTo yap 57 ppovdds eips Tas eyo —- 
9 2¥ ; aA A 38 , , 

ourw S° exer por’ cov pev EMMovons xOova 


a, = fal * ¥ 
TELPATOLAaAL Tov mpo€evetv, Sikaros wv, 


716-718. Medea clinches her 
appeal by a cunningly appended 
promise based on her magic 
powers. She becomes, as it were, 
the answerer of her own prayer, 
her own — and Aegeus’s — special 
providence. 716. edpnya: placed 
outside its clause (the indirect 
exclamation introduced by ofoy) 
for emphasis and for reasons of 
metre at the same time. 1éSe: 
‘here’, ze. ‘in me’. Probably 
an assimilation of ryvde = épé. 
717 £. 8€: practically = ydp (ex- 
plicative). The same thought is 
expressed twice here, once nega- 
tively and once affirmatively, in 
true Greek fashion. — @{ow: = 
moijow. — Todd olSa dppaKa: 
this form of expression, native to 
English as to Greek, is logically a 
reversal of the order of cause and 
effect. Logical would be rodde 5 


724 


oida ddppaxa, Gore mavcw o v7 
G@maida, xT. 721. ereara: this 
asyndeton is regular. — wal8wv ov: 
=TOv Taidwy dv. 722. TotTO: 
Zé. TO maidwy yovas o7eipar. — 
ppotbos : = duryxavos. — éys: em- 
phatic and = éeya éd’ éyavrod. 
723. otra: = doe. — god édOod- 
oys: the pron. is emphatic and 


is = atrys (‘of yourself’). Cp. 
the airy in v. 729. This will 


serve to explain the presence of 
the unemphatic gov in v. 724. — 
XOdva: sc. THY eunv. 724. mpoke- 
vetv: ‘to be your mpofevos’, ‘to be 
your champion’. The gen. seems 
to be used after the model of the 
gen. with dpovrilew and émpedci- 
601, though perhaps the prep. zpo- 
plays its part, albeit the verb is not 
a direct compound. — Slkatos dv: 
‘being in duty bound’, sc. rovro 
moueiy (2.2. cov mpotevely). 
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gorau Tad > adda Tlotis eb yévolTd pot 

rovTov, éxoun dv mdvta mpos oev Kahas- 
AITEVC 

aA > ig LAY , ‘ ig 
pov od réroas, } To oor Td Svayxepes; 
| MHAGIA 
mérola+ Tedtov 8 €yOpds éori por Sdpuos 
Kpéwv re* tovrous épkious pev Cvyeis 735 


roo dvee pevrot Gor Tpocypaive, yivas* 725 
éx ride pev yas ov O° dyew BovdAyjcopat, 
air S édvrep cis euovs €XOns Sdpovs, 


evels dovAos, Kov oe py bed TiN. 
? 


728 





729. abrh: z.¢. unassisted by 
me, ért cautys. Cp. cod v. 723 and 
the note thereon. — &madddooov 
68a: = dai. The acc. is prob- 
ably that called “ of specification”. 
730. wal févos: 7.2. ov pdvov 
got ddAa Kat gévors. Under &€- 
vots Aegeus understands primarily 
Creon. The statement, however, 
is general, ‘in the eyes of guest 
friends’. Aegeus would have a 
right to refuse to give Medea up, 
if she came to him as a suppliant ; 
he would be violating the right of 
a neighbouring state, if he took her 
away. 731. tora. 748’: cp. for 
the phrase 4c. 328. — aloms: 
emphatic and placed emphatically. 
732. wavra. adverbial accus. (ex- 


tent of application) with éyouu 
dv KaAGs.— mpds oéev: ‘on your 
side’, ‘as far as you are con- 
cerned’. Cp. the idiomatic use 
of a in Latin in the sense of guod 
attinet ad. 733. od wérovbas: = 
amorteis. The poy has its usual 
force. — Aegeus’s word is as good 
as his bond, and he expects it to 
be taken as such. 734-740. Me- 
dea’s rather blunt answer, which 
honours Aegeus’s intentions, while 
it throws strong doubt on his ability 
to carry them out with steadfast- 
ness, is not very palatable to the 
hearer, as he shews by his reply. 
But he is human enough — and 
Greek enough —to accept the 
situation. 735. totrots (referring 
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ayovow ov weber” av ex yalas ue, 
Adyous Se oun Bas Kat Jeav dvdporos 
pidos yevor ap Karun pukevpara 


Tax av widou oe: 


tots 8° dABos éori Kat Sduos TUPAVVLKGS. 


Todd edeEas, & yivat, tpounbiav: 
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70 adv T dpape padrov’ é€nyod Beous. 


to IleXiov ofxos and Kpéwv) belongs 
to the whole péy . . . d€ complex 
and belongs to @iAos as much as 
to peOet dv. Indeed, in vv. 735- 
739 we have an expansion of rov- 
Tots, Adyors ovpBas Kal Oey ava- 
poros, pidos yevor dv xrX. 

736. Gyouow: ‘seeking my ex- 


tradition’. dyev is the regular 
technical term. — @é: hardly 
specially emphatic. The longer 


form seems to be used here, as 
elsewhere, to fill out the last foot 
of the trimeter. 737. Adyos 8é 
oupBds: contrasted with dpxioue 
pev Cvyeis and further explained 
by the following phrase, which 
shews that Adyous means ‘mere 
words ’. —@e&v: objective gen., as 
in Oedv dpxos ‘an oath by gods’, 
‘an oath taken in the name of 
gods’. 738. ¢ldos yévor av: = 
wiOor dv, as is shewn by what 
immediately follows. — émucnpuxed- 


para : ‘diplomatic overtures’, look- 
ing to my extradition. See émixy- 
puxevouar in L. and S. Cp. the 
scene in the Heraclidae (vv. 55- 
287, particularly vv. 236-287), 
where overtures are made to 
Demophon by Eurystheus’s herald 
concerning the surrender of the 
Heraclidae. 741. woddAhv: em- 
phatic and impatient. We have 
the same emphasis on the same 
word in modern Greek, ¢.g. rodv 
tov didas ‘you are giving him 
too much’. Aegeus means to 
say that Medea is displaying too 
much caution. 743. enol te ydp: 
cp. gol re ydpv. 565. 744. Seem- 
ingly a crabbed way of saying 
oxyyiv (= mpddaciv) tw’ dxev 
dor’ éxOpois Trois cots Setxvivat ‘to 
have some excuse to offer to your 
foes’. As the words stand, ox7- 
yw is common object to éyovra 
and dexvivat. 745. Td odv: SC. 
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& totow SuaceBovor yiyverat Bporav. 755 


p2€pos. — Gpape (like éorw in v. 743) 
is practically a future. — enyot Qe- 
ots: SC. ovs pw Guvivat eOedets. 
746. warépa warpés: either za- 
THo waTpds OY mammos is ‘grand- 
father’. 747. ovuvriBels: tauto- 
logical with dav. 748. We 
readily understand xeAeves po 
épvivar.— ph: regular with the 
oratio obliqua infin. dependent on 
a verb of swearing. See G. 1496, 
B. 549, 2, Gl. 579 a. — A€ye: 
note the tense and cp. wéparvé pou 
Adyov v. 701.— 749 £. adrés and 


GAAos are contrasted, as often. 
750. &yew: cp. Vv. 736. 751. peOh- 
oe : Cp.v.736. —Lav : cp.Achilles’s 
oath Hom. A 88 ff. ov ris éed Cov- 
Tos Kal emt xOovi depxopévoro | col 
KoiAns Tapa vyvol Bapeias xeipas 
eroice | cuuravtwv Aavaov. — 
éxovolw tpémy: circumstantial for 
Exov. 753. & vod KAvw: practi- 
cally dat. (= rovrois & god KAtvw) 
with éupevely. 754. wddos: a 
short way of saying radeiv cdyp. 
755- We understand for the con- 
struction rdOorpe. 
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dAdo 6 Malas, topmatos avag, 
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yevvatos avyp, 


Alyed, map’ éuot Seddnnoas. 
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® Zed Ain te Zyvds “HXiov re das, 
vov KadXivixor Tov Euav éxOparv, pirat, 765 


756. xalpwv mopedov: ‘go on 
your way rejoicing’, an elaborate 
xaipe, vale. 757. Kaya: the sub- 
ject emphasised as though zropevou 
ov had gone before. 758. &: sc. 
tuxeiv. The acc. is inner object 
(‘after gaining the success I wish 
to gain’). 759-763. These ana- 
paests of the Coryphaeus keep 
time to the retreating footsteps of 
Aegeus. 759. 6 Matas: sc. vids, 
mais. — wopraios: ‘that has to do 
with zop7y (escort) ’. Hermes was 
the divine escort in general, not 
merely the escort of souls (yvyo- 
mopmds). 760 f. Understand dv 
7 érivoy Karéxwv oreddes (‘thou 


eagerly holdest fast the thought’), 


(radra) mpaéeas (‘achieve’). The 
reference is to the obtaining of 
children. 763. wap ésol: a more 
formal and judicial expression than 
the simple dative. — SeSéxynoar: = 
Séd0fa:. Apparently this form is 
a later developement.— The fol- 
lowing long speech by Medea is, 
as it were, the mate to the speech 
in vv. 364-409. It falls into two 
halves of twenty-one verses each, 
vv. 764-789 (omitting vv. 767, 
778, 779, 782, 785) and vv. 790- 
810. 765. viv: ‘now at length’, 
a shout of triumph. — kadAlvexor : 
cp. v. 45. — éx@pav: after the 
model of the gen. with éyxparys. 
See HA. 753 a, G. 1140. 
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768 f. Join 7 pddor’ exdpvo- 
pev Tov évav Bovrevpdrur, ‘at the 
point in my plans when I was most 
at sea’ (cp. vv. 386-394). Both 
éxdvopev (labor abamus; so in Eng- 
lish a ship is said to ‘labour’) and 
Aipnv wéayrat are sea-metaphors ; 
cp.v.278f. The figure is continued 
in v. 770. 770. Greek ships were 
regularly moored stern to shore. 
771. aorv kal ré\vopa: ‘town and 
citadel’. The Acropolis was regu- 
larly called in the earlier time 
mots. The v. is=éAOdvres ’AOH- 
vole. 772. %Sn 8€: carrying on 
the thought of viv and implying (as 
is the fact) that she could not set 
forth her full plan before. Indeed, 


it would seem that at the time 
of her previous speech to her con- 
fidantes she had not matured her 
plan. 773. wpds iSovqv: ‘lightly’, 
‘asajest’. 776. poddwre for éA- 
Oovre (after éXOeiv) is a déliberate 
variation. It serves too to alliter-. 
ate with padOaxovs. 777. ‘That 
I approve of everything else (rdA- 
Aa) and it is all right... The 
case is put both subjectively and 
objectively. Tada (contrasted 
with the petition for the chil- 
dren) means Jason’s abandon- 
ment of her to marry the princess 
and her own banishment, as is 
shewn in the subsequent scene 
which is prepared for here. 
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€xOpoior raidas Tous enous xabuBpicat 782 
vipdy pépovras Tyvde py pevyev yOova 785 
783. maida Baothéws: Creon’s ly’ rather than ‘for’. 793. rap: 


child is sharply contrasted with 
Medea’s own children. 786. Note 
the graceful chiasmus — ‘dainty 
robe and wreath of beaten gold’. 
787. xéopov: of the wérAos and 
mXxos collectively ; ‘finery’, #z27- 
dus, munditiae. — dppr0q xpot: = 
€vddy. 788. was &s dv Olyy: she 
expects that this will include Creon. 
—képys: for airys. Cp. Hipp. 46, 
when eq is used for adr@ referring 
to Tloveaday in v. 45. 789. For 
the form of expression, cp. v. 718. 
790. Here begins the second part 
of the speech, the transition being 
sharply marked by the words évrav- 
Oa pevrot. 791 f. dpwfa: for the 
tense cp. qveca v. 223.—olov... 
jptv: indirect exclamation, which 
would have the same form in oratio 
recta. — yap: explicative, ‘name- 
MEDEA — 12 


emphatically placed and with the 
emphasis explained by what im- 
mediately follows. They are most 
positively hers, for they are fully in 
her power. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 1225 f. 
Seordry | eua: pépev yap xp} Td 
SovAvov Lvydv ‘the master —my 
master; for bear I must the slave's 
yoke’ (Cassandra speaking of 
Agamemnon) and 4g. 13 f. ev- 
viv dveipars obk emirxorouperny | 
éunv: poBos yap «rd. ‘a bed by 
dreams unvisited (like other beds) 
in my case; for’, etc. Here we 
might have had (barring metre) 
ov ydp Tis kTA. The asyndeton is 
causal. For the form of expres- 
sion cp. Al. 848 ovx éoriw doris 
atrév e€aypyoerat ‘no one shall 
take him (Death) out of my 
(Heracles’s) hands’. 
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pevyovta Kai TAAC’ Epyov avoo.draTov* 

ov yap yehaoOau thytov €& éxOpav, pirat. 
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794. Sépov: ‘family’, ‘house- 
hold’. — ovyxéac’: the weight of 
the expression is on the participle, 
as often when the participle pre- 
cedes a verb expressive of motion 
or transition, ‘I will confound be- 
fore I go out’. Cp. Lysias 32. 13 
dor’ ériopknoaca Kara TOV TaLdwy 
tov éyauTys Tov Biov éxdurely, ‘so 
as to commit perjury against my 
own children before I depart this 
life’. Similarly, probably, Hom. a 
57 ff. airap Odvaceds | iguevos kai 
kxamvov dof pwokovra voyaas (Mss. 
vojoat) | Hs yatns Oaveetv ipeiperat 
‘ yearns to see if it were but the ris- 
ing smoke of his own land ere he 
die’. 796. hevyoura: z.2. seeking 
to escape punishment for. Jason 
would kill her for killing the 
children; cp. v. 1316. Of course, 
Medea would be in danger also 
for the killing of the princess and 
the king, but she does not think 
of that at this moment. She puts 
in too, in a purely emotional 
fashion, a reference to the horror 
of her deed, when she is thinking 
primarily of flight. 797. & éx@pav: 


= ta éyOpav. The point of view 
here is the same as in vv. 381- 
383; Medea will seek to escape 
(devyovoa v. 796) with her own 
life and not give her foes (mean- 
ing Jason, of course) a chance to 
triumph to the extent of taking 
vengeance on her. 798. There 
is a link lacking in the chain of 
thought: r/8° et uty HevEopar, dAAG 
AnPOeio’ drobavodpar; ‘but what 
if I do not make good my flight, 
but be caught and put to death?’. 
—tro: ‘never mind’. Said in a 
tone of desperation.— The em- 
phasis on the pronouns shifts. 
‘Of what value is “fe to me? J 
have neither country nor home’, 
etc. The asyndeton is causal 
(yép omitted) in both clauses. 
799. kakév: ablatival (as with 
droatpépecOa, to which dzo- 
otpopy is the abstract, used here 
concretely). Medea seems for 
the moment to forget her prom- 
ised refuge at Athens. 800. ré@ 
fvik: = ro? dr. — eeAlpravov: 
= e€éXevrov. The pres. Aywrave 
is to €Aurov as AapBdvw to édaBov. 
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Oavety of dvdyKn Tots euotar papydkors. 
pndeis pe havdnv kacberh vouiléra 
LS Hovxaiay, dda Oarépou rpdzov, 


The common lengthening of the 
stem Au- in the present appears 
in Xefrw. The imperf. is = ypéa- 
pnv dpaptdvew (duapravovoa). 
Medea goes back to the fons et 
origo malorum. 

801. dvbpds"EAAnvos : ‘a Greek’. 
The use of dvjp where we use 
the indefinite article was common. 
Cp. Plat. Euthyphro 15 D ov éorwy 
Orws adv more érexeipnoas trép av- 
dpés Ontos (‘a Ons’) dvdpa mpec- 
Burnv warépa (‘an aged father’) 
Siwxaetv pdvov (‘on a charge of 
manslaughter’). Sdpovs zaTpwous 
and évadsEAAyvos are juxtaposed 
for contrast. 802. The essential 
relative clause (not to be set off 
by a comma) is finely dramatic. 
We are expecting something like 
Gs Hpas mpovdexev, when she leaps 
from crime to punishment. — oiv 
Ges: cp. v. 625 for the full form. 
Cp. also oty Oed eireiy Plat. 
Theaet. 151 B.—reloe Slxyv: 
teiow and éreoa are the forms 
attested by the inscriptions. ri 
vev Sikyy seems to be a more 


elegant :ddvar Sixyv. 803. é& 
pod mwaiSas: to be closely joined, 
‘children born of me’.—-ore: 
z.é.*ever again’. With the whole 
verse cp. Hec. 1045 f. (Hecuba 
to the blinded Polymestor) ov yap 
mor Opa. Aaprpov evOnoets KOpais 
(‘set your bright sight in your 
eyeballs’), | ob watdas dyn Lavras 
ovs éxrew éyd. 805. Texvdcer 
waiS’: cp. v. 574. The singular 
mato is more appropriate than the 
plural in view of the negative. — 
kakhv kakds: the penalty fits the 
crime (as it is from Medea’s point 
of view). 806. dvdyky: sc. éori. 
—époiot: with gloating emphasis. 
807. The abruptness of the asyn- 
deton marks the emotion of the 
speaker. — datAnv and doBevi are 
apparently synonymous, the com- 
mon word in this sense being 
added to explain the less common 
—a feature of style very common 
in Plato, it may be remarked. 
808. jovxalay: ‘gentle’, ‘long- 
suffering ’. — @arépov tpérrov: seem- 
ingly a popular phrase, ‘ t’other way 
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about’. Cp. Aristoph. Av. tog f. 
pov yrword ;— padAdAd Oarépov 
tporov, | dynAtacrad. ‘A couple 
of heliasts?’— ‘No; tother way 
about, a couple of apeliasts.’ 
809. This verse explains what 
is meant by Oarépou tpémov, though 
the explanation is really unneces- 
sary save as a link to join on 
v. 810, which forms a fine close 
to Medea’s tirade. The effective 
chiasmus in this verse is to be 
noted. 810. This is Greek popu- 
lar morality —— and modern popu- 
lar morality too, the Golden Rule 
notwithstanding. Xenophon rises 
no higher when he mentions with 
apparent approval the younger 
Cyrus’s prayer togovrov ypdvov 
Cav gore vixwy Kal rods ed Kal 
ToUs KAK®s TolodyTas dAESdpevos 
(Anab. 1.9. 11). For the higher 
Greek morality we must look to 
Plato, who makes his Socrates 
say (Rep. 335 D), otk dpa rod 


815 


dixaiov BAdrrew epyov, & Tod€- 
Hapxe, obte pidoy ovr’ ddAov od- 
Seva, GANG Tod évavriov, Tod ddikov. 
— ebdeforraros Blos: = evKAcéoTa- 
T6s €or 6 Bios. 811. tkolvacas: 
cp. v. 685. 812. vopois Bpordv: 
rather = r@ Suxaiw than referring 
to statute laws. Special statute 
laws, whether laid down by a 
lawgiver (e.g. Solon) or enacted 
by an assembly; customs recog- 
nised by the Greeks at large 
CEAAnuxol voor) ; general prin- 
ciples of right conduct (dypagor 
vopol, vouipa a&ypamta, vdpor Bpo- 
tov) —all these came under the 
head of voéuos or voor to the 
Greek. 813. EvAAapBdvouea : ‘lend- 
ing a helping hand to’, tanpe- 
Tova. — arevvérw: = drayopevu. 
814. ok tori GAdws: ‘needs 
must’. The emphasis of goi is 
explained in the next verse. 
815. wéoxovoav: the case is due 
to the inf. Aye. 
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816. Kravetv : = dzoKTeivat. — 
onéppa: more appropriate of father 
than of mother, but the word is so 
used elsewhere (¢.¢. Soph. Zrach. 
304). 818. o%: in contrast with 
moots. — d¢ . . . ye is the adversa- 
tive, kai . . . ye the copulative form. 
As here used, d¢ strengthened by 
ye is = ddAa, at, introducing an 


objection. 819. trw: ‘so be it’ 
(yveo8w schol.). So in Soph. 
Phil. 120. The force is different 
in v. 798. — otv: = of év. —& 


péow: z.e. ‘between’ me and my ! 
purpose. éy yéow Adyo are ‘ob- 
jections’ here. 820. Medea hav- 
ing dismissed the Coryphaeus 
turns to an attendant, probably 
the speaker of the prologue. It 
would appear that in v. 774 
oixer@y was very loosely used. 


821. 84: probably an intensifi- 
cation of mdvra. 823. elrep dpo- 
veig €0 Seomérais: the plural 
substantive generalises, ‘if you 
are indeed a loyal servant’ (= «i- 
mep mioTy €. SovAn). — The ser- 
vant departs on her errand. 
Medea does not retire within, but 
awaits Jason's coming. 

In the following Third Stasi- 
mon (vv. 824-865) the charms of 
the land to which Medea is going, 
Attica, are described in the first 
strophic couplet (vv. 824-845) ; in 


-the: second strophic couplet (vv. 


846-865) it is naturally queried 
how such a land can receive a 
mother stained with the blood 
of her children, and Medea is 
appealed to in affecting terms to 
desist from her dreadful purpose. 
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824. "Hpex@etSar: = “AGnvator. 
So called from the old hero and 
king Erechtheus. — 16 madavdv : 
in the context clearly ‘from of 
old’.— édBuou: sc. ciciv. 825. Oedv 
maiSes: according to the scholia 
because they were children of 
Erechtheus, who was, in a sense, 
a son of Hephaestus and Earth. 
But we need not be too precise 
where patriotism and poetry are 
blended. — tepés: because under 
the patronage of the gods, particu- 
larly Athena. 826 f. darop0frov: 
the circumstances of the times lend 
a special pathos to this word in 
the retrospect. By the midsummer 
of 431 Attica was trampled under 
foot of a Peloponnesian army. 
As a matter of fact, after the 
invasion of Xerxes neither Attica 
nor Athens could be called dzédp- 
Ontos, but Salamis had wiped 
out that disgrace. — &modepBdpe- 
vot KAeworatav codlav: Aristo- 
phanes’s use of dmoBdoxerOu (a 


homelier dmogéepBeoOa) of in-" 


sects which devdpecr ebefoueva 
kaprov aroBdécKerat (Birds 1066) 
suggests that Euripides in this 
figurative phrase, as charming as 
it is unclear and elusive, was 
thinking of the earth-born cicada, 


the symbol of the autochthonous 
Athenian. Perhaps the best com- 
mentary on this difficult passage 
is to be found in Plato’s eloquent 
words on the influence of envi- 
ronment on the young (/ep. 4o1 
B-D). In his ideal city the poets 
are to put the likeness of good 
character (tHv Tot dyaod eixdva 
#9ous) into their poems, nor must 
the other artisans — particularly 
painters and architects — be al- 
lowed to put baseness, intemper- 
ance, vulgarity, and uncomeliness 
(76 Kaxdybes Kal axdAacTov Kat 
avehevOepov Kal doxnpov) into 
their handiwork, ‘in order that 
the guardians (of the state) may 
not, by being reared among images 
of vice as amid vicious herbage, 
gather daily, as they browse, many 
portions piecemeal from many 
things and so imperceptibly com- 
bine in their soul a great evil’ 
(iva py év kaxias eixdoe Tpepdpe- 
vou Huly of pvAakes, Worep ev KaKH 
Bordvy, modAdAQ Exdorys uépas 
KATO. OMLKpOV dard woAAGY Sperdue- 
vot Te kal veudpevor [= dmrodepBo- 
pevot] &v te ounoravres AavOdve- 
ow Kady péya ev TH éavTay 
wuxn). No, we must seek: out 
those artists that are able in« 
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geniously to track out the nature 
of the fair and comely, iva, domep 
év tyrev@ Térw oiKodvTes, of véot 
ard twavTés SpeAGvrat, drdbev av 
airois dé Tay KaAGy épywy 7} 
mpos oy 7 mpos dKonv Te mpoc- 
BdAn, dorep aipa pépovoa azo 
xpyotayv térwv tyieav, Kat edfds 
éx maidwv AavOdvy cis 6uodryTa. 
te Kal gidiav Kal ovphoviay Ta 
KaAX@ Adyw ayovaa. (‘that, just as 
though they were dwelling in a 
healthful place, the young may 
derive benefit from everything, 
whencesoever from beautiful 
works of art anything shall strike 
their sight or hearing, like a 
breeze that brings health from 
good regions, and that from child- 
hood it [z.e. physical beauty, 7 
Tov Kadov Te Kal edoyypovos Pi- 
ows] may lead them impercepti- 
bly into likeness and friendship 
and harmony with spiritual beauty’ 
[7G KaAG Adyw]). With the latter 
part of this passage we should 
compare vv. 835-845. Euripides 
may well have been in Plato’s 
mind when he wrote what has 
just been quoted. 

827 f. alel . . . alOépos: any 
man that has been young in 
Athens and that has walked 


834 


abroad of a spring morning 
through that wonderfully clear 
air that makes the chest expand 
and the foot fall lightly, will re- 
member how he thought of Eu- 
ripides’s words then and will 
know that none ever fixed in 
words for all time a nobler bit 
of simple and complete descrip- 
tion of a noble region and cli- 
mate. The Athenians breathed 
a subtler air — aifyp, not dyjo. 
830 ff. t00 od’: ‘(in that land) 
where once’. It is a bold touch 
to give nine mothers to one. 
daughter, but the scholia are 
probably right in making ‘Appo- 
viav the object, not the subject, 
of ¢uretoot. The Muses im- 
planted, nay, engendered, Har- 
mony —all concord and perfect 
fitting together of parts, whether 
in music or musical instraments 
or education — in Attica, and Har- 
monia, as a personification, is a 
fair woman with hair of the heroic 


~ colour. Cephissus and the cooling 


of its irrigating streams and the 
rose-gardens with Aphrodite in 
their midst crowning herself with 
the blooms come next. The 
Cephissus is the main stream of 
Attica ; the Ilissus a mere brook- 
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let, except in heavy rains.  Irri- 
gating channels were cut from the 
Cephissus by the Attic farmers. 
Even to-day splendid roses are 
grown at Cephissia on the head- 
waters of the Cephissus. There 
was, too, a famous statue (as well 
as a cult) of ‘Aphrodite of the 
Gardens’.— The antistrophe is 
closely connected with the last 
-sentence of the strophe: ‘ (where) 
too they report’, etc. 

836. addvocopévav: irrigation 
poetised. 840. 8vmvéous: an an- 
ticipation of the roses. —alel 8’: 
echoing aiet 8— of the strophe 
(strophic rhyme). 841. fodéwv 
dvOéov: = pddwy. 843. The Loves 
—for this is a sort of anticipation 
of the multiplied figures of Eros 
in later Greek art — that sit beside 
Wisdom like an Archon’s ad- 
sessors (3dpedpor) is a charming 
hint at that ardent enthusiasm 
which went hand in hand with 
the highest Attic philosophy, as 
exemplified by Plato. One can- 
not help thinking of the opening 
of the Phaedrus here —a passage 
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that inspired a modern poet, the 
German Hélderlin, to write in his 
Griechenland of the “Schatten 
der Platanen, | Wo durch Blumen 
der Ilissos rann, | Wo die Jiing- 
linge sich Ruhm ersannen, | Wo 
die Herzen Socrates gewann”. 
One thinks, too, of Aristophanes’s 
exquisite verses (Clouds 1005- 
1008) dAX’ cis "Axadypeay Karty 
tro Tais popiats (‘the sacred 
olives ’— for this is the Academy 
of which Milton wrote, “The olive 
groves of Academe, | Plato’s re- 
tirement, where the Attic bird 
trills his thick warbled note the 
summer through”; cp. Soph. 
O.C. 670-673) drobpeEy | oreda- c 
vwodwevos KaAduw AevK@e pera 
cwdpovos AAuKidsTov = (‘ com- 
rade’), | wéAaxos 6lwv Kat dmpa- 
yooovvys Kal AevKys pvddroBodov- 
ons (‘white poplar with dancing 
leaves’), | jpos év dpa xalpwv éxd- 
Tay wAdtavos mredéa WiOupily (‘as 
often as the plane tree is whisper- 
ing to the elm’). Cp. also the 
passage from the Republic quoted 


above. In the language of the 
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present passage there is some- 
thing like an echo of a phrase in 
the great *Epws chorus in the An- 
tigone (781 ff.), wheré the iuepos 
evAcxtpov vipgas ‘yearning for a 
winsome bride ’— a phase of "Epws 
—is described as ray peydAwv 
mdpedpos ev dpyais Oecpiv, where 
(though we should perhaps read 
évvOpovos dpxais) the metaphor 
is the same. 

846. lepav morapdv: this in- 
cludes the Ilissus, as well as the 
Cephissus. The genitive seems to 
belong only to zéAus, but its posi- 
tion (if the text be sound) is a 
very strange one. It is to be 
noted that Euripides uses the 
same rhythm, and possibly the 
same melody, here as in the for- 
mer reference to ‘sacred rivers’ 
(v. 408). 847 f. dldwv wopripos : 
the reference is to welcoming the 
coming not to speeding the part- 
ing guest. Euripides here forces 
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moumios (lit. ‘escorting’, ‘setting 
on the way’) with @/Awy into the 
sense of giAdgevos, and seems 
later (Phoeniss. 984) to use wop- 
autos alone as = quAdEevos. One 
would have thought Sexrixés a 
fitter word. 849. maSodérevpav: 
= matdoxrovov. 850. tav... 
dyvav: a loose apposition to the 
preceding. 851. wAayav: Z¢. 
which you have in view. In the 
next line the thought i is more com- 
pletely expressed. 852. évov olov 
pi: = ofov dévov dpy (‘are about 
to take upon you’, with reference 
to the burden of guilt). The con- 
struction is indirect exclamation. 
853. mpos yovdrwv oe: the com- 
mon order is rather rpés oe yovd- 
twv (dic— per omnes te deos oro 
—Sybarin cur properes amando 
perdere).— wdvry wavras: <al- 
together in every way’. Repe- 
tition of the thought in slightly 
varied form for emphasis. 
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856-859. If the words as 
printed are what Euripides wrote 
here, we must construe: md0ev 
Opdcos 4 ppevos 4 xetpi Kapdia 
te Ajby Téxvors obey Sevav 
mpocdyovrca TtéAyav; ‘ whence 
can you get boldness either of 
mind or for hand and heart in 
applying (= so as to apply) to 
your children fearful daring?’. 
The dat. yepé will then be a 
substitute for the gen. that would 
match dpevos and will have been 
used metri gratia. It is to be 
noted that v. 856 echoes v. 846 
in the initial interrogative pron. 
and in the rhyme Opacos 7} dpe- 
vos % parallel with the rhyme 
lepGy wotapGy. 861. &Sakpuv... 
évov: ‘refrain from weeping over 
the thought of their murder’ is 
the sense (lit. ‘keep tearless the 


fate [or ‘portion’] of murder’) 
863. ixerav mrvévtwv: ‘kneeling 
(before you) in suppliance’, z.e. 
as you threaten them with the 
sword. 864. réyfar powvlay: ‘stain 
with blood’ (= ¢owiay rotnoa 
Téygaca). 865. TAdpovr Oupd: 
‘siccis oculis’, as Horace would 
have said, though that thought 
has already been expressed. 

In the following Fourth Epi- 
sodion (vv. 866-975) we have 
the sham reconciliation between 
Medea and Jason — whose selfish 
and egoistical wishes to have 
things smoothed over blind his 
judgment — and the sending of 
the children with the fatal gifts 
to the Princess. 

866. Kedevobels: ‘at your bid- 
ding’, ‘as you bid’.—kalotca: to 
be joined, ‘even though you are’. 
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867. trav: = rot dv. — ro0bé y': 
‘this (favour) at least’ (ze. rod 
€dOciv pe). Jason makes light of 
the favour in a most exasperatingly 
patronising fashion. We can fairly 
hear what Mr. Kipling might call 
his “fine, silky tone”. 868. yovar: 
‘madam’. Like dvep this vocative 
is regularly used as a form of 
courtesy. 870. ovyyvépov' elvat: 
= ovyyvepuny exe. — dpyds : fits 
of temper’. We can imagine that, 
notwithstanding v. 13, Medea had 
not always been an easy woman to 
live with. 871. émel. . . ida: 
‘because of our long and loving 
intercourse as man and wife’ she 
means. The preposition in tzeip- 
yaora gives the notion of secrecy 
and intimacy. 872. So much by 
way of prelude ; now to the matter 


in hand. For éyw 8 cp. v. 526.— 
épavury ... dduxdpnv: ‘had an inter- 
view with myself’. For the phrase 
cp. da Adywr iva. See HA. 795, 
1d; G. 1206,1 (€); B. 404, I: 
873. KddolSdpyoa: ‘and scolded 
myself. She then rehearses in 
popular (and epic) manner the 
scolding she gave herself. We 
have something like this in the 
scolding that the watcher’s heart 
gave him in Soph. Azz. 228-230. 
874. Bovdevovory eB: ze. for you. 
The reference is, of course, to 
Jason, though put in the general 
form. She comes down to par- 
ticulars in v. 876, as though wéce 
were a different person. But that 
verse really repeats and explains 
(with the following verse and a 
half) this verse. 
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877. topavvov: ‘a princess’; 
feminine as in v. 42. We should 
probably understand from yypas 
TUpavvov the word tupavvovus before 
maidas. — tékvoig: the same con- 
struction as in vv. 563 and 596 and 
defending the interpretation given 
in those two places. 878. mutetwv: 
the action of yjuas is completed, 
that of purevwv just begun. 879. rb 
wéoxw;: the parenthesis is more 
vigorous and natural than if we had 
ti mdoXw OTL odK daddaxXOnoopae 
Kré.— mroptLdvrwv kadas : = cb diddv- 
twy. Cp. the prayer ed Soins (Ax. 
1004 xaip’, & worve’, ed 8& Sons). 
880. otk belongs to the wey... 
de complex. ‘Is it not true that’ 
reproduces the force. — elo pév 
po. maises: *] have children to 
care for’. The first person is 
grammatical as well as logical 
subject of the second clause (oféa 
8 «ré.) as though we had éyw 
pevy matdas in the first clause. 
881. pas: referring to both her- 


885 


self and the children. 882. évvof- 
cao’: ‘having taken into con- 
sideration’. — yoOdpnv : sens7, ‘1 
realised’. 883. For the construc- 
tion of the participles see HA. 
982, G. 1588, B. 661 and note, 
Gl. 588 b. 884. vév: contrasting 
the present gentle speech with 
her former reproaches. — otv: ze. 
ered yoOounv Kré.— por Soxeis: 
the grammatical subject is different, 
but not the logical. In fact ow- 
dpovely pot Soxeis is only a sort of 
gloss on o° ézaw&. — cwdhpoveiv: 
purely mental here, as shewn by 
the contrasted dgpwv (v. 885). 


885. KfSos .. . mpooAaBov: = drt 
kydos . . . mpooédafes. — xi[Sos : 
‘alliance by marriage’, = ydpov, 


A€xos (= yuvaika). — hpiv mpoo- 
AaBdv: = qulv mpods (2.2. mpds 
Hetv) AaBwy.—eéyd: as though 
av had been expressed as subject 
of doxefs. When a contrast is not 
anticipated, is not felt or realised 
by the speaker or writer from the 
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start, we have what may be called 
a retroactive antithesis, in which 
the first member must be supplied 
by an afterthought to balance the 
expressed second member. With 
ddpwv we understand pot doxd. 
886. 4: simple relative where 
yr would be more precise. — 
peretvar: note the tense. Medea 
speaks as though the wedding 
were in progress. So the follow- 
ing infinitives in vv. 887 and 888. 
For the construction with peretvas 
see HA. 734; G. 1097, 2 and 1161; 
Gl. 510 a. — révbe: = Tovrwy (Ze. 
trav cov). 887. Evprepalve: sc. 
aird. (2.¢. ra BovAevpara).— mape- 
ordvar A€xev: Z.¢. as bridesmaid. 
888. knSevourav: ‘aiding in her 
marriage’. xndevouvcav Woe is 
= kydevav _déws. 889 f. ddr’ 
€omev kaxov yuvaikes is the unrhe- 
torical form of the sentence. y- 
vaixes is subject of éopev, and 
xaxoy (or in the sentence as it 
stands in the text oldy éopev = 
Towuroy olov é€opev) the predicate. 
— of: ze. ered) Kandy éopev yu- 


voixes.—o': 7.¢. aS a man. — 
GpelBeoOar: ‘answer reproaches 
with reproaches’” (lit. ‘make return 
with reproaches’). «axa is here, 
as often, = dveidy. Cp. Androm. 
154 tuads pev oby toicd dvrape- 
Boyou doyors. 891. A repetition 
of the thought of ove . . . Kakots: 
‘nor answer the fool according to 
her folly’ gives the sense. A man, 
says Medea in effect, is so far 
superior to a woman that he ought 
not to— argue with her, we should 
expect, but Medea with a grim 
humour goes farther and says — 
quarrel or wrangle with her. 
892. Note the asyndeton. It 
gives an added force to the em- 
phatic expression of surrender. 
893. tér': shewing that we have 
here the oratio obliqua of kax@s 
Eppovodpev (or éppovodpev Tére). 
At the same time, ror is expressly 
contrasted with the following viv. 
—168e: accus. of inner (effected) 
object = rode 76 BovAcupa or doe. 
The reference is to the exemplifi- 
cation of change of mind which 
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she seems at once dramatically to 
give in calling out the children. 
We are to understand that at her 
call the two little boys appear with 
(probably) the paedagogus. 

894. Cp. Heracl. 48 f. & réxva 
téxva, dedpo AapBdverO” epav | 
aémAwv, ‘come here and take hold 
of my robe’. 896. dpa: = pel” 
uv. 897. és pldovs: a general 
way of describing Jason. Cp. vv. 
39, 459. — pytpés péra: tautologi- 
cal after dua. The two phrases 
taken together are = una cum 
matre. ‘Mother’ rather than 
‘your mother’ gives the proper 
force. 898. fpiv: sc. és didous 
cioitv. — peOlornxev : sc.  Hpiv. 
899. AdPeobe: Aap Bavew has the 
construction of éyewv, Nau Bdver Oar 
that of its synonym dmrecOa. — 
xetpds Sefids: Medea seems to 
mean her own hand. It seems 
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that Jason, Medea, and the chil- 
dren are to clasp their right hands 
together to seal the reconciliation. 
As the children, at Medea’s bid- 
ding, put out their hands to her 
she gives way and, weeping over 
them, utters the following words 
from of pot to dAevyv in v. go2. 
Raising her head, she feigns to 
apologise to her friends (the 
chorus), in the next sentence, for 
her weakness. — xax@v: to be 
construed with rév xexpuppevev 
in the next verse (rGv Kxexpuppe- 
vwv Kak@v). goo. ds: ‘how’. 
84 intensifies évvoota: like our 
‘do’. gor f. otrw: ze. as you 
are just doing. — kal: ‘really’, as 
elsewhere. 02. tdédatv’ éyd: per- 
haps best understood as vocative. 
904 f. ‘But the long-delayed recon- 
ciliation with their father makes 
me weep over them’, is, in 
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effect, what Medea says. — xpévo: 
local (temporal) dative, emphatic 
and emphatically placed. — wa- 
tpds: objective gen. with vetxos. — 
e€arpoupevy: ‘taking out of my way’, 
‘getting rid of’. 905. répetvav: 
‘chubby’ is our nearest term, but 
it has not the tenderness of the 
Greek term. — raév8": z.¢e. Trav Té- 
xvwv. The word is emphatic and 
contrasted with zatpés. Medea’s 
tears have fallen upon the faces 
of the children as she bent over 
them and, perhaps, kissed them. 
906. kar’: ‘down from’.— xAw- 
pov: surely not of colour. It is 
an ornamental poetic epithet the 
precise meaning of which, to the 
mind of a Greek poet, it is hard 
to determine. It is used here 
where we should say ‘warm’ or, 
perhaps, an even stronger term, 
as in Byron’s “My own [eyes] 
a burning tear-drop \aves | To 
think such breasts should suckle 
slaves”.— dppfen: ‘starts’. The 
aorist is used much as in v. 223. 
907. py Kal ‘roBaly Kré: ‘ (for 


gto 


fear) lest there even result a 
greater than the present evil’. 
Medea’s words and the answer 
of her friends are a bit of ‘tragic 
irony’ that conveys no special 
meaning to Jason.— petlov 7 16 
viv Kakév: = peilov Kakov 7 TO 
viv (xaxév éoriv). The ‘present 
evil’ is the marriage of Jason and 
Medea’s banishment. 908. 7a8’: 
z.é. your present speech and con- 
duct. — éxetva : ze. your former 


speeches and conduct. 909. ép- 
yas oretoOar : = dpyilerOar. — 


OHAv yévos: ‘female kind’, z.e. 
‘womankind’ (76 yvvaixelov yé- 
vos). Q10. ydapous wapeproAdvros 
Gddolovs : ‘when he (sc. avrov, 
referring by anticipation to rdéce) 
smuggles in alien wedlock’. éuzro- 
AGyv is to ‘traffic’, to buy or sell 
as merchants do. The addition 
of wapé as prefix suggests contra- 
band trade. —méoet: ‘a husband’ 
(generic) and dat. with dépyds 
moveicOar as with épyilerOu. It 
is to be noted that wéots has no 
genitive in the Attic poets. We 
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have a line, in certain important 
respects, similar to this one in 
Soph. Axt. go9 wécis pev dv por, 
xatOavovros (sc. Trovde), dAAOS HV 
‘a husband I might have again, 
were it a husband that had died’. 
Here again we note the avoidance 
of the genitive of adats. 

g11. The thought of Medea’s 
peBéarnxey xoAos (898) is prac- 
tically repeated here, though the 
verse is, in form, an antithesis to 
the following. 912 f. éyvws rhv 
vwkéoav: the thought of v. gIt 
is repeated. ‘You have made up 
your mind for the better.’ The 
aorist is accurate; the action is 
past. We, however, use the per- 
fect form in translating. ryv vikd- 
sav is = Thv Awova. Understand 
yvdpnv, cognate object to éyvus. 
—4)A4d: an abbreviation of ef py 
edPis, dAdG (at, ‘yet’) TO xpdvy. 
It may be rendered ‘at least’.— 
T® Xpdvw: Cp. v.. 904. 914. Thus 


far Jason has spoken to Medea, 
now he turns to the children. In 
such transitions we expect dA\a 
rather than d5€.—wartp: instead 
of éyw, because Jason is empha- 
sising his paternal relation to the 
children. 915. €yxa: = éxotnod- 
pyv.— ov Oeois: the result of 
Jason’s care-taking rests ‘on the 
knees of the gods’. He would 
not speak boastfully of his efforts. 
For the phrase cp. v. 625. Cp. 
for the thought v. 918 f., where the 
notion of oty Geois is expanded, 
916. olpar: still preserving the 
modest tone. 917. Tad mpara: 
neuter used of persons, as else- 
where. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 1 f. Tade 
pev (meaning ‘we') Ilepoav trav 
oiyouevwy | “EAAdS és aiav mora 
(‘faithful retainers’) xaAefrat. — 
ru: ‘yet’, ze. notwithstanding the 
present exile. 918. GAN’: where 
we should say ‘only’. 19. 
Thp: see On Vv. QI4. 
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920 f. A prayer. iow is = 
ériSouut ‘live to see’. Jason puts 
himself piously in the hands of 
the gods. — #Bys r&\os poddvras: a 
detailed #Byoavras. The words 
Bys TéAos are a mere circumlocu- 
tion for 7Bnv. The gen. is defin- 
ing, not partitive. 922 f. While 
Jason has been addressing the 
children Medea has turned away 
her face in silent grief. Jason 
now notices this and addresses her 
somewhat roughly. avry is about 
= ‘see here!’.— rl... xépas: for 
the expression see v. 906. We 
might say here ‘bitter tears’. 
With v. 923 cp. v. 30. Aevkyv 
seems to be a mere ornamental 
epithet: Cp. v. 30. 925. The 
adverbial ovSév ‘for no reason’ 

MEDEA — 13 
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answers the interrogative ri ‘for 
what reason’. We could supply, 
of course, an idiomatic zafotea or 
padoidoa in both cases, but it seems 
hardly necessary. The second half 
of the sentence may be explained by 
prefixing in translating ‘it’s merely 
because ’.— évvooupévy is = povri- 
fovea. The thought is anxious 
thought. 930. ériukrov: the aorist 
érexoy (as a practical perfect; ‘1 
bore’, ‘I am a mother’) is the 
strictly correct form, but. because 
of its frequent awkwardness for 
the verse, the Tragic Poets appear 
to have admitted érixroy at times 
as its equivalent. — abrots: masc., 
though referring to réxvois. Sex 
gets the better of gender. — 8 
énvxou: referring to v. 920 f. 
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mel Tuparvois ys pw amoorethar Soxet — 
> ‘ 2Q?2 9 \ a , a 
Kdpot Tad €ott Agata, yuyydoKw Kahos, 935 
BT ewmodav col pyre Koupdvors XPovds 4 | 
vaiew* Soca yap Svoperis eivar Sduors—, 
931. el yevfoerar: indirect odvAaxrov dévOupias vao. — él 
question. The ‘pity’ expressed Saxptois: = dpridaxpyy (903) 
in oikros involves anxious doubt. ‘prone to tears’. 932. Medea 


Cp. v. 184. For the general 
expression cp. Heracl. 645 yuxiv 
érjxov vooros ei yevyoerat ‘thou 
hadst been anxiously wondering 
whether a return would be vouch- 
safed’.— 768e: Ze. To Civ abrovs. 
926. Cp. Hec. 875 ta 8 adAXNa 
Odpoa: may eyo Oyow Kadas. 
There we have the act. in the 
phrase. We find the mid., as 
here, Azpp. 709 éyw 8¢ rapa Ojoo- 
pot Kad@s. 927. 748°: ze. what 
you bid me, viz. Oapoetv. — There 
is a fine sarcasm in o¥ Tot cots 
amiotyow Adsyous with its emphatic 
gois. Cp. v. 800 f. 928. Cp. 
Androm. 727 f. dvepevoy Tt 
xphyya mpecBurav yévos | kal Sv- 


now dries her tears and comes 
down to business, as it were. — 
els épois ters Adyous : = és Adyous 
éuot yxets. For the phrase és 
Adyous epyerOar (ivar) with the 
dat. cp. Xen. Anab. 2. 5. 43 
3. I. 29. The phrase takes the 
construction of diadréyerOar. — 
jets: sc. KeAevoOe’s (866). 
933- prvycOfcopar:  commemno- 
vrabo, ‘will mention’. 934. yfs: 
ablatival with daooretAa (= éx 
ys). 935. kapol: ‘for myself too’ 
or ‘and for myself’.— 748’: ex- 
plained in what follows. 936. col: 
emphatic and contrasted with xou- 
pavois yOovds. 937. Sdpos: sc. 
Kotpdvuv xOovds. 
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938. tpets drrapotpev: ‘we will 
lift? (sc. dyxvpav), solvemus. 
Another nautical metaphor. jets 
is, of course, = éyw. 939. Sires 
av: ‘that haply’, ‘that so’. 
940. The oratio obliqua represents 
maides THVOE py PevydvTwv xOova. 
941. ok off’ av: the dy belongs, 
logically and grammatically, to 
meioaysu. For its position cp. 
Ake. 48 ob yap oi8 dv ci reicapi 
ge. 942. GAG: ze. ef py adros 
add. Cp. v. 912. Medea speaks 
as though Jason had either refused 
or expressed his positive inability 
to act. ‘At all events’, gives the 
sense. —ofv: sc. yuvatka, which 


would have been added had Medea 
finished her sentence. There is a 
dramatic force, too, in Medea’s not 
using a term that is hateful to her. 
She alone is Jason’s rightful wife. 
— marpés: as though airefoOa had 
been zapateioOar (cp. v. 1154), 
but the construction is without 
precise parallel. 944. pédtcra: 
Jason’s acquiescence is prompt 
and hearty to this proposition. 
He is not anxious, it appears, to 
approach Creon, but is very ready 
to use his bride as a go-between. 
— Softw: = méroa, as in Alc. 
853 f. xal wero’ déew dre | 
"AAKyoTiv. 
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945. Not at bottom a mere 
piece of flattery on Medea’s part, 
but a bitter reflection how she 
herself had yielded to Jason. Cp. 
her words in v. 801 f.— Trav GAXov: 
the illogical Greek usage, common 
with the superlative and imitated 
in Milton’s well-known “Adam 
the goodliest man of men since 
born | His sons, the fairest of her 
daughters Eve” (Paradise Lost, 
4. 323f.). We should say here 
‘like the rest of women’. We 
might have had trav zoAdGv for 
tov dAX\wv; cp. sum paullo in- 
firmior, multorum unus (= Tay 
moAA@v ets) Hor. Sat. 1.9. 71 f. 
946. oor: with the ovy in ovAA7- 
Youat.— Kay: tautological after 
the preposition in ovAAnpouat. 
— mévov: with the Ayouo in 
avAAnpouat. 947. Sap’: object 
of épovras. — Kadduoreverar: = 
kdAduorad éort. 948. of8’ éya: 
cp. v: 39. In such phrases the 
speaker takes the responsibility 


emphatically upon himself; hence 
the expressed pronominal subject. 
—odt: with emphasis at the 
end of the sentence. Cp. eg. 
Alc. 151 yun 7 dpiorn trav th 
qAtw paxpd (where paxpe is = 
moAv). 950 f. Medea breaks off 
her speech to Jason for a moment 
to give her order, after the giving 
of which one of her attendants, 
several of whom we may suppose 
to have been by her, goes within 
to execute it. Fora similar paren- 
thetical command cp. Soph. Ant. 
491 Kai viv xaAeir’.— doov TaXxos: * 
= doov (ds) TaxtoTa. — xpedv (sc. 
éori) takes the place of an impera- 
tive. For the position of pépov- 
ras cp. 1.7. 1329 f. Huds mév, obs 
ot Seopa oupréumeas Sevav éyov- 
Tas. 952. &v: accus. of inner 
object and = piay eddapoviav. — 
pipia: hardly more than zoAAd. 
Only two evdaipoviae (‘pieces of 
good fortune’) are mentioned in 
what follows. But then Jason is 
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a host in himself, and the gifts are 
of divine origin. — The distinction 
pupio. ‘very many’ and puptor 
‘ten thousand’ is a figment of the 
grammarians. 

953. Gvipds aplorov cpeuvérou: 
‘a most excellent spouse’. For 
this use of dvyp cp. Plat. Zuthy- 
Phr.15 D imép avdpos Onrds dvdpa 
mpecBirnv marépa Siwxabely d- 
vov, and for the plural Plat. Prof. 
319 A zoteiy dvdpas dyabovs moXi- 
tas (simply ‘good citizens’).— 
cov: ‘in you’. The double geni- 
tive with tvyxdvewv is simply an 
extension of the double accus. 
with woety. For the phrase cp. 
Alc. to f. éotov yap dvdpds dovos 
dv ériyxavoy | raidds Dépyros ‘1 
always found Pheres’s son a pious 
man’. 955. watpés warip: cp. 
v. 746. — 8lSwow: the gift was 
given once for all, but is con- 


tinually handed on. Hence the 
present. 956. The maid has 
returned meantime with the 


gifts. —Adtuebe: = AapBavere. — 
dépvas: so called because they are 


given toa bride, though not merely 
as a wedding gift. 957 f. paxa- 
pla: a congratulatory interjection, 
‘happy creature !’. poaxapifer (one 
might say) tav viudyvy 7 Mydeo 
cipwvik@s. — Sére dépovres: Ho- 
meric phrase. Cp. 0 482 }<pwv 

- @yxe.— ot ror: to be joined 
closely with peyarra.— peprrd: 
bitterly ironical. The gifts are 
in reality weapons ‘not to be 
despised’. The magic robe and 
diadem are here openly displayed 
and given to the two children i 
such wise that one boy carries 
the robe, the other, the diadem. 
The gifts are magic gifts; the 
poison, magic poison. The poison 
is to take effect only on the Prin- 
cess and whoever touches her 
after she has put on the fatal 
ornaments. Cp. v. 787f. For 
this free treatment of the poisoned 
objects and the possible objection 
to it as lacking verisimilitude see 
Introd. p. 59. 959. Tavde: said 
with a gesture toward the gifts. 
— ods is emphatic. 
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960 f. The epanaphora in 
Soxets . . . Soxeis dé is to be 
noted. Jason speaks in a rhe- 
torical tone, in fact, with a certain 
pompousness. — c{e: ‘keep’, = 
karexe. — T48e: practically ob- 
ject of both o@fe and dédov, 
though strictly primarily the ob- 
ject of the former. g62f. fas: 
said with proud emphasis. — afvot 
Adyou literally ‘thinks 
worth any account’, agua aestt- 
matione dignum putat, where 
we should say ‘thinks of 
any account’ and where the 
thought could be most simply ex- 
pressed in Greek by tiu@ or Tipoy 
vopifer, 963. cad off éyd: cp. 
v. 948. 964. pf pot ob: sc. 
Tatra A€ye. The emphatic ov be- 
cause the speaker herself knows 
better. — re(Oew ... Adyos: Adyos 
(sc. éoriv) is = proverbium (or 
verbum) est. The ‘saying’ is an 
old hexameter A@pa Geos weie, 


Tivds : 


Sap’ aidoiovs BactAjas ‘gifts blind 
the eyes of gods and reverend 
kings’. This is quoted in the 
Scholia and by Plato, Rep. 390 E. 
Adyw or Adyos was often added 
to mweiHeyv to indicate that it had 
its more legitimate sense and did 
not mean ‘to bribe’. 966 f. The 
frequent asyndeta are to be noted. 
Medea jerks out her sentences 
sharply. We feel that she is 
forcing herself to play a part.— 
kelvys and ketva (=7a Keivys) are 
a good example of epanaphora. — 6 
Saipwv: practically 7 rvx7 or, more 
precisely, 9 edrvyia. 967. véa: 
sc. éori. — ev, though merely 
attribute to wa/dwv, marks the an- 
tithesis and contrasts Medea with 
Jason’s bride. Strictly speaking, 
the contrasted sentence should 
have begun with éyw dé.— vyds: 
‘exemption from banishment’ is 
meant. The word is plural be- 
cause of the plural zaidwv. 
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968. Yuxiis: =dv7i yoyys, gen. 
of price, see HA. 746, G. 1133, B. 
353, Gl. 513. — GAAagalpeb’: plural 
notwithstanding éuay just above. 
Such shifts of number in the case 
of the first plural for singular are 
not uncommon.— xpvood: here, as 
in vv. 961 and 965, with reference 
to the diadem. 969. eloedOdvre: 
dual among plurals as elsewhere. 
— tAnc lous Sdpous: the epithet sug- 
gests that Medea points toward 
the house in directing the children. 
The house was, apparently, not 
represented by the scenery. See 
Introd. p. 62. 970. Seamérw 8’ 
éu4v: she swallows her pride, for 
the sake of the end in view, and 
speaks like a servant (cp. v. 17). 
The particle 8¢ is regularly used 
with the expression of the second 
of two relations in which the same 
person stands. 71. 
e€airetoBe: such asyndeton be- 
tween a pair of words at the head 
of a trimeter is not very uncom- 
mon.— ph devyeav x@sva: repre- 
senting the subjunctive of appeal 


> 
ixerever’, 


975 


(um pevywpev xOova) in oratio 
recta. 972. &8dvres: ‘giving at 
the same time’. — rotSe: defined 
by what follows. 973. és xeip’: 
seemingly emphatic. She must 
take them into her hands. But 
the magic poison does not act un- 
til she puts them on. Cp. v. 981. 
074. dv ép& (= emOupet) rvxeiv: 
the genitive is probably due to tvu- 
xetv, but the whole clause is practi- 
cally a genitive dependent on eday- 
yeAou. 975. yévorrOe: a prayer. 
The children go out with Jason 
and their Paedagogus. One child 
probably carries the diadem, the 
other, the robe. See on v. 957 f. 

Medea awaits the news of 
the result of their mission. In 
the meantime the Chorus sing a 
despairing song, the Fourth Stasi- 
mon (vv. 976-Ioo1). Its con- 
tents are as follow: There is no 
hope for the children; their fate 
depends on that of Glauce, and 
that is certain: she will be de- 
stroyed by the fatal gifts. (First 
Strophic Couplet.) An apostrophe 
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to Jason lamenting his unhappy pernatural’ or ‘divine’. duBpd- 


fate and an address to Medea 
mourning her anguish. (Second 
Strophic Couplet.) 

976. {éas: objective gen. with 
édmides. 977. odkére: repeating 
with pathos the preceding ov«ért. 
978. Séerar: = deferar yap, the 
asyndeton is causal. — dvaSeopav : 
dependent on drav. Through the 
rest of this strophe only the dia- 
dem is mentioned; in the anti- 
strophe, both the robe and the 
diadem. 979. Séerar: another 
pathetic repetition. — 8berravos: 
an interjection, or ejaculation, of 
pity. Cp. v. 957. 981. atra xe- 
potv AaBotoa: echoing v. 973. 
982. xdpis: ‘charm’, ‘beauty’. 
Cp. Hom. € 237 kadAci Kal xdpuot 
ortABwv ‘gleaming with beauty 
and charms’. — apBpéotos: ‘su- 


cwos is to duBporos (‘immortal’) 
as Oetos to Oeds. 983. tmeprbér Oar: 
‘to put on’, évdtvar. 985. vepré- 
pos mapa: apud inferos. — 48m: 
= ev0s. — vuphonophoe: ‘will 
deck herself as bride’. Cp. v. 956, 
where the magic gifts are described 
as depvai. 986. epxos: the robe 
and diadem are likened to the toils 
in which wild beasts are caught. 
Cp. treppevéerar v. 988 and the 
note thereon. 987. potpav @ava- 
tov: practically = drav. Cp. poi- 
pav ddvov, v. 861 f. — Sieravos : 
cp. v. 979. We should have 
expected Svaravos—drav 8 to 
fall in the same place in the anti- 
strophe as dvoravos — dray in the 
strophe ; but, for reasons best 
known to himself, Euripides did 
not make the strophic rhyme. 
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988. trepdevterar: the figure 
is drawn from a wild beast leaping 
over the hunting-net. 990. kax6- 
vuppe: ‘unfortunate in wedlock ’. 
— xydeudv: afinis; more spe- 
cifically = gener, ‘son-in-law’. 
got. o8 Karedds: ‘unwitting’. 
902. ddcOpov Piords: = Oavarov 
(which is used in the next verse). 
993. orvyepév: perhaps not a 
mere ornamental epithet, but = 
‘loathsome’. 995. potpas: here 
= eddatpovias. — Soov: exclama- 
tory. 996 f. Lastly, Medea’s 
misery is lamented. ody is em- 
phatic. — walSwv parep: probably 
simply ‘mother’. The gen. zai- 
dwy simply gives a generic force. 


1000 


1001 


Cp. radwv rarnp ‘a father’, v. 344. 
909. vupdiBlwv Aexéwv: ‘the wed- 
lock’. The following relative 
clause is essential. 1000. &@: 
acc. of inner obj. with ovvouxet. 
Ioor. moots cuvedvw: designedly 
brought together. mdéois seems 
to be required to be understood as 
though it were repeated — ‘ your 
husband lives as husband with 
another mate’. : 

The following short episodion 
(Fifth Episodion, vv. 1002-1080) 
is occupied with the Paedagogus’s 
announcement of the success of 
the children’s mission and with 
Medea’s speech revealing the 
workings of her heart. 
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with the children (saides ofde). 
His tone is joyful until he is struck 
by Medea’s ominous gloom and 
silence. He had expected a cheer- 
ful answer to vv. 1002-1004, after 
which he pauses. 1003 f. BactAls : 
=TUpavvos.— xepotv ébéfar’: Medea 
had made.a point of this (és yefpa 
SeacGa, v. 973; cp. also v. 981). 
— rakeidev: ‘in that quarter’, z.¢.on 
the part of the bride, whose word 
is expected to be law with Creon. 
1005. ovyxv0eio’: ‘confounded ’, 
much like éxAayeioa. — flix’ edrv- 
xets : cum felix sis. The temporal 
conj. has an underlying adver- 


1008. Cp. Alc. 814, where Heracles 
says in surprise, 60’ od Ovpaiwy wn- 
parwv dpxet Adyos. 1009 f. atai 
pad’ atds: ‘alas yetagain’. pad 
at@ts is thus used elsewhere with 
ejaculations. — dyyé\Aov ov« olSa: 
practically a variant of the idio- 
matic AavOdvw éuovTov ayyeAAwv. 
— Note the trimeter divided (here 
at the main caesura) between two 
speakers. This is rare in the 
earlier extant plays. Similar is 


Alc. 819, where an interlocutor 
breaks into a trimeter with a 
somewhat simi question. ~ 


voxnv: in a bad sense. 
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1010. 8dfys evayyéAov: ‘the 
fame of having brought good 
news’, for which there might be, 
and commonly was, a substantial 
reward. Messengers in tragedy 
are elsewhere found seeking the 
dda ebayyedos, ¢.g. the Corinthian 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus (particu- 
larly v. 1005 f.). For the phrase 
dda edayycAos = 80fa Tod etdyye- 
Aos (‘a messenger of good tid- 
ings’) eiyae cp. Aesch. Ag. 274 
evayyéAoow éAmiow. 1011. Cp. 
v. 889 dGAX’ éopev oldy éopev — 
obk ép@ xaxdv. 1012. Sal: seem- 
ingly a vulgar 64. — Karndés: 
sc. éori Cp. Heracl. 633 xatnpes 


1015 


Oup exes. The phrase xarndés 
Oupa is = xatndels. 013 f. 
dvaykn: sc. Saxpuppoeiv. — Geor 
-. . €unxavyrdpny: cp. v. 91g f. 
From kax@s povota’ éunxavyca- 
pyv the appropriate pl. must be 
retroactively supplied with @eoé. 
A xaxy Bovdy has pleased both 
the gods and Medea. 1015. ee 
vev: practically fut. pass. to Kata: 
yetv, the regular term for restoring 
from exile:— kal ot: as though 
the children had really gone into 
exile and come back.—ér: cp. 
917, where Jason is speaking of 
restoring the children from exile 
when they shall be grown. 
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1016. xardfw: a fine bit of 
tragic irony. She is thinking of 
‘bringing home’ the children (im- 
plied in dAAovs) to the realm of 
the dead. — mpécGev: sc. zpiv 
airy xare\Oeiv. 1017f. ‘You are 
not alone in your fate’ is the 
stock Job’s comfort of tragedy. 
Cp. Alc. 416-420. 1018. Koddus 
déperv: opposed to Bapéws pépey 
= xaArerGs hépety. — Ovyrdv évra: 
= dotts Ovntds éorw. — There is 
an intentional jingle in épew 


cupdopds. 1019. Spdcw dd’: 
ze. kodpws oicw. Cp. v. 927 for 
the phrase. Medea speaks with 


a certain dryness in both cases. 
She sends the man about his 
business with scant ceremony. 
The pres. Baive indicates that the 
action is one that the Paedagogus 
is about to do—or should be 
about to do. 1020. A command 
apparently to prepare food for the 
children as part of his daily service 


to them. The slave then retires 
within doors, leaving the children 
with their mother.— xp: sc. ce 
mopatvey. — kad’ qpépav belongs 
to xp7 (oe ropowvev). 1021. The 
pathetic emphasis of repetition 
(érilevéis) is well and naturally 
employed here. — 68: untrans- 
latable. We can hardly say ‘you 
indeed have it is true’. It gives 
éort the same emphasis in an 
unemphatic position in the sen- 
tence that it would have if placed 
without a particle at the head of 
the sentence. We can best re- 
produce this force by oral empha- 
sis or by italics (‘you have’). 
From this point to v. 1039 Medea 
speaks as though she were really 
going to leave the children alive 
at Corinth. Only in v. 1039 does 
she give, in the words és dAdo 
oxnp dmoordvres Biov, a verbal 
hint of her fell purpose; and then 
it is only our knowledge of that 
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eye & és dAAnv yatar cis 7) duyds 


mpiv odov dvacba. Kamidely ebSaipovas, 


1025 


mp Aourpa Kal yuvaixa Kal yapndlous 
evvas dynra Lapmddas 7° dvacyxebeiv. 


purpose that makes us feel the 
words as = peracrdvres Biov (cp. 
Alc. 21). 

1023. olkyoer aiel: cp. An- 
tigone’s description of the tomb 
in which she is immured as an 
oixyots aieippovpos (Soph. Ant. 
892). Under proper circumstances 
Medea’s words need mean no 
more than ‘you will live your life 
long’. 1024. ef. 84: a sort of 
forced antithesis to gor: 84 above. 
1025. évac@a.: the ‘benefit’ that 
she had hoped to derive from her 
children is described in vv. 1032- 


1035. Thus the contents of v. 
1025 are expanded in inverse 
order (chiasmus). A Greek 


naturally craved that children be 
at his deathbed and do him the 
last honours. Cp. Ak. 662 ff., 
where Admetus renounces his duty 
to his father, bidding him make 


haste to get himself other sons ° 


ot yypoBookycove, Kai Oavovra 
oe | wepioreAover Kal tpofyoovrat 
vexpov. Cp. also Ak. 334 f, 
where Admetus says to Alcestis 
of their children tavd’ dvnow ev- 
xopat | Geots yevér Oar (‘ that bene- 


fit be vouchsafed me’)* cot yap 
ov dvypeOa (Z.e. inasmuch as 
we have not lived out our life 


together). — ém&etv: generally 
‘live to see’. Medea is not to 
die, but the children. Those that 


are in her secret understand the 
sinister reference, though the re- 
lations are reversed. 1026 f. The 
wished-for evda:uovia of the chil- 
dren is described, in which their 
mother would have borne a large 
part. —Aovrpa and yvvaika have 
their appropriate verbs (zrapacyeiy 
and oreiAat) supplied retroactively 
(zeugma) from dyjAat. dovrpa 
refers to the bath of spring water 
which was part of the wedding 
ceremonies for the groom, as well 
as for the bride. — yuvatka: = 
vippyv. The singular comes in 
oddly among the plurals. Euripi- 
des seems to have been con- 
strained to this by the verse. 
1027. dyfAot: = xoopiyoat, with | 
reference to making up and deck- 
ing the nuptial couch.— Aapwé8as 
dvacxeGetv: for the general ex- 
pression, cp. Medea’s words in v. 
482 dvécxov co dos ocwrnpias. 
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ss. > lal 7 2 ta tA 5 , 
OTEppas eveyKova’ ev TOKoLS GAyNdOvas. 
> , > € ou i 2). is 
Hh pyv 70? — 7y dSvaotnvos — eiyov éAmidas 
Todas ev duty, ynpoBooKyoew TE pe 
Kai KatOavovoay xEepotv ev TEproredety, 


~ Cydrwrov avOpdémoo. viv 8 ddade 57) 


1035 


yruketa dpovtis' oder yap €orepnuevyn 
dumper Sid&w Biorov adyevov 7 éya, 
dpets O€ pntép’ ovker oupaow didows 


For torches at the wedding cere- 
monies see e.g. Alc. g15 f. rore 
pev (2.e. at our wedding) zevkais 
civ Undwow | ov 6 tpevaiors 
éareixov éow, and Apoll. Rhod. 4. 
808 f. airy d& cédAas (= ids, Aap- 
mada) xelpecow dvécyov | vuppi- 
diov. For the form dvacyebeiv 
(= dvacyeiv) see HA. 494. 
1028. & 8Svorddawa: ejacula- 
tion, not address to herself. The 
adj. is in the nom. —av€aSlas: 
for the gen. see on v. 96. 1029. 
ap: of disappointment. Cp. A..F. 
339 & Zed, party dp’ sucyapydv 
o éxtnoapny, ‘O Zeus, to no pur- 
pose then (dp’) did I become hus- 
band of one wife with thee’. The 
paryy in the passage just cited is 
= dAAws here. 1030. éy6x8ovv 
and karetdvOnv mévois are cause 
and effect. Note the difference 
of tense. The former action cul- 
minates in the latter. 1032. 4 


phv: ‘yea verily’, a strong ex- 
pression, especially used to intro- 
duce an oath. — 0’: ‘once’, 
emphatic and contrasted with viv 
in v. 1035. 1033 f. woAAds: she 
means simply ‘more than one’, 
but the exaggeration is natural. 
See on pupia v. 952. — ynpo- 
Bookjcev and wepioredciv are 
indirect discourse infinitives in 
apposition to éAmidas. 1035. ty- 
Awrév: neuter (prob. accus.) in 
loose apposition with the preced-» 
ing infinitives. Such a fortune 
as Medea had hoped for is ‘a 
thing looked upon with envy by 
mankind’, inasmuch as each craves 
it for himself.— 8: see on v. 
1021. 1036. povrls: practically 
= é\mis. 1037. Sidéw: degam, 
‘spend’. —Blorov: = Biov. — ty: 
contrasted with the following 
tpeis. 1038. dppacw ldo: a 
tender and natural touch. 
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ime n si se 
ri det pel warépa, TOVOE TOLS TOUTWY KaKOtS 
hurovaav airipy Sis téca KTaT0aL KaKd; 
> on > ¥ i ad , 
ov ONT eywye’ yaipérw Bovdevwara. — 
rf fs , a ft > 3 cal 
Kaito. Ti TagTKw; BovrAowat yéAwr dpdeiv 


1039. See above on v. 1021. 
Death as another form of life is 
hardly a touch of Orphic mysti- 
cism, though it has been so under- 
stood. It is merely an incidental 
expression of belief in a future 
life. 1040. éppacw: a pictu- 
resque touch, not a tautology. 
1042. Spade: aor. subjunctive. — 
kapSia means here ‘resolution ’, 
Odpoos. 1043. the 
members of the Chorus. — dppa: 
seemingly collective. — das elfov: 
= éret eldov, ‘since I have seen’, 
‘now that I have seen’. 1044. av 
Suvalunv : potential as well in 
form as in the meaning of the 
verb. ‘Could not be able’ is the 
literal meaning. — Note the abrupt- 
ness of this highly emotional pas- 
sage as marked by asyndeton. 
1045. éyods: a defiant assertion 
of proprietorship; cp. v. 793- 
1046. resuming T@vde. 


yuvatkes : 


TOUTMV: 


Cp. Soph. Ant. 189 f. 78 (the 
ship of state) éorly 9 owlovoa xal 
tavtys éme (‘on board her’) | 
mAgovtes dpOys mAods KaAovs 
(Mss. robs iAouvs) zrovodpeu. 
For the opposite, 6de resumed 
by ovros, cp. Soph. Ant. 296 ff. 
ovTos as a resumption, not differ- 
ing practically from the oblique 
cases of atrds, is common in 
prose. Then, too, airay would 
require predicate position here. 
1047. Avrotoav: conative and = 
meipwmevnv Avreiv, dum dolore affi- 
cere studeo.—avthv: contrasted 
with marépa rovd:.— Sls téca: 
sc. doa Tovrov. 1049. With the 
repeated yoipérw Bovdeipara in 
v. 1048, Medea seems to seal her 
surrender to the promptings of 
her natural affection; but now her 
desire for revenge reasserts itself, 
and’she chides herself for yielding 
to affection. She awakes, as it 
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ToApytéov T48'* ahha THS Ewns KaKNS, 
‘ ‘\ , x , , 
7d Kal tpocérOat pahOakovs Adyous Ppevi. — 
Xwpetre, Taides, és Sdpous* drew Sé pr) 
Odurs wapetvar Tots Euotor Oipacw, 


avT@ pedyoe, xeipa 8° ov SiapOepa. — 


were (with the words kairo. ti 
aaoxw ;), from a dream of maternal 
love to the reality of vengeance. 
—yA&or addreiv: sc. adrois, Ze. 
€xOpois trois éuois. Cp. vv. 383, 
404. 

1051 f. roApyréov r48°: ‘1 must 
screw my courage up to this’. — 
GAAG ris Epis KaKns KE; ‘nay, fie 
upon my cowardice that I should 
even’, etc. Both genitive and 
articular infinitive seem to be ex- 
clamatory. We find a parallel in 
Alc. 832 GANA God Td pH Ppacat, 
‘but shame upon you that you 
did not tell me’, perhaps more 
literally, ‘but you! not to tell 
me!’. 1053-1070. Medea orders 
the children within doors and, as 
though preparing for sacrifice, 
issues a ‘Procul este, profani’. 
Then she checks herself, and then 
with a bitter cry and appealing to 
her passionate heart (Ouyé), as 
though it were some zadayw- 
yés turned murderous, she bids 
it spare the children. Even 
though they be not with her, yet 
the knowledge that they are alive 
will be a constant source of joy 


1055 


to her. ‘What? leave them here 
to the tender mercies of my foes? 
By all the fiends, it cannot be. 
The die is cast; they cannot es- 
cape; the princess is dying '— 
and by their gifts, she would 
imply. ‘Well, we are come to 
the parting of the ways. I will 
bid them farewell.’ For the 
parallel to this passage, said to 
be from Neophron’s Medea, see 
Introd. p. 42. 1053 ff. xwpetre: 
here Medea makes as though to 
dismiss the children within — éro 
«+. peAfre : a warning to the Cho- 
rus not to interfere, but couched in 
the terms of a sacrificial formula 
excluding the profane. 1054. Géuts : 
sc. éori.— @ipaciw: in the sacri, 
fices is implied the murder of the 
twochildren. 1055. atro pedqoes : 
Sc. uy mapeivat, ‘he shall make it 
his business not to be by’, a formal 
py) Tmapéorw. — xeipa 8’ od Sta- 
$0epS: seemingly ‘I will not let 
my hand be corrupted, bribed’, 
ze. turned from its purpose. Cp. 
Hee. 597 £.68 éoOdds ec Odds, ovdt 
ovpdopas vro| plow depOep’, 
GAAG xpyorés €or dei, ‘but the 
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Taidas Tapyow Tovs €wovs KauBpica. 


good man is good, nor does he 
let his character be corrupted by 
misfortune, but remains honest’. 
1056. ph Sara: in a tone of ab- 
ject supplication. The same tone 
in ov y’. 1058. To be understood 
as=xal py peO quay 6vtes) 
Lavres cbppavotcl oe, ‘even if 
they shall not be living with us, 
yet by living they are going to 
gladden thee’. In #pév she in- 
cludes herself and her Ovjds — her 
passionate heart —as twain. — tév- 
ves: masc. as referring to zaidas, 
notwithstanding the intervening 
Téxvwv. 1059. The thought of 
leaving the children behind, which 
Medea has just suggested to her- 
self, shews her the impossibility 
of escape for the children. The 
death of the princess, which she 
realises is now taking place, will 
make the death of the children, 
the bearers of the gifts, at the 


hands of the enraged Corinthians, 


(or rather of the next of kin of 
the king and princess; see v. 
1304) a matter of certainty. It is 
conceived by Euripides that Me- 
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dea can escape, but that, in order 
to do so, she must abandon her 
children to her foes or else kill 
them. (See v. 1236 ff.) The 
magic chariot is not yet at Me- 
dea's disposal. — pa kré&.: dpyupe 
is, of course, understood before 
the oath. — dAdoropas: avenging 
spirits, like the Furies, are meant. 
1060 f. roté’: =7d0e, and explained 
by thefollowing appositional clause. 
The whole construction is a de- 
velopment of the type ov« éorw 
Grws with subjunctive or future 
indicative, as here. ovx éoriv d7ws 
+ subj. is = an English ‘shall’ 
future; ovx éorw Orus, strictly 
speaking, is = an English ‘will’ 
future. Thus, we have here a cir- 
cumlocution for ob rot roré rapyow. 
Such circumlocutions give weight 
to a negative expression, both 
in Greek and in English. — Both 
éyé and rots épots are emphatic, 
contrasting Medea’s conduct with 
the (imagined) conduct of other 
people in such circumstances. 
1061. KaOvBplcat: final infin., ad 
violandum or violandos. 
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vop.dyn TUpavvos OAAUTaL, Tad’ O10’ eyo. — 


GAN — eis yap 57 TAnwoveataryny 6d6v — 
matdas mpocemety BovAopat. 
867 domdcacba pytpi deEvav xépa. 


1067 
4.3 > , 

867°, @ TéKVAa, 1069 

1070 


& dirtarn xeip, pidtarov 5é pou Kapa 
Kal oxnua Kal mpdcwropy evyees TéKVaY. 


kal Tovade répibw tAypoverrépay ert — 


1068 





1062. mévrws: ‘in any case’. 
— Xpf repeats dvayxy in a slightly 
different form. 1063. olmep: = 
of avrot otrep. The whole rel. 
clause is an appositive to ies. 
For the masc. pl. cp. v. 314 f.— 
eepioapev: for pve of a mother 
(= tikrew) cp. Soph. Trach. 31 
kapioapey 8& (as we should 
read for the traditional 84) zai- 
das, ‘and I bore children too’. 
1065. The clause that begins here 
gives (though there is no ydp 
in it) the reason of wdvtws of’ 
dvdykn KaTOoveiy.— Kal B84: = 
non ‘already’. 1066. odd’ off 
éyd: cp. v. 963. 1067-1070. The 
vision of her dying rival has risen 
before Medea’s eyes. But she 
takes no pleasure in it now; she 
thinks only of its dread signifi- 
cance for her and turns from it 
abruptly (dAX’) to bid farewell to 
her children as though she were 


literally starting upon a journey — 
her journey into exile. Her audi- 
ence understand that sheis going — 
to kill the children. 1067. 84: with 
eps, ‘going lam’. 1068. méupo: 
parallel in tense with ef, which 
is practically future. 1069. For 
ampocayopevety (to which zpocetrety 
is aorist) used of parting words 
cp. Alc. 195. 1070. domacacbat: 
‘to kiss’ (= ktooe; cp. v. 1141); 
final infin. used like ad osculan- 
dum.—The children give Medea 
their hands. 1071 f. Exclamation 
rather than address. The sub- 
stantives seem best taken as 
nominatives. The address to 
the children follows. Cp. Aga- 
memnon’s words over Iphigenia 
L.A. 681.— cyxfjpa Kal mpdcwmov: 
‘form and features’. For oxjpa 
of a well-known and dear shape 
cp. Androm. 1, Alc. ott (both 
times of things). 
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1073. edSaipovoirov: a more 
expressive yaipetov. — éket: ‘ yon- 
der’, z.e. in the other world, which 
is often thus vaguely referred to. 
— 7d 8 evOdSe: sc. eddapoveiy. — 
The words dAA’ . . . dbetAer’ can 
have no meaning for the children. 
1074 f. & .. . rékvwv: again ex- 
clamation. The substantives are in 
the nominative. Medea embraces 
the children and fondles them as 
she speaks. zpooBoAy means ‘con- 
tact’? with reference to the em- 
brace. — That Euripides has very 
perfectly understood and very 
perfectly expressed a mother’s 
feelings here may be seen from 
the words which a modern woman- 
novelist, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
_ puts in the mouth of her Eleanor 
(Eleanor, Chap. V, near end), 
with reference to the latter’s dead 
child: “He was so warm and 
sweet always in his sleep. The 
touch of him—and the scent of 
him —his dear breath —and his 
curls — and the moist little hands 


—sometimes they used to intoxi- 
cate me—to give me life—like 
wine.” There could be no better 
parallel. Keble (Praelectiones, 
p- 596), while he admits the charm 
of the maternal love shewn by 
Medea here, thinks that such affec- 


tion is unsuited to the fierce 
Colchian witch. “Nequa enim 
dulcissima illa, quibus Medea 


valedicit pueris suis, quorum ipsa 
jamjam exitio imminet, quidquam 
sapiunt, quod proprie pertineat 
sive ad Colchidem sive ad magam, 
sive ad atrocem ipsius indolem: 
maternos tantum, opinor, amores 
spirant, ac tenerrimos quidem.” 
Mr. Keble in his criticism seems 
almost to have taken a hint from 
the Hypothesis. (See p. 68.) 
1076-1080. Medea drives the chil- 
dren into the house as though 
they were not to see her go away. 
oikér’ TA. forms an aside and 
rounds out the close of the 
speech. 1078. pavO@dvw: ‘real- 
ise’. Cp. Adc. 940 dptt parOave, 
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‘I am just realising ’.— ola: = ws 
Seva. 1079. Tav nav Bovdcv- 
parev: ‘my reason’ gives the 
proper psychological turn. The 
conflict in which reason suc- 
cumbs is, from another point 
of view, one between lust for 
revenge and a mother’s natural 
affection. 

1081-1115. Medea, it appears, 
does not go within after v. 1080, 
but remains without silently wait- 
ing to have her expectations about 
the bride confirmed (see v. 
1116 f.). In the meantime the 
Coryphaeus delivers a speech in 
anapaests. The metre seems to 
keep time to Medea’s footsteps 
as she paces to and fro—like a 
tigress, one is tempted to say. 
The Coryphaeus’s reflections deal 
with the sorrows attendant upon 
having children and are in so far 
connected with the plot. But 
such meditations as she indulges 
in are felt by the Poet to be likely 
to seem to some unnatural, and he 
makes the woman explain that 
women are not all ignorant and 
incapable of philosophic specula- 
tion, albeit the learned class is 


1085 


small among them. Cp. the 
moralisings of the old Colchian 
women, vv. I19-130, 190-203. 
1081 f. woAAdKis epodov: for the 
aorist see v. 293. For the idiom 
5a piOwv eporov (= HAGov) cp. 
v. 872. But here the sense is 
different; pvOwy is = Adywy in 
the sense of ‘speculations’. 
1083 f. #A@ov: synonymous with 
guodov. As a general rule in 
Greek when, for the sake of 
avoiding repetition of the same 
notion by the same word, a rarer 
synonym is used in one place, it 
stands, as here, in the former 
place. That seems to mean that 
a Greek writer regularly formed 
his sentence fully in his mind 
before he wrote it down and* 
thus checked the repetition in 
advance. — yevedvy OfAvv : 
yuvatketov yévos or, simply, ‘yu- 
vaikas. 1084. épevvav shews that - 
dpidAas are ‘struggles’ or ‘efforts’ 
of thought, subjects of medita- 
tion. See on pvOwv just before. 
1085 f. aAAa yap: ‘but, you see’. 
— potcra xj mporoptret codlas évexev 
is a circumlocution for codia or 
pirovodia. — Kal fpiv: 2.2. od 
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 Tpocoprre codpias evexeyv — —/K 
TAT awe Mev ov, Tavpov O€ yevos* 4+: 
pilav év troddats evpors av icws —, 
KOvK Gmdmovmor Td yuvatKav* 


b 2.4 cal 
Kat dnut Bpotav oitwes eiow 
, 
TapTav atrerpor und edvrevoray 


a“ , 3 > dl 
Tatoas mpodépev ets EUTUX LAY 


TOV yewapevwn. 


pdvov Tols dvopdow GAAG Kat Hyiv 
Tais yuvaigiv. 

1087-1089. Instead of letting his 
character wind up this part of her 
long sentence immediately with the 
words KovK dardopovcov 76 yuvatkiv, 
which form a neat repetition from 
the negative point of view of the 
thought of v. 1085, Euripides 
makes her limit the general 
statement of v. 1085 f. to a small 
class of women. aga takes 
its case from 7yyiv, to which it 
forms, with ov, a restrictive after- 
thought. The dé clause we must 
understand as = zavpov 8 yévos 
éori yvvaxiv (‘but there. is a 
small class of women’) als éore 
povoa xré. The verse piay . 
isws makes more precise the 
meaning of ratpov yévos without 
really adding to the thought. 
pioy and icws must be closely 
joined, ‘perhaps one’. 1089. With 
vS yvvatxév understand épos. 
The verse is = xovx drépovcot 
ai yvvaixes. — With the expres- 
sion here cp. Heracl. 325-328 ef 


ee 
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écOday 88 dis | ovdty xaxiwy rvy- 
xdvers yeyws matpds — | ravpwv 
per’ dddwy* eva yap év moddAois 
tows | evpors av doris earl py xei- 
pwv marpos, ‘a scion of a noble 
race, you are so fortunate as to 
be as good a man as your father 
—a rare case; you might per- 
haps find one in a thousand that 
is as good a man as his father’. 
1ogo—1093. After the apology con- 
tained in vv. 1085-1089 we are 
brought back to where we were 
at the end of the first clause of 
the long sentence (vv. 1081-1084). 
xai thus links vv. 1084 and Iogo. 
xogo. pypl: emphatic, as often, and 
= ‘I affirm’.— Bporav... maiSas is 
practically a substantive in the ac- 
cusative and subject to rpopepeuv. 
The genitive Bporav is partitive 
and depends on ofrwes ... maidas. 
The words eiow ... aaidas express 
the same thought twice. rog2. mpo- 
déperv els edruxlav is = edrvxeore- 
pous elvat. is with the accus. 
marking the extent of application 
of the action of a verb is common. 
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1094. All that follows from here 
to the end of the anapaests is an 
exposition of the grounds of the 
assertion Bporév . . . Tdv yewapé- 
vwv. The asyndeton is employed 
where we should naturally have 
had (barring metre) of peév yap 
KTé. 1096. reA€dove’: = eioiv. — 
odxl tuXdvTES: SC. aiTay, 7.6. 
moAAbv poxOwv, which is rather 
to be construed with ééyovrat. 
1097. améxovrat: not to be taken 


literally, but = éAevOepol ior. 
1098 f. tTékvwv yAuvkepov BAd- 
orn : = téxva. The clause oicu 


téexvey ... BAdornp’ is object to 
€cop®. 1100 ff. rév dravra xXpdvov: 
as we say, ‘the whole time’. 
—rév G&ravta xpdvov is sub- 
divided into ap@tov pév, ére & 
(1103), and (instead of réAos 8¢€ 
or the like) 76 wdvrwv dofcbov 
(1105). The double indirect 
question (1101 f.) forms a natural 


object to the action of wedérn xate- 
Tpvxopuévous, which is a graphic 
emipeXoupuevous, after which verb 
a dérws clause is common; after 
this the construction in the ému & 
clause, although that clause is 


parallel with the ap@rov pe 
clause, becomes independent. 
tror f. A potential translation 


(‘can’) will best reproduce the 
force of Opapovor and Aeipovar. 
The dws clause is felt by Euripi- 
des as-an indirect question (= 67, 
tporw Opépovor), as is shewn by 
the following indirect question, 
6dbev Actovor. 1102. Blorov (= 
victum, ‘livelihood’) is put before 
its conjunction for the emphasis of 
contrast with Opapovar. — érébev: 


= 67d0ev AaBdvres. 1103 f. & 
rovTav: = peta Tatra. — er 

. er’: in Latin, seve... seve 
cannot be used = wtrum...an 


in a double indirect question; in 
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Greek, on the other hand, etre... 
eire for worepov .. . 4 in a double 
indirect question is quite common. 
—éni pdavpos and éml xpyorois 
are nearly equal to izép pAatpwv 
and trép xpnorav. 

1104 a. 1768’: in apposition to 
the indirect question. 1105 f. To 
be understood as = ¢y 6¢ 7On KaTep@ 
Td mavtwv Ao‘cbtov (meaning ‘last 
and worst’) maow Ovyroio. Ka- 
xov. The dat. goes with Aofobiov. 
1107-1109. kal 84: = 7dy.— adts 
Blorév 6° nipov: = Biorov O° dds 
nbpov. The words dats 
éyévovr’ sum up the aims and 
hopes of vv. IIOI-II104 a.—és 
HBnv WAvbe: = 7Gyoe (ingressive, 
or, better here, consummative ao- 
rist).— éyévovr’: ‘have turned out’. 
IIOQ-IIII. kuphoa Saluov: the 
personal form of kupyaa (Kupy- 
gete) or, in common prose, Tvxou. 
1110. otras: ‘that way ’, anticipat- 
ing what follows. — ppot8os: sc. 
éorivy. The phrase is = ofyerar. — 
*AvSou: sc. d@pa, oixov, or the like. 
1111. @dvaros : seemingly the mes- 


senger of Hades here as in the 4/- 
cestis. —npodépwv : the preposition 
seems to have the same force as 
in the famous Homeric zpoiapey 
(A 3), which Euripides seems to 
have been thinking of here. But 
it is interesting to notice that here 
it is owuara, in the Ziad Wuxai, 
that are sent untimely Hadesward 
(“Ac&, for which we have elsewhere, 
as £ 11, "Awdjod: = és “Acdov). 
That is due to the material refer- 
ence above (v. 1108 o@ud 7° és 
nBynv AAvoe réxvwv) and to the 
form of that reference. We can 
infer from Euripides’s language 
here that the explanation of the 
preposition in wpotayev that has 
come down to us in the Homeric 
scholia was taught in the schools 
of his day (zpotawey ov, €BAawe 
mpd Tov dpov maparéuaca TH 
“Ady, Tor ere mpd TOU mpémov- 
tos avOpdrots Oavarov, Schol. Il. 
Dindorf, III, p. 2); for he is 
speaking of untimely death (apo 
Tov mpérovtos avOpwras Oava- 
Tov). 
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III2—-1115. Aver: = Avowredct. 
Cp. v. 566. We should expect 
at the end of the sentence 
something like O@yvyrois apa 
Ociv AapBavev, but the gram- 
matical subject becomes the logi- 
cal subject. — pds ois a)- 
dows: ‘besides all the others’; 
kakois seems to be understood, 


though the feminine ddan 
follows. — walSwv évexev: with 
Avr. 


The second half of this episo- 
dion is occupied with a messenger’s 
announcement and narrative of the 
fate of the bride and with Medea’s 
final resolve. 1116. tov: ‘as you 
know’. — thy téxnv: object of 


mpoopevovoa. ‘The result’ gives 
the force here. Cp. the phrase in 
the next verse. 1117. kapadokd: 
combined perfect and present with 
aara. (tam dudum). See HA. 
826, G. 1258, B. 522, Gl. 454d. 
—Taxeifev: we should say simply , 
‘matters there’. The Greek point 
of view is different from the Eng- 
lish. rdxeiHev is merely formal 
(proleptic) object to xapadoxa. 
—q (4) roBfoera: practically = 
indirect question, although rela- 
tive in form. 1118. kal piv: 
‘and lo’, introducing a new- 
comer. — révbe: practically = &8¢ 
Tivo. IILQ. ApeOopévov: z.c. pant- 
ing. 1122 f. The messenger en- 
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ters from the direction of the 
house of Jason and the princess 
(from the spectator's right) in 
great haste. He is in the ordi- 
nary guise of a servant. The 
breathlessness of the messenger 
is well indicated by the repeated 
pufting devye. — vévov amfvnv and 
éxov meSoonBA, ‘ship carriage’ 
(= vatv) and ‘vehicle that treads 
the ground’ (= dyagay) are fine 
bits of tragic éyxos. On the ser- 
vant’s part this is vulgar grandilo- 
quence. — vétov: seems preferable 
to vaiav. Euripides seems, in the 
case of adjectives in -tos, to have 
used generally -ia with a third de- 
clension substantive (which does 
not shew its gender by its ending), 
-wos with a first declension substan- 


tive. —Aurotc’: ‘leaving unused’ 
= ato\rovaa. Cp. Dem. 54. 4. 
1124. Interlocked for ré dé pou 
tuyxdve dkiov ryode puyyns; With 
Tvyxave supply dv. 1125. dprlas: 
with é6AwAev. The interlocked 
order here seems indicative of 
breathless excitement. Both this 
and the following verse seem to 
come out bit by bit. 1128. rd 
78y: ‘from this time 
forth’. 1129. uév: ‘really’, with- 
out corresponding 8’. 1130 f. arts 
Xalpes: guae gaudeas. — For the 
construction of yxip vy with yal 
pas see HA. 983, G. 1580, B.- 
660, I. r1rgr. Ta Todbe: ze. as I 
have just announced. The words 
are to be joined with xAvovoa (we 
should say ‘at such news’). 
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1132 f. She means ‘I have some- 
thing to say on my side in answer 
to the accusations implied in your 
words’. She could answer the 
messenger, but she begs him to 
have his say out. 1133. olAos: 
used as vocative, as in Homer. — 
Medea here paves the way for the 
dyyeAtKy pjows, which the audience 
are expecting. This calm speech 
after the messenger’s previous ex- 
citement is somewhat like Medea’s 
long, calm harangue, v. 214 ff, 
after her passionate outburst. 
1136. téxvwv . . . yowh: bombastic 
for rw ow Téxvw. 1137. TaphAQe: 
= elomrde. — vupdixods Sédpovs : 
singular in sense like aedes. For 


the phrase cp. v. 378. 1138. olwep: 
=ol adrol olrep. The clause is an 
appositive to dudes. 1139. Spdes: 


subject of 7oOnuev. 1140. éoraet- 


oa: ‘had made up’ (lit. ‘had 
truced’). xrzqz. tus: redundant. 
1142. éy® kaités: this common 


phraseis sometimes = éyw (as here), 
sometimes=airos. We can rarely 
feel the force of all its elements. 
1143. oréyas yuvoudy: = yoy u- 
kwvirida. —obv and é&p are both 
tautological with éomdunv. But 
such tautology is quite common 
even in prose. 1144. Séomowva: 
= ‘the mistress’. Prose would 
demand the article to anticipate 
the relative. — Oavpdfopev: ‘pay 
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6. 11. dundant xai after ovozep is not 
1145. For the circumlocution uncommon after this pronoun. 
cp. v. 1136. 1147. mera: Z.¢. 1155. éshv xdpiv: a charmingly 
érel Téxvwv ov cioeidey Evvwpida. egoistical close. The possessive 
—pévro.: = 52 1148. Cp. vv. pron. takes the place of the case 
928 and 30. 14g. eloéSous: the form in the phrase, as in med 


plural is due to the plural zaidwy 
cp. duyas v. 967. 1150. aeyper: 
conative. 1151 f. o8 py: ‘won't 
you not’. The py in this idiom 
is due to avoidance of repeti- 
tion of the negative particle in 
the same form (od ov). Then, 
too, ov od would naturally mean 
‘won’t you, won’t you’. The ov 
here goes with the whole of the 
double (or rather treble) ques- 
tion, of which the first part is neg- 
ative, the second and third parts 
affirmative (‘won't you not . . . but 
+s. and...’). 1153. otomep: 


gratia. 1156. For the form of 
the opening of the verse cp. Soph. 
O.T. 1265 6 8, ds ope viv, Kré. — 
Kéopov: very effectively placed for 
the emphasis, a sort of “high 
light” in the verse. — otk jvel- 
xeto: ‘could not refrain’. The 
childish vanity and love of finery 
in the poor girl is affectingly por- 
trayed here and in the sequel. 
For the double augment see HA. 
361 a, G. 544, B.175 n., Gl. 268 d, 
and cp. the form qyicyero (a 
sort of echo) below. 1157. qveo": 
=trécyxero. Cf. Alc. 12.— é& Bdpov: 
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we should expect this to be followed 
by something like é&eAOety, but that 
is involved in paxpay drreivat. 
1158. paxpdv: sc. 6ddv. — 
warépa Kal maiSas oéfev reads 
as though Jason were Medea’s 
father. Either Euripides wrote 
very carelessly or the text is 
corrupt. See Appendix on the 
Text. 1161. Cp. the beautiful 
description in the Hecuba (923 ff.) 
of the Trojan lady just before the 
sack of the city: “Ey& dé wAdxa- 
pov dvadéerois | pirpoow éppvOp- 
Copay | xpvcewy evértpwv devo-| 
cove’ atéppovas eis abyds, ‘and I 
the braids of my hair with upbound 
fillets was putting in order, gazing 
into golden mirrors’ boundless 
beams’. 1164. oréyas: ‘the 
room *. —dBpév Balvovea: an echo 
of v. 830, the curdosa felicitas of 
which would naturally cling to its 
author’s mind. — wadAednw: not a 
merely idle epithet but picturesque. 
“ Her small snow feet had slippers, 


Hv Oday’ idetv: 

but no stocking”, as Byron says 
of Haidee. 1165. Sdéporg trepxal- 
povoa: seemingly echoed by 
Sophocles where, in the Zrachd- 
mians (764) Heracles clad in the 
fatal skirt is described as xéopw 
Te xalpwy Kai oTodAy. — Todd 
mwodAaKis: tautological, ‘ever and 
anon’. Cp. v. 853 f. 1166. ré- 
vovr’ is the tendon of the heel 
over which the hem of the robe 
falls; 6p0dv because she is on her 
feet. The poor girl is looking at 
her train, as it were. The best 
commentary seems to be Aristae-, 
net. 1. 25 Gaya 8& xal rHyv wrépvav 
(‘heel’) atry rpds Eaurjy émorpe- 
ponevn Stecxometro (‘she was re- 
garding’). — Oppact: ‘with all 
her eyes’, ‘with admiring gaze’. 
1167. Cp. Soph. 0.7. 1267 deve 
3 fv rav6evd’ épav, which reads 
like an echo of Euripides. — jv 
ietv: ‘was to be seen’; but 
probably idetv is subject of #v and 
Oéap’ object of iSetv. 
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1168. xpotdv dGAAdgaca: Z.c. 
turning pale. Cp. Alc. 173 f. odd2 
toimiv | kakdv psOicty xpwrds 
evadn piow, “no change | At all 
to that skin’s nature, fair to see, 
| Caused by the imminent evil” 
(Browning).—Aexpla: z.¢. stagger- 
ing —wéAw: with ywpe?. 1169. Tpé- 
povoa kOAa: ‘her limbs a-tremble’. 
1170. épmrevotca : ‘by sinking 
upon’, instrumental participle. — 
ph weceiv: infin. of negative result, 
or infin. treated as acc. of inner obj., 
with $@ave. The construction 
is strange. We should expect xal 
pods POdver Opovocw eurecodoa 
( Supplementary partic. with pave) 
mply xapol mecdiy. 117%. ‘Tov: 
= olwor, ‘I presume’. 1172. The 
old woman thought it was a faint- 
ing fit. Pan sends ‘panic terror’. 
Here he is a possible author of 
fainting. In App. 141 ff. CH od 


y évOeos, & Kovpa, | eit’ éx Tlavos 
lO ‘Exdras | 7 ceuvav kopyBdvtwv 
go-|rds 7) parpos épeias;) Pan 
is the author of temporary mad- 
ness. 1173. GdvwddAvfe: such a 
cry as women raised at religious 
rites, over portents, and over 
events of good omen. — The 
woman’s religious — or rather 
superstitious — emotions are short 
lived. She at once sees that some- 
thing very serious is the matter. — 
wpiv y: ‘until, that is to say’. 
1175. oTpépoveav: sc.adryv. The 
rapid change of subject is quite in- 
telligible. Rolling up the pupils of 
the eyes is a familiar feature of a fit. 
1177. kwkurév: ‘a cry of lamenta- 
tion’. 1177-80. The hurry and 
confusion of the servants is as 
admirably as it is briefly described. 
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tramp of feet in v. 1180. 
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1180. Cp. El. 802 raca & é- 
Krvmet oreyn, where xrvuzeiy is used 
as here. 1181 f. The speaker 
seems to mean in the time it would 
take a good walker to travel the 
length of the stadium — the ‘two 
hundred yards’ dash’ of antiquity. 
It is not, of course, implied that 
the Greeks had walking-matches. 
€Axwy K@dov (= eAkwv 78a) de- 
scribes the gait of a man walking, 
just as in Soph. Ant. 224 kod@ov 
édpas 76d (‘lifting the foot out 
light’) describes that of a man 
running. Philoctetes (Soph. PAz. 
291) describes his limping in the 
words dvernvov ééAkwv wdda. In 
Hdt. 6. 125 we have €Akwv pév 
poyts Tous KoPdpvovs ‘ hardly drag- 
ging his boots’ (= ‘hardly able 
to walk for the weight of his 
boots”). — For a similar compari- 
son from the stadium (and in a 
messenger’s speech) cp. Ev. 824 
Oacoov 8& Bipoav eéddepev 7 Spo- 
pds | Seccovs Svavrovs tamos S17- 
vuoe ‘and he flayed off the hide 


quicker than a mounted runner’ 
(an odd phrase) ‘finishes two 
double courses in the stadium’. 
— With éxrAcOpov dpdpov cp. éx- 
tAOpov ayava El. 883 f. 1183. ¥ 
8’: we should say ‘ when she’ and 
the more elegant Greek form was 
qvika (=cunt ‘inversum’). This 
is popular style. — é& dvavéou: 
‘from (the state of) one speech- 
less’. The adj., like the follow- 
ing partic., is masc. The ex- 
pression is general. — pioavros: 
equivalent to a perfect part. 
1184. nyelpero: z.¢. began to come 
to. 1185. yap introduces the 
reason for the groan. —émreotpa- 
mevero: as we speak of a disease 
‘attacking’one. 1187. Twapdyov: 
‘devouring ', ‘consuming’. For 
the wav-adj. in this place in the 
verse cp. vv. 5 and 30. 
Téxvov Swptpara: the responsibil- 
ity is put ominously and suddenly. 
The diadem was as much the gift 
of the children as the robes. The 
plural wéAo is like ‘drapery’, a 
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sort of collective plural. The plu- 
ral dwpypara matches the plural 
em)ot. 

1189. Aevpdv eamrov cdpKa : 
Euripides was probably thinking 
of Aesch. Prom. 368 f, where the 
morapot mupos from Aetna are 
described as ‘devouring with 
savage jaws (ddmrovres dypiats 
yvabos: cp. yy :Opois adyAos in 
v. 1201 below) fair-fruited Sicily’s 
smooth acres (rs KaAAtKdprrov Su- 
keXlas Aeupods yvas)’. 1191. BAT 
@Adore: ‘now this way, now 
that’. 1192. pipar: = droppipat. 
1193 f. éwel frauce: ‘after she had 
shaken’, for éwel ceioee ‘when- 
ever she had shaken’. — péAdov 
Sls térw: ‘twice as much again’ 
(lit. ‘more by twice as much’). 
1195. ér od8as: = xapai. 1196. TO 


rexévTt:=7 watpi. Father rather 
than mother is mentioned because 
the speaker has his mind on what 
is coming. Then, too, as a matter 
of fact Euripides seems to imagine 
Creon a widower. — Sve pats tSeiv : 
= dvc-yvworos, ‘hard to recognise’. 
idety seems to be=dpupacr or idovte. 
1197. katdoracis must mean ‘posi- 
tion’ here. 1198. evpvés: predi- 
cated and = evedés. 1199. ovp- 
meuppévov: cp. Alc. 496 (of the 
mangers of the man-eating mares 
of Diomedes) aivaciy repuppevas. 
‘Clotted with fire’ is a bold 
phrase. 1200. The oozing resin 
of evergreen trees is still called 
daxpua by the Greeks. — With this 
Vv. cp. Vv. 1217. 1202. @éapa’ 
probably accus. indicating the re- 
sult of the preceding action. 
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opoge S evOds kai wepimTvas XEepas 


~ wn “O32 
Kuvel Tpocavoay Todd’ * 


"0, Svotnve Tal, 
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7 x id 4 > x - 
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3 - \ - \ F > £ 
émel 5€ Opyjvwv Kat yowr éravcato, 
xpilwv yepasdy eLavacrjcar déuas 


1202. wa&ow: zact is contrasted 
implying ‘everybody else’, as the 
sequel shews, but lin.iced to the 
bystanders (as though zaow 
qpiv) by the following elxoper. 
1204. cuphopas dyvwola: he had 
not witnessed his daughter’s death 
and so ruxnv ovk elyev buddoKadov. 
1205. mapeXOdv: cp. v. 1137-— 
probably ‘the room’. — 
‘lights upon’, or 
‘stumbles upon’. 1206. mwepumrigas 
xépas : ‘embracing’, sc. Tov vexpov. 
Cp. Ak. 183 xe 8 mpoorir- 
vovoa. 1208. atipws: we should 
say positively ‘shamefully’. 
1209. Tév yépovra TipBov: sc. pe 
(cp. Soph. 0.7. 1153 py 87a — 
mpos Oeiv—rov yépovTd p ai- 
kioys). ‘Me an old man with 
one foot in the grave’ we should 
say; but Euripides says, more 
boldly, ‘aged tomb’. So in 
fferacl. 167 old Iolaus calls him- 


Sapa: 
wpoomlrvet : 


self yépwv tipBos (yépovros av- 
vexa | TULBov, TO pydev dvTOS, ws 
cireiy éxos). In both passages 
yépwv is used as an adj. — 
dphavév is predicative with riAy- 
ow, and oéey is ablatival geni- 
tive with it. razr. Cp. Al. 
185 éret 6€ wodAAGv daxpdwy 
éoyev (<xev Mss.) xépov. The 
genitives here are = Opyvav xal 
yowpevos. 1212 f. xpyfov and 
apooe(xe8’ are coincident in time. 
We might have had the thought 
expressed (barring metre) by 
éxpyle pev.... mpooeixero be... 
—yepadv calls attention to the 
natural stiffness and feebleness of 
age. — éavacrijoat: éf suggests 
an entanglement. The word is 
repeated in v. 1215. — For the 
figure of the ivy cp. Hec. 398 
Groia xicads Spvos eyw THod 
oye, ‘I will cling to her like the 
ivy to the oak’. 
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médas — Trofevy Saxpvoror cvpdopa, 
Kal ~£or— 76 peév Gov Exrrodav Eatw oyou* 
a A a. % 3 > , 
yraon yap ait Cypias dtootpodyy— Caf 


fad ‘ 2 > oo ban € a , 
Ta Ovyta.8 ov viv mpOrov Hyovpat oKLdy* 


1214. wadalopara: the posture 
of the two figures suggests the 
ghastly comparison of a pair of 
wrestlers. 1215. ékavaorijoat yovu: 
= e€avacryvat but implying pre- 
vious kneeling as opposed to sit- 
ting. 1216. dvreddtur : = dvretye. 
— mpis Blav: = Biaiws. — Gyo: 
= o7T@y. 1217. cdpKas yepards: 
cp. v. 1212 yepady Sguas.— ar 
ooréwy: Cp. Vv. 1200. 1218. xpdvq: 
cp. v. 904. —amréoBn: there is a 
dreadful fitness in this figure after 
the description of the fiery action 
of the poison in the case of the 
bride. The idea is explained in 
peOnKe puyyv. 1219. Kakod:= Tov 
Kakov. 1220. vexpol: predicate 
with xeiyrac. The phrase is our 
‘lie dead. 1221. wé\as: sc. dAAq- 
Aow. — obey Saxpiorcs cvpdopa : 
if these words are what Euripides 
wrote they can only mean ‘a mis- 


MEDEA — I5 


1224 


fortune dear to tears’, z.e. one that 
we are fain to weep over. It is 
an odd turn of phrase. — What 
follows continues the thought in 
the form of a reflection by the 
speaker (prompted by the present 
ovpdopa) on the vanity of human 
happiness. 1222 f. The speaker 
puts Medea’s present case aside 
as he moralises. — pot: as though 
not #yotpat oxudy but doxe? oxta. fol- 
lowed. The form of the sentence 
is altered after the parenthesis. 
—é adv: sc. pepos. The phrase 
is = ov. —ékwoddv: = é€w. —Ad- 
you: ‘account’. 1223. airh: ‘of 
yourself’. — {nplas : ‘punishment’. 
1224. 8’ serves at once to resume 
after the parenthesis and to con- 
trast (awkwardly and in a forced 
way) Medea’s case with human 
affairs at large. — 0d viv mpdrov: 


cp. v. 446. 
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a substantiation of the general sen- 
timent of v. 1224. The sentiment 
here has a striking likeness to 
Solon’s famous remarks to Croe- 
sus, as given by Herodotus in 
I. 32 —a passage that was doubt- 
less familiar to Euripides. There 
Solon distinguishes the éAuos 
(= eidaiuwv in Euripides) from 
the edrvyys, and says that if a 
man have been edrvy7s all his life, 
and have ended his life well, he is 
the happy man that Croesus is 
inquiring about—the man that 
deserves to be called 6A tos (otros 
éxetvos Tov av Cyréas, 6 GABtos 


sweeping assertion that Solon is 
made to make before this, wav 
éort dvOpwiros cuppopy, seems to 
have struck Euripides with even 
greater force. The moralising of " 
this speaker is like the moralising 
of the old Colchian early in the 
play. — etSalpov avfp seems to be 
practically one word and to mean 
no more than etda/pwy. 1232. év- 
Slkws: ‘and it serves him right’. 
Coming in as a correction this 
kills the sympathy that might else 
lie in the words. The Cory- 
phaeus has no kindness for Jason. 
1236. 8é5oxrar. . . pot: expressed 
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with an odd conciseness; ‘I have 
resolved upon the deed (rovpyov 
subject of dédoxrax) as quickly as 
possible’ means ‘I have resolved 
to do the deed (rotpyov pasa) 
as quickly as possible’. — &@yovrav 
marks by its tense the process that 
results in éxdodvat. 

1239. hovetoa:: infinitive of the 
goal = ad caedem.—Svopevertépg : 
rather #rrov edjevet. Normally oddév 
tps edpevérrepov. 1064. ‘This is 
absolutely fixed (= this their doom 
is sealed), and they cannot escape’. 
1243. Medea steels herself with 
a proverb. 1245. épmwe: she is 
thinking now of her whole body, 
not of her hand. — BadfiSa Av- 
anpav Blas: ‘the grievous start- 
ing-point of violence’. The 
metaphor is from the stadium. 


The Baris is the runner's start- 
ing-point. Our ‘toe the mark’ 
and ‘come up to the scratch’ 
are similar phrases. 1246. ka- 
xig@ys: ‘flinch’, ‘turn coward’. 
1247 ff. rhvbe ye Opyver: 
cp. Soph. Phil. 83 ff. viv & 
els dvaidés qucpas pépos Bpuxd 
(‘for the brief span of a day 
of shamelessness’) | 86s por 
ceavtov KGta (= xal ¢elra) tov 
Aourdv xpovoy | KéxAnoo TavTwv 
eioeBeotatos BpotGv. 1248. Aabod 
malSwv fev: the brief positive 
form of wy dvapyvynoOns . . . érex- 
Tes. 1249. Katmeta Opfver: ‘and 
after that begin to mourn them’. — 
yap: ‘(mourn, I say;) for’ etc. — 
wal et: ‘even if’. — Krevets: ‘mean 
to kill’. 1250. lAow y': ‘dear at 
all events’. Cp. Hec. 417 oixtpa. 
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eBracrev, Oeod § atwa w(édor) wirvew 


$dBos vm’ dvépaw. 


aha yw, ® ddos Suoyeres, Kdreup- 
ye, Katdmavorov, e€ed’ otkwv, Pova- 


av, réxvoy, d0da (= Sucruxys) 8 
éyo yvuvy. — The following choral 
song consists of (2) a prayer to 
the sun (the earth is only inci- 
dentally included) that he may 
interpose to avert the doom of 
his descendants, Medea’s children 
(strophe) ; and (4) an apostrophe 
to Medea, lamenting her fruitless 
motherhood and expressing horror 
of the deed she is on the point of 
committing (antistrophe) 

1251. wappays: nom. for voc. 
1252. axtls “Adlov: circumlocu- 
tion for "Adee. The last syllable 
of dxris, usually shortened, is here 
kept long. — karl&er’ WSere: repeti- 
tion of a compound verb by the 
use of its simple or, better said, 
an instance of a preposition pre- 
fixed to the same verb doubled. 
Cp. Bacch. 1065 xaripyey fyyev Hyev 
és pédXav médov, ‘downward he 
drew, drew, drew it to the ground’ 
1253. OAopévav: with the same force 


_ ing Medea. — 8royeves : 


as in Homer’s pyvw TyAnddew 
"AyiArjos otAopevyy (‘accursed’). 
It is the participle to the impre- 
cation dAdo. Cp. Phoen. 1029. 
1254. mpooBadetv: aityv to be 
supplied from yvvatxa is, of course, 
the subject. — avtroxrévov: in the 
sense of Ta éautas dmoxreivovcay. 
1255. Earth is lost sight of; the 
prayer is really, after all, to the sun. 
1257. dos: ‘a fearful thing’; sc. 
éori. — dvépwv: sharply contrasted 
by its position with the emphatic 
Geot. 1258. AG: Snay’,in strong 
protestation.—vwv : =airyv, mean- 
seemingly 
in the primitive sense of ‘sky- 
born’. 1259. The _ hindrance 
(karetpye) is to lead to a positive 
stopping (katdmavooy) and to an 
utter removal (éed’ oikwv). There 
is thus a climax marked not only 
by the meaning of the verbs, but 
also by the change of tense from 
present to aorist. 
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1260. ’Epiviv : 
viy.—tr ddacrépev: ‘under the 
influence of evil spirits’. To becon- 
strued with dAacy as though that 
were a participle meaning ‘blinded’. 
There is perhaps a play on words 
in dAadvand dAkagrépwy. 1261. pé- 
x8os rékvev: cp. Medea’s own words, 
v.1o29f. 1262. yévos: ‘offspring’. 
1263 f. Cp. v. 2. — dfevardrav 
éoBPordv: it is not the entrance 
(€0Boddv) that is inhospitable so 
much as the sea to which that en- 
trance (the Bosporus) leads — the 
sea called by the Greeks, euphe- 
mistically, Evgewos, ‘hospitable ’. 
1267. dpe(Berar seems to mean 


appositive to 


‘succeeds’ (to the love you had for 
your children, dvi rijs etdpevetas). 
1268-1270. Cormupt verses that no- 
body has made anything satisfac- 
tory out of. ‘For hard for mortals 
(are) kindred stains (z.¢. stains of 
blood of kindred) upon the earth 
for slayers of their own falling 
harmonious from the gods upon 
households (as) pains’ is surely 
a sentence more lurid than lucid. 
1273. For dxoves dxovers Boav 
téxvwv.— A cry of the boys — per- 
haps simply an aiat— has fallen 
out before this verse. 1274. An 
apostrophe to Medea. The & 
simply resumes the id. 
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XOPOC 
1280 
1281 


Gporoy avToxerpt poipa KTEveEts. 


1271 f. This brief despairing 
dialogue of the two boys behind 
the scenes is very unnatural in 
tone but apprises us of what is 
going forward. It is like the 
cries of Polymestor behind the 
scenes in Hec. 1035, 1037, 1039 f. 
For the way in which these brief 
parts were taken see Introd. 
p. 63. 1274 f. wapé&\@w: subjunct. 
of appeal. These words are ad- 
dressed by one of the ladies to her 
neighbour — by the Coryphaeus 
to his neighbour, in terms of the 
Chorus — and are overheard by 
the boys, who answer from within 
with one voice. — dpfjtar . . . Soxet : 


a shift of construction equiv. to 
dpyéw povoy réxvois;, or dpngw- 
pev povoy Téxvos;. dpygat is = 
Gpdvar. 1276. mpds Qedv: sc. 
ixerevouey or the like. — év Séovre 
yap: sc. dpngere. -ydp, instead of 

as, avoids repetition and ambigu- a 
ity here. ws is the common causal 
particle after an imv. 1277. y: 
emphasising és just as it does émed. 
—&§ldovs weakens the metaphor 
in dpxdwy (for which cp. v. 986) 
by explaining it. But ‘toils of 
the sword’ is still a strong phrase. 
1279. ap’: the confidantes of Me- 
dea now first fully realise her re- 
lentlessness. 1280 f. Gris kreveis: 
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yuvaikav éxos TodvTovor, 


doa Bpotots epeEas Hon Kaka. 


quae interfectura sis. — tékvov 
&porov: ‘tilth of children’,=rékva 
simply. Were the metaphor carried 
out, xreveis should (barring metre) 
give place to carayjoes (cp. Soph. 
Ant. 601).— adréxerpt polpa: ‘a 
fate made by thine own hand’. 
1282. plav 84: ‘just one’, 
further emphasised by the second 
piav. Note the repeated word 
in the same place in this verse 
as in the corresponding v. 1273. 
1283. év... Badreiv: = éuBareiv. 
—Such a rhyme as we have here 
is not uncommon in dochmiacs. 
1284. “Ivé: Ino (the wife of 
Athamas of Thebes) driven mad 
by Hera (because she had nursed 
Dionysus) throws herself into the 
sea with her two children. This 
seems plainly to be the simple 
version of the legend followed 
here. In his /vo (produced in 
one of the years 430-426 B.C.), 


1292 


Euripides appears to have made 
the story much more complicated. 
—é Ocav: = tad Ocdy. The 
phrase is a general one; the next 
clause shews that Hera was the 
author of the madness. 1286. pévq: 
a bold sociative dative. It is ex- 
plained in v. 1289. 1287. Note 
véxvwv in the same place as réxvots 
in the corresponding verse above. 
1288. It is meant that she leaped 
overa cliffintothesea. 1290. otv: 
repeating and reénforcing dy7°. — 
vt @r Seavey: ‘what horror still’, 
z.e. what horror in future if this 
rare crime has been repeated. 
1291. yvvatkdv A€xos: ‘wedlock’, 
but implying (as was told in the 
play /zo) that Athamas’s second 
wife was the occasion of Ino’s mad 
act. — moAvrovoy anticipates the 
following exclamation. 1292. $y: 
contrasted, seemingly, with ére 
above. Jason now appears with 
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mn hd 
a band of armed retainers to 
rescue his children from the ven- 
geance of the Corinthians. His 
entrance would be from the spec- 
tator’s right. 

1295. é': sc. éor’y. An 7dy 
is implied with the following 
pebéornxey.— peleornxev vyf: = 
peOcornkey pvyoica = rédevyer. 
1296. yép: used as though the 
sentence were simply Sei yap viv 
tupavvov Swpacw Soivae Sixyv. 
Jason enquires for Medea because 
(yap) she will be wanted for pun- 
ishment and is in danger. Are 
we to understand that Jason (not 
knowing as yet that Medea has 
killed the children) is unwilling 
that she should fall into the hands 
of the Corinthians? V.1301 reads 
so. But, after all, he leaves her 
in the next breath to the avengers. 
— vuv: = dpa, and explained in 
ei wy xTé.— tov: emphasising the 
pair of alternatives, notwithstand- 
ing its position, not the first al- 
ternative merely.—oge: = adriv. 
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1297. wrnvov dpa. cap: = dva- 
atac6a. In many of his plays 
Euripides seems bound to make 
somebody or something fly. Here 
we have an anticipation of the 
dénouement, of Medea’s escape in 
the car drawn by winged serpents. 
1298. el ph... Shoe: ‘unless 
she means to give’, said with a 
touch of irony. —rvpdvvev Sépa- 
ow: the ‘royal family’ must 
surely mean, under the circum- 
stances, the next of kin of the 
murdered king and princess, who- 
ever these next of kin might be. 
It was the duty of the next of kin 
to exact the blood penalty. Cp. 
Alc. 732 f., where Pheres expects 
that Acastus, Alcestis’s brother, 
will demand satisfaction of Adme- 
tus for her death. 1300. atr: 
seemingly redundant, but due to 
the underlying general thought, 
map adduv Sixyv AaBotoa air 
py Sdcev, for which the more 
precise dzoxteivaca . . . Sdpwv is 
substituted. 
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1301. ob yap airijs ds Téxvev: 
= od yap ovtws airys (‘not so 
much for her’) as téxvwv. ovTws 
)(s is the regular correlation in 
such cases. 1302. ots tpacev : 
virtual subject of épgovow. The 
persons meant are the next of kin 
alluded to in v. 1298. — pacev 
touow : epfovary for Spdcovew 
for the sake of the verse. — kakés : 
belonging to both the preceding 
verbs. Cp. v. 475. 1303. ‘Her 
the avengers will take care of; I 
am come to save the children ’ in- 
dicates the relation of this and the 
last verse. The persons in the 
two verses are contrasted chiasti- 
cally.— qA@ov: practical perfect, 
as often (= 7Kw). 1304. pov: 
dat. of disadvantage.— tu: ze. Te 
Kaxov.— Spdorwo’: sc. avrovs. — of 
mpootikovres yéve: SC. TOIs TUpay- 
vos. See onv. 1298. 1305. py 
tpdov: = Tov Tay waldwy pyTpds. 
We should expect the expression 
of relationship to refer to the 
subject of the verb of the sen- 
tence. The context shews that 


@ Thjpov, ovk ota of kaxav édyAvOas, 


such is not the case. Similarly in 
Homer when Orestes and Aegis- 
theusare spoken of together, Aegis- 
theus is called ratpodoveds because 
he killed — not his own (as in the 
case of parricida) but — Orestes’s 
father. — éxmrpdocovres: SC. avTouUs 

= Tovs waidas). For the double 
acc. see HA. 724.— évov: sc. 
TOY Tupovvwr (obj. gen.).—It is 
noteworthy that this speech of 
Jason’s is cast in a form, 8 vv. + 
5 vv., the second division intro- 
duced by an dAAd marking a 
sharp transition. Such an ar- 
rangement of 13 vv. introduces 
both the Oedipus Tyrannus and 
the Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles. 
Creon’s long speech in Ant. 162- 
210 is also introduced by 13 vv. 
divided in the same way, though 
without the adversative at the 
beginning of the second division. 
1306. of kakdv €&HAvOas: indirect 
exclamation. Cp. Soph. O. 7. 413 
cov BAéres iv’ ef Kaxod, ‘in what a 
plight you are’. The gen. is parti- 
tive, as in ubinam gentium sumus ?. 
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XOPOC 
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” , id 9 > > , U4 
ot pot, Ti A€Ees ; Ws py aTodEecas, yUvaL. 
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XOPOC 


€ 3 i lal Ld 4 4 
ws ovKer GvTav car Tékvav ppoviile By. 
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cal , » > 3 ba a Y, ‘a 
TOU Yap viv EKTEW ; EVTOS 7) eEwbev edpwv ; 


XOPOC 


mUAas avoi~as cay Téxvav on povov. 


1307. o}-ydp av epOéyEw: sc. 
ei 4dyoGa. 1308. rh 8 tor: sc. 
TO KaKOV TOUTO — od Tov... Oéder: 
hardly to be justly interpreted as 
an expression of craven fear. 
Jason is a moral, not a physi- 
cal, coward. It is said rather 


in a tone of scornful incredulity.. 


1309. waiSes : emphatic, though 
in the normal position of the 
subject. Trans. ‘No, it is your 
children’, etc.— pytpwa: here, of 
course, ‘their mother’s’. Cp. on 
Vv. 1305. 1310. Aéfets: = Acyev 
Oéde1s, ‘mean’. 1311. odkér yrev: 


sc. GAAG Tebvewrwv, hence the neg. 
is not changed under the influence 
of the imv. The gen. is probably 
to be construed directly with ppdv- 
vie (‘pray think of your children 
as dead’). 1312. yap: ‘why’, in 
a tone of horror and surprise 
(‘yap admirantis’). 1313. A 
solemn and formal statement. 
The pathetic force of the o@y can 
be best appreciated by substitut- 
ing for it here and in v. 1311 the 
colourless ray. — pévov: far more 
expressive than vexpovs. It means 
‘murdered bodies”. 
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2 i” > » 
“" éxdvel” dppovs, ws ido Surdodv Kakdv, 
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‘\ ‘\ 
Tous pev Oavdvras, Thy 5é—reicapar Povy. 


MHAEIA 
ti rovade Kivets Kdvapoyheves Adyous 
vekpovs Epevvar Kae THY eipyag Heyy; 
wavoat Tévov TOvO, ei 8 Euov xpeiay eyets, 


dey’ et Te BovAn, xerpi 8 ov ators Tore: 


1314 f. «AqSas: not to be 
taken in the sense of ‘keys’. 
‘Slacken the keys’ would be non- 
sense. xadaTe xAydas seems to 
mean no more than the following 
éxAve dppovs, ‘undo the fasten- 
ings’ (sc. ray rvAGv). Inasmuch 
as the door was fastened from 
within, Jason’s words to his at- 
tendants are an order to break 
open the door. —-mpéomodo: ad- 
dress to the attendants that had 
come with Jason. 1316. Instead 
of ending, rather flatly, with 
something like ryv 6& tadr’ eip- 
yaopevyny, Jason falls back’ into 
the construction of as idw and 
bursts out into refcwyot pdvy. 
1317. Medea here appears above 
the roof of the house mounted in 
a chariot drawn by winged ser- 
pents and with the dead bodies 
of the two boys. (See Introd. 
pp: 35,59 f.) This was effected in 
the theatre by a sort of crane, the 


1320 


famous pyxavy of the Beds dd 
benxavys, deus ex machina. — 
‘Why are you disturbing and pry- 
ing open these words?’ must mean 
‘why do you talk thus of disturb- 
ing and prying open?’. Aris- 
tophanes makes plain reference to 
the strange phrase when he makes 
the Coryphaeus in the Clouds 
(1397) address Phidippides with 
the words ® xowéy éOv KivyTa 
kai poyAeuvrd. See further Ap- 
pendix on the Text. 1318. elpya- 
cpévynv: sc. Tov Povoy. 1319. eb 
8... ees: ‘and if it is I that 
you want’. 1320. et te BovdAy: 
= 67t BovrAc. — xerpt 8. . . wore: 
manu vero me tanges numguam, 
‘but with hand thou shalt touch 
me nevermore’. The emphasis 
of these words, particularly of 
xetpi, gives a retroactive emphasis 
to A€y’. We have a phase of the 
familiar contrast of Adyos and 


épyov. 
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» A ¥» > » > > + 
eTANS TeKovTa Kap’ amaLd aTaderas 

\ a5 , : wv. + , 
Kal — TavtTa dpacaa’ —7dudv Te Tpoa BdErets 
Kal yatay épyov thaca ducueBéartator, 


Odo. 


> ‘ * “ fal yoo) 9 lal 
éyw dé viv dpova, Tér od Ppovav 
97> 9 , , SS bs a 
or’ ék Sopewv oe BapBdapov 7 amd xPovos 


1330 


"EXAnv’ és olkov Hyounv, KaKov péya 


1321 f. rowv6 Kré.: another 
case of the common emphatic re- 
versal of cause and effect. Logi- 
cal and tame were ro.dvd: 8 é6xynua 
1... dwow ... dore yzupl ob pav- 
gets ToTé. — watpds "HAtos wart: 
cp. v.746. 1322. &(8wo.v: practi- 
cally = 8dwxe. The gift’s effect is 
present. — tpupa odeplas xepds: 
= épvoduevoy (‘to ward off’) roXe- 
piav xeipa. The appositive ex- 
presses purpose. Cp. v. 478 
(émoratyv). 1323. pioos: ‘hated 
creature ‘, abstract for concrete. — 
péytorov éx@lorn: cp. mAciorov 
yd:orqv Alc. 790 and Shakespeare's 
“most unkindest”. péyirrov is 
superlative to péya used with adjec- 
tives in the sense of ‘very’ (uéeya 
oeuyvy Niky). 1325 f. iris erAqs: 
quae ausa sis. 1326. Tekotca: 


emphatic (‘although you were 
their mother’) but tautological 
after téxvowor coiow. This (like 
péyatov éyOiorn) is the natural 
language of emotion. — Kap’ aad” 
Grdderas: Jason is utterly selfish 
to the last. dmwAecas is a vigor- 
ous substitute for émoinoas or Kat<- 
aryoas. Cp. v. 436. 1327. raira 
Spdcac’: in effect a strong én 
TovTos. 1328. épyov TAdoa Sva- 
ceBéotarov: another vigorous 
tautology. 1329. éAov': the curse 
comes with added force after the 
long breathless qualification — 
éy® 8€: as though dAoto pév ov 
had gone before. — ¢dpovd: ‘un- 
derstand’, ‘realise’. 1330. Sépev: 
we must supply from the sequel 
BapBdpwv. 1331. kaxév: in ap- 
position with ce. 
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Tarpds TE Kal ys Tpoddrw 7 o eOpdbaro, 
er 2s ft 3 > ¥»¥> » , 

olov o addortop’ cis eu’ eoxmpay Oeot. 

kTavovoa yap 87) ody Kdow tapéatios 


TO kadAimpwpov eiaéBys ’Apyods axados- 
Hp&w pév €k Todvde - 


1335 
vuppevbetaa dé 


> 9 r) \ ay) XN a , ‘4 
Tap avopt TMOE KQAL TEKOUTA (LOL TEKVA 
2» A gy ‘ , » > s 
euvns ekatt Kat éyous of’ amaddeoas. 
> ¥ 9 ou an. 53 € \ * 
OUK E€oTLY TLS TOUT av EAAnvis yuvy 


ethn 1700", dv ye mpoaber jéioww eye 


1332 f. warpés: dependent on 
Kaxov peya. Note the chiasmus 
in xaxév . . . €Opearo. — yas. . . 
Qpaparo : = mdrpas mpoddrw. 
1333. olov . . . Qeot depends (as 
indir. exclam.) primarily on ¢povd 
(Vv. 1329). —@Adorop : ‘fiend’. — 
trxnpav: ‘have launched’ (like a 
thunderbolt). Cp. v. 94. 1334- 
1338. It was the inveterate, the 
consistent, fiendishness and blood- 
thirstiness of Medea’s character 
(from his point of view) that Jason 
had failed to realise. He had not 
seen that the woman that would 
not stick at any crime for her 
lover’s sake would be equally ruth- 
less against him, if he spurned her 
love. Medea’s consistent blood- 
thirstiness is set forth, as Jason 
now appreciates it, in these verses. 
The savage is a savage still; be- 
nevolent assimilation is a failure. 
1334. Twapéorios: contrasted with 
the following zap’ dvdpi r@de and 
practically = év dduos BapBdpos 
as that is = “EAAnue év otky. 


1340 


1335. eloéBys: the weight of the 
expression falls on xravotca. The 
thought would be more directly ex- 
pressed thus: éxrewvas yap 59 cov 
Kdow mapéotios mplv TO KaAXi- 
mpwpov eo Byvat A pyovs oxddos. — 
"Apyots cxddos: cp. I. 1336. fipw 
pév ek roudvSe: resumptive, ‘that 
was the way you began’. The end 
of the course thus begun is given 
in the next clause. 1337. texotoa 
rékva: Homeric in tone; cp. 7 Téxe 
Téxva. 1338. evdviis Kal Aéxous: 
emphatic tautology. Cp. v. 1367. 
1339. “EAAnvis yuvi: emphatic 
and = ei ‘EAAnvis yur) Kod Bap- 
Bapos jv.—It may well be that 
from this passage Sophocles took 
a hint for his patient and gentle 
Greek Deianira, a complete foil to 
the passionate Barbarian Medea 
and more like, though finer than, 
Euripides’s Andromache. 1340. dv: 
construction according to sense as 
though we had had before “EAAnvi- 
Swv yuvatkav. — ye: ironical, ‘ for- 
sooth ’. — mpdoev: of preference, 
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aht’ — ov yap av o€ pupios dveidect 


Sdkouse* Tove’ eumépuxé cor Opdcos — 


1345 


4 > > Q * 4 , 
epp’, aioxpotroe Kal Téxvav paipdve * 
> \ \ ‘ 2 Xs , > 27 , 
€uot S€ rov enor Sainov’ aidlew mapa, 
Os ovTE NEKTpwY Veoydpewr dvicopat, 

> cal a »” > - 
ov Traidas ovs epuca KakeOpepapyy 


ew mpooemew Cavras, dN’ ama@deoa(s). 


a more expressive avri.— nlow: 
the imperfect, because he has re- 
pented of his folly. —éyé: the 
emphasis implies ‘fool that I was’ 
(uwpiav dprAtoKavwv). 

1341. «iSos: acc. of inner ob- 
ject to ynua. We should under- 
stand «pdos (yevopevov) (‘that has 
proved’) éyOpov dAcOpidv 7” epoi. 
The word is here practically = ya- 
pov. 1342. Aéatvay : in apposition to 
oé.— TuponviSos: this geographi- 
cal specification makes the rant 
and fustian of this and the follow- 
ing verse still frigider. Jason 
seems unable to indulge in plain, 
honest passion. That this is an 
intentional — and not unhappy — 
touch on Euripides’s part seems 
pretty plain from v. 1359, where 
Medea satirises Jason’s Tupoyvidos 
SxvdAAys in SxvrArAav 7 Tuponvov 
@Knoev 7édov, ‘ Scylla that lived in 
Tuscany’. As a contrast to this 
cold particularising cp. Alcestis’s 
€xidvys ovdev Amiwrépa (Alc. 310). 


1350 


1344. Both oé and pupiois are 
strongly emphatic. 1345. Sdxowpe: - 
‘sting’. — rovd’: cp. v. 1321. 
1347. sol. contrasted with oe in 
v. 1344. Cp. also éyw 8é in v. 
1329. — Tov épov Salpov' : = THy éunv 
tvxynv. The emphasis of éuoc is 
carried on in rov éudy, which is = 
Tov éuavTov. — wapa: = mdpecte. 
The force here is that of ‘must’ 
rather than‘may’. 1348 ff. The 
relative clause is=éy yap xré., a 
mere explanation and statement 
of fact, not a characterisation ; else 
we should have the neg. py, if not 
also datis. —otre: followed by ot 
instead of otre, as not unfrequently. 
— Aekrpwv veoydpov: = yuvarKds 
veoyapov. — dvijwopar: for the spe- 
cial sense cp. Adc. 335, when Ad- 
metus says to Alcestis cov yap ov 
avypea, because she is dying. be- 
fore her time. 1350. tw: = duv7- 
Copo..— wpogetety Lavras: 7.2. 
he can only bid farewell (zpocet- 
meiv) to their dead bodies. 
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teptrvov Siud&ew Biorov eyyedav epoi, 
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ov8’ 7 TUpavvos ovd 6 Gol mpocbels yapovs — 


, ~ tal - 
Kpéwv — dvati rnodé p’ éxBadetv xOoves. 
mpos TavTa Kat héawav, et BovrAyn, Kader 

‘\ 
Kal SKvANav H Tuponvoy @xnoev médov* 
c 


THS ONS yap ws xp7 Kapdias avOnYyaynv. 
de Eis 
IACWN 


1360 
Gig BOC ae 


(eer a \ lal by 
KQUT) ye duty KQt KQAKW@VY KOLY@VOS €l. 


1351. pakpdv: sc. pyow. — &e- 
rewa: a picturesque éAefa. We 
should logically have éxre(vayu, 
but the unreal tone of the protasis, 
although the latter is placed after 
the apodosis, affects the whole 
conditional period. For the phrase- 
ology cp. Hec. 1177 as 8€ py pa- 
Kpous teivw Adyous and /.A. 420 


uaxpay érevov. — évavtlov seems 
clearly to be feminine. 1353. of: 

c > , e La 
= ds dyafa. — ola: = ws kaka. 


1354. The emphatic ov helps with 
the adversative 8 to make the 
transition to the body of the speech 
(cp. vv. 526, 872), and is also con- 
trasted with tay’ and with éuoé in 
the next verse. — otk tpeAAes : ‘ you 
were not going to’ means ‘I was 
not going to let you’. 1356. ) T 


pavvos: cp. v. 42.—6 col mpocbels 
yapous: cp. v. 288. 1357. avari: 
=the idiomatic xaipwv. 1358. mpés 
vatra: defiant. Cp. Aesch Prom. 
1043 (which may have helped to 
set the tone for the phrase in later 
tragedy) mpés ratr ém épol fr- 
artécOw pev | rupos audykns Bé- 
orpuxos, ‘upon me then be hurled 
fire’s two-edged curl’ (¢.e. the 
lightning). — «ai: emphatic 
(‘even’). 1359. See on v. 1342. 
— @knoev: ‘lived in’ as an his- 
torical fact. In a different con- 
text (and commonly) the aorist 
might be ingressive, ‘took up her 
abode in’, ‘went and lived in’. 
1360. as xph: 7.€. yaXemris, as 
in Eng. sometimes ‘properly’. 
1361. Avrq: an appropriate retort; 
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& mraidses, ws wrece warpda voow. 
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ov Tot vuv Hey Sekia od’ arddere. 
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QA ‘ ial AF > lal 
OpLKpov Yvvaike THA TOUT EWAL Soxets $ 


for ris ons Kapdias avOnWdpyv is 
= 0° éAvrnoa. — Jason seeks a 
feeble comfort in Medea’s grief. 
1362. Adoer: sc. Ta TEAD, ‘ will 
be worth while’, ‘will pay’. — éy- 
YeAGs: Sc. wor. 1363. ékdporare: = 
éruxere. 1364. Closely copies in 
form the preceding verse, as often 
in the retorts of a stichomythy. 
Shakespeare sometimes makes his 
characters retort in similar fashion. 
Cp. below wv. 1370-3.— véow: ex- 
plained in v. 1366. 1365. rol vuv: 
‘however’, ‘though’. — hp: em- 


phatic. — Jason's answer ignores 
his responsibility. 1366. tBpis : 
“lust ’.— veoSpfjres: there is in the 
expression here a conflation of vedo- 
pays youy and véou ydpot. 1367. €- 
Xous : SC. ATYUacpEvov. Cp. v. 1338. 
—iglwoas : ‘did you really stoop?’ 
Jason was slow to learn that (in 
Congreve’s words) “ Heaven has no 
rage like love to hatred turned | Nor 
Hell a fury like a woman scorned” 
(bad rhyme where ‘spurned’ would 
have suited). 1368. totr: ze. the 
violation of wedlock (Aéxos). 
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1369. oddpav: ze. not over- 
passionate. Cp. v. 635 ff. 1370. 
An abrupt transition. Taunt is 
answered by taunt, but the sub- 
ject of the taunt is different. — 
yép' marks the latter half of the 
verse as giving the reason for 
the utterance of the former half. 
1371. Cp. v. 1364 for the parallelism 
in form with the preceding verse. 
— The meaning is that the aveng- 
ing spirits called up by the murder 
of the children (épuvves), or perhaps 
their ghosts, will hound Medea. 
1372 f. Another parallelism in re- 

MEDEA — 16 


tort. —fpte anpoviis: = qpe ay- 
patvey = hpsev ddixdv ‘was the first 
to wrong the other’. 1373. Sfra: 
‘indeed ’. —&méarvcrov: with ref- 
erence to the expression of loath- 
ing by spitting upon the ground, 
a custom still common among 
Greek peasants. The word is = 
‘loathsome’, ‘abhorrent’, and is 
naturally answered by orvye 
‘loathe’, ‘abhor’. 1374. éx@alpw. 
we should say ‘scorn’. 1375. @q- 
Stor kré.: ‘but it is easy for us to 
settle our differences’. The plural 
suggests mutual relations. 
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TUpBous avactav: yn dé THSE Sovpov 
oeuvny éopTyy Kal Téehn tpootafopey 

N . 2 a a) , 
To houmov avti rovde SvaceBods Pdvov- 


1376. Ow: sc. dradAaxOnvat, 
as though we had had before 
padiov & daadAdAaxOjvar. Medea 
wants to be done with Jason for- 
ever and leave him behind her in 
every sense. 1378. ods: em- 
phatic as contrasted with atr7 in 
v. 1384. 1379. g€povo’: related 
to the fut. Odyw as to an aorist 
denoting the culmination of the 
participle’s action.— The sanctu- 
ary of Hera of the Promontory 
would seem to have been remote 
and was perhaps on the promon- 
tory now called Perachora over 
against Corinth. The words”Hpas 
*Axpaias are to be taken as ap- 
positive to Oeod: cp. Jed Kumpis 
Hipp. 2. 1381. avacmav: ‘tear- 
ing open’. — yq 8 tySe Boddov: 
cp. v. 404. There seems to be 
the same contempt for Corinth 


here as there. — Euripides here 
gives the reason for a festival held 
at Corinth in his own time at 
which rites were performed in ex- 
piation of the death of Medea’s 
children. Euripides was some- 
thing of an antiquarian and was 
fond of making his plays explain 
local cults and usages. So the 
origin of the cult of Hippolytus 
at Troezen is explained in Hf. 
1423 ff. (quoted below on v. 1383). 
the origin of the worship of ’Adpo- 
Sin ed’ ‘TInroAvrw at Athens in 
Hipp. 29-33, the origin of the rites 
of the Brauronian Artemis in /.7. 
1449 ff. the origin of serpent 
amulets for children in /om 21 ff. 
1382. Seemingly echoed in HifJ. 25 
cepvav és dity kal TéAy pveTypiwv. 
1383. 7d Aourdv: ‘for the future’. 
So Aipp. 33.— avril rotSe Bvrce- 
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govia te Aiky. 


Bots bévou: cp. A7pp. 1423, where 
Artemis appoints honours for 
Hippolytus at Troezen thus: Sot 
8, & taAdairwp’, dvti tavde Tov 
kaka@y | Tisds peyiotas ev moAe 
Tpofnvia. | Swow: xré.— Though 
the Corinthians had not committed 
the ‘impious murder’, they are 
made responsible for it because 
it was caused by the plight into 
which Medea had been brought 
by their king giving his daughter 
to Jason to wife. For the old 
legend see Introd. p. 39. 

1384. yatav thy “HpexOéus: 
contrasted with y7 Tide Zucvpov 
in v. 1381. 1385. ovvoiuhoovra: 
implying that Medea is to be the 
de facto, if not the de jure, wife 
of Aegeus. 1386. domep elkds: 
Sc. €oTiv. — kakés kaxds: the Kxa- 
' és is fairly otiose, but the Greek 
likes to point out how the pen- 
alty fits the crime. 1387. For the 
legend of Jason’s death see p. 
42. 1388. Briefly and obscurely 
put. Jason, it seems, is to live to 


1390 


old age (cp. v. 1396), but is to 
have no other wife, no other chil- 
dren; then he is to be killed by 
a fragment of the ship that had 
borne away the woman, his faith- 
lessness to whom had _ brought 


about all his misery.—With this ' 


speech, in which prophecy is 
made to explain local rites, cp. 


the speech of Artemis at the close ' 


of the Azppolytus and that of 
Athena at the close of the /.7. 
1389-1414. To the measure of the 
anapaests the machinery begins to 
move that slowly swings Medea, 
mounted in her car, out of sight. 


She probably disappears after v. | 
1404. Vv. 1405-1414 keep time | 


to Jason’s exit. Only the Chorus 
remain, and the Coryphaeus 
chants them out with wv. 1415- 
1419. Vv. 1389-1414 thus form 
the é£od0s of the play in the strictest 
and properest sense. 1389. GAAd: 
‘well’. —"Epiwvis rékvav: cp. v. 
1371. 1390. dovla Alkn: ze. the 
justice that avenges murder. 


_ 
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MHAEIA 
tis Se Kver cov Oeds 7H Sainar, 
Tov evddpkov Kal Lewamdrov ; 


[ACWN 
ged Ged, wvoapa. Kal adohérop. ° 


MHAEIA 
arelxe mpos otkous Kal Adar’ ddoxov. 
IACWN 
oteixw Sicowy y dpopos Téxvwr. 1395 
MHAEIA 
ov 7 Opnveis: weve kai yixpac(k’). 
IACUWN 


& téxva didrara. 


MHAEIA 


1392. fevardrov: Medea had 
been, in a sense, Jason’s host at 
Colchis, and by falsity to her he 
had made himself a ‘host-cheater’- 
The form is Ionic for fevardrov, 
which the metre would not have 
allowed. 1393. Cp. v. 1346. 
Jason answers taunt with taunt. 
1394 f. Another pair of balanced 
taunts. Medea hints that Jason 
is chiefly concerned for his dead 
bride and points to her as the 
cause of the death of the chil- 
dren. Jason sticks to the re- 
proach of the unnatural murder, 


pntpi ye, aot 8 ov. 


though he couches it in terms of 
his own loss. 1396. o¥ mw @pn- 
vets: z.2. you have not yet felt the 
full bitterness of your loss. Cp. 
Ak. 145 ob rw 168 oid Seordrns, 
mpiv av 7d0y. — péve kal yhpac(’) : 
it is with the approach of old age 
that Jason will feel the lack of 
children to be his ynpoBockoi. 
Why he might not marry and 
have other children Euripides 
does not say. It was not part 
of his myth that Jason should. 
1397. Jason addresses the dead 
bodies of the children. 
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IACWN 


7 2» 
KQTELT EKQVES 5 


MHAEIA 


o€é ye mpatvovo’. 


IACWN 
@ por, dirvov xp7jlo orduaros 


maiiav — 6 tdéhas — mpoonrvéacbas. 


1400 


MHAEIA 


vov age mpocavdgs, viv daomdly, 


43> 3 , 
TOT ATWOAMEVOS. 


IACWN 


8ds or — pds Oey — 


parakod xpwros pavoa Tékvav. 


MHAEIA 
OvK €oTL’ pdryy Eros eppiTTat. 


IACWN 


Zev, TAS dkovers, ws atredavvdped” 


1405 


old Te Tao KomEV EK THS pvoapas 


1398. Kamer: Z.¢. ef cor Pid- 
tara. xdmera and xara are both 
used with this emphasis of surprise 
and ‘indignation. — rypalvouc’ : = 
mnpHvar repwevy. 1399 f. Two 
phrases are blended, diAiov xpnlw 
ordpatos maidwy and irtov xpylw 
oroua waidwy mpoomrigacba. 
1400. rpoomrigacba: like French 
embrasser in the sense of ‘kiss’ 


(pirciv, xuvely). 1402. tét": ze. 
when you married Glauce. Ja- 
son’s thrusting away of the chil- 
dren is meant figuratively. Fact is 
sacrificed to point. 1403. pada- 
kod xpwrds: he means their hands, 
see. v. 1412. 1405-1407. Jason 
in his extremity invokes Zeus 
against Medea. The tables are 
thus completely turned. At the 
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Kal mavdoddvou THade Neaivys ; 

> > e¢ > 4 , \ , 

GXX’, ordcov y’ ovv mapa Kat S¥vapat, 
, \ A ’ , 

700€ Kai Opnva xamibedla, 


paptupopevos Saipovas ws pot 


1410 


i4 > > Fd > > U4 
téxy’ amoxteivao’ amoKwdvers 
adoai re xepotv Odipar Te vexpousy 
a , > 2 A , »” 7 
ovs yj ToT éeyw hiccas opedov 
‘ Lal , 3 # 
mpos cov POipevous émidécbat. 


XOPOC 


mohdOv tapias Zeds ev OdYpTr}, 


1415 


moAAa 8 adéAmrws Kpaivovar Geoi * 


beginning of the play it was 
Medea that was invoking Zeus 
against Jason. With the terms 
in which Jason reproaches Medea 
here cp. vv. 1342, 1346, 1393- 
1408. GAN’: ‘well’. Jason re- 
signs himself to his fate. — wépa 
(= mdpeors) wal Sivapar: ‘may 
and can’. 1409. +6e: correlative 
to émrécoyand=rdcov. 1410. pap- 
tupspevos Salpovas : tautological 
after émedZw. It is a fine irony 
of fate that Jason now @eovs pap- 
Tuperar oias aporBys éx Mydeias 
kupel (Cp. v.22 f.). 1412. vexpods: 
= teOve@ras. 1413. ots: for d, 
sex prevailing over grammatical 
gender. — dpedov: the augment is 
omitted metr7 gratia. 1414. ém- 
Séc0ar: ‘live to see’ is generally, 
as here, the force of this com- 
pound.— We should express the 
force of this and the preceding 


line, in which the participle bears 
the weight of the thought, by, 
‘Whom would to Heaven I had 
never begotten only to see them 
destroyed by your hand!’. The 
play closes, as it opened, with 
a prayer, and the two prayers 
have a certain similarity of form. 
1415. It is hard to say whether 
tayias is thought of here rather 
as ‘dispenser’ or as ‘treasurer’. 
Taken in connection with the fol- 
lowing line, with which it seems 
to form a pair like the pair of 
phrases in 1417 f., it should seem 
that v. 1415 means, ‘ Many things 
does Zeus hold in store in Olym- 
pus’. He is like the officials so 
well known to the Athenians as 
keepers of the state treasury (7a- 
pia). The thought was primarily 
suggested, perhaps, by Homer's 
two jars that stand at Zeus’s 
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kat ta SoxnOévr’ ovik érehéaOn, 
A s 5 , , we ® or 
Tov 0 adoKyTwr mépov nope Deds 


Totov 0 dméBn rode mpayya. 


threshold filled with fates for men, 
some good and some bad (Q 
527 ff.). 

1419. totow: z.¢. dddxyrov. — 
aréBy: ‘turned out’.— The con- 
cluding verses of Medea (1415- 
1419) appear, with only the differ- 
ence that zodAai popdal trav 
Sapoviwy, ‘many are the forms of 
things supernatural ’, stands in the 
stead of woAA@v tapias Zeds év 
*Odvpzrw, at the end of the Akestis, 
the Andromache, the Helen, and 
the Bacchae. They are most ap- 
propriate to the Alestis and the 
Bacchae — particularly the former. 
The lines here are certainly not 
very suitable to the plot of the JZe- 
dea. The concluding anapaests 


1419 


of the Aippolytus (1462-1466) 
have some similarity with this 
close in the words, xowdv 70d 
dxos maou roXtras | WADE dédr- 
wTws.| TOAAGY daKpiwv éorat Ti- 
tvAos. The concluding anapaests 
of the Heracles (1427 f.) and of 
the Supplices (1232-1234) have 
a certain family likeness. The 
Tauric Iphigenia, the Orestes, 
and the Phoenissae all end in the 
Mss. with the anapaests @ peya 
oeuvy Niky, tov éepov | Biorov xa- 
téxous | kal wy Anyous oTEpavoica. 
How much of this stereotyped tag- 
ging of the ends of plays (some- 
thing like the rather set prologue 
form at the beginning) is due to 
Euripides himself no man can say. 
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1. ON THE METRES 


Vv. 1-95 are iambic trimeters acatalectic (commonly called 
simply trimeters), the ordinary dialogue metre of developed Greek 
tragedy. Like all the trimeters of the Medea they are carefully 
and strictly written and have few three-syllable feet. Thus we 
have the dactyl in the third place (D 3) in wv. 2, 18, 21, 31, 515 
the tribrach in the first place (T 1) in v. 10, in one whole word, as 
regularly (rarépa) ; the tribrach in the fourth place (T 4) in v. 9. 

Vv. 96-130 are three anapaestic hypermetra (or systems), 
wy. 96-110, 111-114, and 115-130. Each hypermetron ends in 
a paroemiac. 

Vv. 131-137 are sung by the Chorus (or the Coryphaeus) and 
form a prodde to the following strophe (vv. 148-159) and anti- 
strophe (vv. 173-184). They fall into three sequences, thus: 

Vv. 131-132 anapaestic dimeter followed by anapaestic mono- 
meter. 

Vv. 133-136 dactylic hypermetron in tetrapodies, thus: 

Se VV RU Ye UU 
oe SU UY Sr ES 

eV YVR VY SY 
ee VY YUU UU 


V. 137 trochaic tetrapody, thus: 
ee Oe © ee 


Wv. 138-147 are anapaestic hypermetra, vv. 138-143 and 144- 
147. 
Vv. 148-159 are a choral strophe = 173-184, the antistrophe. 
The strophe falls into four sequences, thus: 
248 
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Wv. 148-150 (=vv. 173-175) two anapaestic dimeters followed 
by a monometer. 


Wv. 151-154 (= wv. 176-179) logaoedic, thus : 
ao VU Ve 
ee 
He VV ee 


ae VV 
Vv. 155-159 (= wv. 180-182) chiefly logaoedic, thus: 


= vv — trochaic tripody catalectic. 
eV Ve Ye 
se PY 


VWv. 158-159 (= wv. 183-184) logaoedic, thus: 


ee SV 


ee eV VY 


Vv. 160-172 are three anapaestic hypermetra, vv. 160-167, 
168-170, 171-172. 

Vv. 173~184 are the antistrophe to vv. 148-159. 

Vv. 184°-203 are an anapaestic hypermetron. 

Vv. 204-212 are the epode to the strophic couplet, thus: 


2044 ee ua|u+_Uu+v — dochmius + iambic tripody. 

25 vevuvvuvyvv— iambic dimeter(or tetrapody), mostly 
resolved. 

206 -~UUeUUsHAUU+— dactylic tetrapody. 

OJ woVuHavuVVVAY trochaic dimeter, partly resolved, 


208-210 not, perhaps, certain. 
[If the text is sound, the verses should probably be divided thus: 


Tav Zyvds dpxlav dé & 
viv ZBacev ‘EXAGS' és dvrlropoy, 


and be scanned 


pe O © Oe logaoedic. 
VvuLtVUeVUHU Us logaoedic.] 
2 uuyvuvuVvVVe Ves iambic dimeter (or tetrapody) with 
resolutions. 
a2 sey yve logaoedic (pherecratean, the fami- 


liar close of the glyconic system). 
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Vv. 2£4-354 are trimeters. They contain three-syllable feet 
as follows: T 1, v. 273; T 2 (tribrach in second place), v. 324; 
T 3 (tribrach in third place), vv. 255, 293, 376; T 4, vv. 224, 324. 
V. 324, it will be noted, has two three-syllable feet. V. 237 has 
caesura media with the regular elision. 

Vv. 358-363 are an anapaestic hypermetron. 

Vv. 364-409 are trimeters, containing three-syllable feet as 
follows: T 1, v. 378; T 2, v.375; T 3, v. 376; A 1 (anapaest in 
first place), v. 397. 

Vv. 410-445 are a choral ode made up of two strophes with 
corresponding antistrophes (strophic couplets). The metrical 
scheme of the strophes is as follows: 

Vv. 410-420 = 421-430. 


HMO Ye VURV UE ee ete 





CDS Sie nO ee ee Oe © 

CAC © © ek © Oe a 

3 a0 Ve ve 

414 eye ee 

CD Ck © ok © ee a 

46 woe 

420 PSY ee ee 


There seem to be three sequences, as indicated by the spaces. 
The metre is logaoedic save in v. 416, which is a trochaic tri- 
meter (or hexapody) catalectic. The varying quantities indicate 
the differences between strophe and antistrophe. The first half 
of v. 410 is specially marked as being a movement that occurs 
quite frequently in this play and which may have had the same 
musical accompaniment at each occurrence. It is a fine example 
of an ascending rhythm. It is similarly marked in the sequel. 
Note that v. 412 is metrically v. 411 backwards. 

Wv. 431-438 = 439-445. 

488 eV ee 

482 YY VV Ve VEU EU ee 
433 VeV Vee 

435 —-a UV Vee s 
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4386 We eV ee 
437) Maw Wa 
438 VevVVU ee 


There seem to be two sequences, as indicated. The metre is 
logaoedic. 

Vv. 446-626 are trimeters. Three-syllable feet occur as fol- 
lows: D 3, vv. 455, 502, 504, 509, 547, 554, 557, 578, 607; T 2, 
wy. 483, 4973; T 3, wv. 481, 580, 594; T 4, wv. 479, 505, 508, 


572, 579) 5973; Al, v. 486. 
It should be noted with what fine artistic effect the compara- 


tively frequent three-syllable feet are employed in Medea’s power- 
ful and passionate speech vv. 465-519. 

Vv. 627-662 are a choral ode of two strophic couplets. The 
metrical schemes of the strophes are as follows : 

Vv. 627-634 = 635-642. 





ae Set 
629 - Ue ee 

630 ~VUnUU Le 

635 Ue UV UU 
632 2 UU 
633 ete Ue ee 

634 Le Ut UY 


The metre is logaoedic and iambic. Vv. 628 and 633 are 
iambic dimeters catalectic. V. 634 is the same acatalectic. The 
type of verse employed in wv. 629 and 630 is repeated in the latter 
halves of vv. 631 and 632 (the second time with catalexis), each 
time with —U—— prefixed; cp. v. 411. On v. 630 see the 
Appendix on the Text. 

Vv. 643-651 = 652-662. 

643 2eUuUeeUUH 
644 UU eee 
45 VU EUV 
646 VeVeUee 
647 p~UuuvuVU 
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648 VV VU Ve Ve Vee 
649 Ue ee 
650 pe © © ee © 

651 2UuUeuUee 


These verses seem to fall into three sequences. In the first 
the metre is iambic, partly in the form of choriambi ; in the second 
it is logaoedic and iambic (v. 646) ; in the third it is logaoedic, 
the last two verses being a very brief glyconic system made up of 
a second glyconic and a first pherecratean. 

Vv. 663-758 are trimeters, containing three-syllable feet as 
follows: D 3, vv. 706, 710, 746, 752; T 1, v. 697; T 2, v. 734; 
T 3, v. 684; Ai, vv. 692, 710. V. 710 has two three-syllable 
feet. 

Vv. 759-763 are an anapaestic hypermetron. 

Vv. 764-823 are trimeters containing three-syllable feet. as 
follows: T 3, v. 781; T 4, vv. 783, 796. 

Vv. 824-865 are a choral ode with two strophic couplets. The 
scansion of the strophes is as follows: 

Vv. 824-834 = 835-845. 


8244 UU ee 








825 Oe 

826 

827 
830 UU ee 

831 eV VEY HH 


The metre is logaoedic. Note the recurrent motive of v. 410 
in vv. 824, 826, 827. 
Vv. 846-855 = 856-865. 


846 OU Ue 
87 DU Ue Ue 

849 ae VU VU SV ee 
850 ae VUE VSS 


851 — Ve 
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82 ee 
83 H~ eV ee 
854 at VU 
855 eV Ue 


There seem to be two sequences here. The first is logaoedic 
with the exception of v. 848, which is trochaic. V. 846 is the 
recurrent motive and is used here, as in the first instance, of water. 

The second sequence is also logaoedic and ends. with the 
familiar versus adonius (“ terruit urbem”’). 

Vv. 866-975 are trimeters with three-syllable feet as follows: 
D 3, w. 872, 957; T 1, v. 896; T 4, v. 960. 

Vv. 976-1001 are a choral ode of two strophic couplets. The 
scheme of the strophes is as follows: 

Vv. 976-981 = 982-988. 


976 te 


77 aVB Seu AVY Soe 
979 eye Ue 

980 ~~ UU el 
981 ~v el eve 


There seem to be two sequences. The first is logaoedic. 
The sequence begins with the recurring motive. The second 
sequence is logaoedic (v. 980) and trochaic (dimeter catalectic) 
with prefixed cretic. 

Vv. 989-995 = 996-1001. 





99 VeUU HEU logaoedic. 
999 VeVi Ue iambic dimeter catalectie, 
OO 2 a ithyphallicus. ~ 


992 VU RU RU Ue UU & anapaestic. 
logaoedic (= 989). 


993 vevVUstUVs 
iambic monometer + ithyphallicus. 


995 eu e| eure 





The metre is, as indicated, logaoedic, iambic, and trochaic. 
_ Vv. 1002-1079 are trimeters. Three-syllable feet occur as 
follows: D 3, vv. 1003, 1037, 1065; T 2, v. 1046. On the divi- 
sion between two speakers of v. 1009 see the Commentary. 
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Vv. 108:-1115 are anapaests in four hypermetra, vv. 1081- 
1089, 1090-1097, 1098-1104", I105—II15. 

Vv. 1116-1250 are trimeters. Three-syllable feet occur as 
follows: D 3, vv. 1158, 1160, 1192; T 3, v. 1192; T 4, v. 1176. 

Vv. 1251-1292 are acommos. Vv. 1251-1270 may have been 
sung by the whole chorus; vv. 1273-1292 seem to have been 
delivered by the coryphaeus and by the boys (or an actor repre- 
senting them) behind the scenes. ‘The death of the boys pre- 
vents their taking part in the antistrophe — an unique and 
effective dramatic stroke. There are two strophic couplets, 
vv. 1251-1260 = 1261-1270 and wv. 1273-1281 = 1282-1292, 
the latter couplet forming the commos in the stricter sense of the 
term. The metrical scheme of the strophes is as follows : 

Vv. 1251-1260 = 1261-1270. 


1251 pa Ge Ss dochmius + cretic. 

252 Gee pe VU YUU dochmiac dimeter. 

1253 Veuve eye Kee - ss 

1254. ps ee € * 

1255 tt UU .dochmius + cretic (paean). 

1256 Gee Ue te dochmiac dimeter. 

27 Uwynv dochmius. 

258 wu neve eu dochmiac dimeter. 

129 UVYyYe Ue Yee US a 

12600 UYU U EU YU ee “e ae 
Wv. 1273-1281 = 1282-1292. 

1273 Ue dochmiac dimeter. 

1274 vee yveVUYVUeVe * * 

1271 iambic trimeter. | 

1272 “ “ 

1274 Vee Ue eee dochmiac dimeter. 

1275 Ute dochmius, 

1276 iambic trimeter. 

1277 “ “ 

12799 Vee Ue YU Ee dochmiac dimeter. 

120 Gee uUruuUY dochmius + cretic (paean), the 


last syllable being anceps. 
2 GwuUevueVUteUe dochmiac dimeter. 
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This is a good example of dochmiac metre and shews its highly 
emotional character (760s). 

Vv. 1293-1388 are trimeters with three-syllable feet as follows : 

D 3, w. 1322, 1332, 1348, 1355, 1379, 1380; T 2, v. 1347; 
T 4, wy. 1305, 1322, 1341. Here, again, we have in v. 1322, as 
in wv. 324 and 710, two three-syllable feet in one trimeter. These 
are the only examples in the play. 

Vv. 1389-1419 are anapaests in two hypermetra, one of which 
is divided between Medea and Jason (vv. 1389-1414) — divided 
even to the extent of assigning the halves of a dimeter to differ- 
ent speakers (vv. 1397, 1398, 1402), whereas the other (vv. 1415— 
1419) is delivered by the coryphaeus. On the latter passage see 
the Commentary. 

The unique form of the parodos of this play is to be noted. 
With it should be compared, as steps in the development, the 
parodi of Aeschylus’s Supplices and Fersae and Sophocles’s Ajax 
and Antigone. This remark has special reference to the use of 
the anapaests. 


2. ON THE TEXT 


a. THE MANusCRIPT TESTIMONY 


The most scientific and accurate critical edition as yet published 
of the extant plays of Euripides, exclusive of the fragments, that 
of Prinz and Wecklein (Zuripidis Fabulae. Ediderunt R. Prinz et 
N. Wecklein. Lipsiae in aedibus B. G. Teubneri) was completed 
in 1902 by the issue of the sixth part of vol. III containing the 
(spurious) Rhesus. The A¢edea appeared, edited by Prinz alone, 
as vol. I, pars I, in 1878; the second edition, by Wecklein, ap 
peared in 1899. In the matter of manuscripts the principles 
which govern this great edition of Euripides are primarily due to 
Adolf Kirchhoff’s famous critical edition of 1855 (2 vols., Berlin, 
Reimer). Professor Kirchhoff had previously published a critical 
edition of the A/edea (Berlin, Hertz, 1852). Kirchhoff is justly 
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to be regarded as the father of the systematic study of the text 
of Euripides. In his edition of 1855 he distinguished two classes 
of Euripidean codices, one of which he held to represent an 
ancient edition of nine plays (Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, Medea, 
Hippolytus, Alcestis, Andromache, Troades, and the spurious 
Rhesus) ; the other, an edition of the nineteen plays (including 
the Rhesus) that have survived. ‘To the codices of the former 
class, especially to Codex Marcianus 471 (which he called A) in 
the library of San Marco at Venice and to Codex Vaticanus gog 
(which he called B) in the Vatican library, both of which codices 
were written in the twelfth century, Kirchhoff assigned much 
greater authority than he did to the codices of the second class. 
Of this latter class the chief representatives are two: Codex Lau- 
rentianus 32, 2 (fourteenth century, called by Kirchhoff /- 
rentinus) and Codex Palatinus 287 (fourteenth century). The 
former is preserved in the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana at 
Florence, the latter in the Vatican library. Von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (in his Anadecta Euripidea) affirmed that both these 
codices are directly derived from a lost codex written not earlier 
than the twelfth century. From this he thought that the Codex 
Laurentianus was copied early in the fourteenth century, the 
Codex Palatinus towards the end of the same century (of. céz. 
PP. 3-9). 

Later investigation has made it quite plain that Kirchhoff was 
wrong in assigning as great authority as he did to the codices of 
the former of his two classes. August Nauck in his Zuripideische 
Studien (two parts, St. Petersburg, 1859 and 1862) had occasion 
to notice the superiority of the text of the Laurentian and Palatine 
codices (cp. e.g. II, p. 63).. Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff wrote 
(op. cit. p. 2, note 2): “In Alcestide et aliquotiens in Troadi- 
bus codicibus PC [the Palatine and the Laurentian, Kirchhoff’s 
BC] vere fidem a Kirchhoffio derogatam restituit Nauckius ”, 
Prinz in the preface to his edition of the A/edea (see above) wrote 
thus (p. ix) : “ Pretium duarum classium non prorsus par est, cum 
numerus vitiorum et interpolationum primae classis minor sit,;sed 
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secunda classis non multo deterior ac nequaquam hercle contem- 
nenda est’. What we have, in fact, as it now appears, in 
Kirchhoff’s two classes of Euripidean codices are the surviving 
representatives (in a garbled form, it is true) of two very ancient 
forms of the text, or a part of the text, of Euripides’s plays. The 
two forms would appear to be as early as Ennius’s time (z.¢. to 
go back at least to the time of the Byzantine scholars) ; for in 
Medea 58 Ennius seems clearly (see Introduction, p. 51) to have 
had before him the (corrupt) text of the second class of codices 
and in v. 215 to have followed the same text. 

The study of the second class of codices has been advanced 
since the issue of Prinz’s edition of the Medea (1878) by the 
demonstration by Vitelli (see Wecklein’s Praefatio to the new 
critical edition of the Medea, p. viii) that the codex P (as the 
Palatine will hereafter be designated, with Prinz and Wecklein) 
was derived in the A/edea not from the same archetype as Z (the 
Laurentian) but from / itself. Though this view, with its natural 
corollary, was opposed (see Hayley’s Adcestis, p. xxxvi ff.), it has 
been most searchingly examined by Wecklein and apparently con- 
firmed. Wecklein’s conclusion (Praefatio, p. ix) is that “liber P ex 
codice Z derivatus in fabulis quas altera codicum familia habet et 
in Bacchis ex altera familia nunc deperditis correctiones et supple- 
menta accepit et nisi in Bacchis nullam propriam ad recensendas 
fabulas habet vim nisi quod prima manus libri Z eis locis quos 
manus correctrices mutaverunt saepe ex libro Pcertius cognosci 
potest”. The symbol, therefore, that Prinz had used to represent 
the inferred reading of the archetype of Z and Pis used by Weck- 
lein (and in this I follow him) to represent the agreement of the 
codices Z and Pin any reading. The symbol might be used more 
often than it is, if the inaccuracies of the scribe of P were to be 
disregarded. 

In the critical notes on my text (see below) I follow faithfully, 
in citing and quoting the codices, Wecklein’s critical notes. The 
following table, derived from the Praefationes of the Prinz-Weck- 
lein critical edition of the A/¢dea, will make plain the symbols 
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used and give information about the other codices cited and 
quoted besides those that have been already referred to. 


B = Codex Vaticanus 909 (Kirchhoff’s B; see above). 
S' = the first hand. 4 = the second and third hands. 
6° = a reading written over the original reading in B. 
£ = Codex Parisinus 2712 (thirteenth century ; contains, besides 
seven plays of Sophocles and Aristophanes respectively, 
Euripides’s Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, Andromache, Me- 
dea, and Hippolytus ; belongs, with B, to the first class of 
codices). 
£' = the first hand. ? = the second hand. 


a = Codex Parisinus 2713 (thirteenth century, elegantly and 
clearly written). 
a = the first hand. @? = the second hand. a® = sev- 
eral more modern hands. 

This beautiful codex, which I examined for the text of the 
Alcestis and Phoentssae in 1894, is ranked by Kirchhoff (vol. I, 
p.vf.) among the representatives of a Byzantine grammarian’s 
edition of the text of the first class of codices. But this is an 
unjust estimate. a@ contains valuable readings found in no other 
codex. Prinz’s view that a holds a sort of middle place between 
the codices of the former and those of the latter class (“ medium 
quendam locum tenet @’’) is probably about the truth. 


S = the consensus of the two following codices that represent the 
second class (see above) : 
Z = Codex Laurentianus 32, 2. 
ZL) = the first hand. 7= a more modern hand. 
P= Codex Palatinus 287. 
P = the first hand. » = a more modern hand. 


To these codices are to be added the following : 
# = Codex Marcianus 31, 15 (fourteenth century; contains, 
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among other things, Euripides’s Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenis- 
sae, Medea 1-42 [together with the hypotheses] ; shews a 
mixed text). 

@= Codex Florentinus 31, 15 (fourteenth century; contains 
Euripides’s Aippolytus, Medea, Alcestis, and Andro- 
mache). 

¢ = Codex Florentinus 31, 10 (fourteenth century; contains, be- 
sides the extant plays of Sophocles, Euripides’s Hecuéa, 
Orestes, Medea, Phcenissae, Alcestis, Andromache, Hippo- 
4ytus, and the Rhesus; corrected by a Byzantine gram- 
marian). 

These two codices are classed by Kirchhoff (vol. I, p. vi f.) 
with @, which they are said to resemble closely. 

C = Codex Havniensis 417 (at Copenhagen, whence the name ; 
fifteenth century; contains the Medea, Hecuba, Orestes, 
Phoenissae, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Andromache, Troades, 
and the Rhesus ; derived from the same source as £&, but 
contaminated and interpolated). 

Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Analecta Euripides, p. 2, note 2) 
treats this codex with contempt (“arbitror librum illum omni 
auctoritate carere’’), but it sometimes alone bears witness to the 
right reading. 
hk = Codex Hierosolymitanus, a palimpsest of the tenth century 

at Jerusalem containing parts of the Orestes, Hippolytus, 
Medea (76-255), Phoenissae, Hecuba, Andromache. Its 
noteworthy readings and some lines in facsimile are given 
by Papadépoulos-Keramets in his ‘IepoooAvperixy BrBato- 
Oxy, St. Petersburg, 1891, I, pp. 108-112. It appears to 
approach most nearly to B. 


It has been noted above that Ennius in the extant fragments of 
his Medea bears witness about the Greek text in a not unimpor- 
tant way. A purer text than that of the codices was that referred 
to by the Scholia, as may be seen in several places in the critical 
notes. The text followed by the writer of the Christus Patiens 
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(Xpworés Idoxwv) (see Introduction, p. 30) was often older and 
purer, it would seem, than any other known to us directly (see 
the critical notes, and especially on vv. 790 and 1317). That 
text was, it seems (if it was a single one), nearer to that of 5S, 
and in some places may represent the purer form of the text rep- 
resented in the codices by S. Atv. 737 it seems to stand alone 
with a; at v. 743 alone with C. (Cp. Brambs’s Teubner edi- 
tion, 1885, which I follow. See also his Praefatio, p. 7.) Though 
the text of Euripides was perhaps most seriously corrupted in the 
period between the author’s death and the time of the orator 
Lycurgus (see Haigh, Zhe Attic Theatre, p. 100 [second edition]), 
yet it is not true that the corruption of the text by the substitu- 
tion of synonymes and the like belonged entirely to that period. 
(Cp. the scholion on v. 739.) But the antiquity of corruptions in 
the text may be seen not only from what we know of Didymus’s 
text (see critical note on v. 739), but also from the two following 
sources — our oldest direct witnesses to the text of the Medea. 
The Papyrus Didot (see Weil, Un Papyrus inédit du Louvre, Paris, 
1879, and Blass, Rhein. Mus., new series, 35, 82 f.) of the third 
century B.c., which contains Afedea 5-12, written apparently by 
some ignorant person, shews dépos in v. 5, but it also shews the 
corrupt dpicrwy in the same vs. The mutilated papyrus fragment 
of the third century a.p. of Medea vv. 710-715 lately discovered 
at Oxyrhynchus (see Zhe Oxyrhynchus Papyri, part III, London, 
1903, p. 103) seems to contain an ancient error in v. 713 (see 
the critical note 27 /oc.). 

It may be noted here that a valuable addition and, in a sense, 
commentary to Wecklein’s critical apparatus is to be found in 
his Bettrige sur Krith des Euripides, published in five parts in 
the Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-philologischen und der his- 
torischen Classe der K. b. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Miinchen for the years 1895-1899 (cited as Beitrage in the notes 
on the text). Here may also be named Wecklein’s Studien su 
Luripides in the 7th Supplementband of the Jahrbb. f. class. 
Philologie, pp. 307-448. 
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8. Tue Eprrions 


In 1867-1868 Professor Kirchhoff published an editio minor 
(Berlin, Weidmann), which has the advantage of following Din- 
dorf’s numbering of the lines. The only other editions as yet 
completed (of Murray’s new Oxford critical text edition only the 
first volume, containing Cyclops, Alcestis, Medea, Heraclidae, An- 
dromache, Hecuba has appeared) of the extant plays of Euripides, 
besides the Prinz-Wecklein edition, cited above, that belongs 
strictly speaking to what may be called the Kirchhoffian period 
of Euripidean study are those of F. A. Paley and W. Dindorf. 
Paley’s edition with English introductions and commentary ap- 
peared in three volumes, London, 1858 and 1860 (second edi- 
tion, 1872, 1874, 1880). The edition is not without value, but 
is on the whole disappointing. Dindorf’s edition forms the third 
part of the fifth edition (1869) of his Poetae Scenici Graeci (Leip- 
sic, Teubner). Practically to the Kirchhoffian period belongs the 
text edition of August Nauck (Leipsic, Teubner, 1854; second 
edition, 1858; third edition, 1871). The first volume contains 
a valuable treatise, De Euripidis Vita Poest Ingenio (see Intro- 
duction, p. 31). The third volume contains the fragments (of 
which the edition par excellence is Nauck’s Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, second edition, Leipsic, 1889). Nauck’s important 
Euripideische Studien may be named again here (I. 106-139 deals 
with the AZedea). Very important in this period is Weil’s Ses¢ 
tragédies @ Euripide (Paris, 1868; second edition, 1879; third 
edition of Afedea, 1899) with French introductions, critical notes, 
and commentary. A small edition of Weil’s A/edea was prepared 
for school use by. Dalmeyda (Paris, 1896). Of separate editions 
of the Medea we have in this period a considerable number, which 
may be briefly mentioned as follows. In 1871 appeared Bauer’s 
small school edition with German notes (Munich); in 1873 
Hogan’s school edition (London and Edinburgh), a work of 
small value, and Wecklein’s school edition with German intro- 
duction, commentary, and critical appendix (Leipsic, Teubner ; 
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second edition, 1880; third edition, 1891), an admirable piece 
of work. In 1876 Paley issued a small school edition (London) 
and F. D. Allen likewise a small exegetical edition useful for 
young students but of little independent value. In 1881 appeared 
Mr. A. W. Verrall’s brilliant and valuable but somewhat erratic 
edition (London). The same scholar issued a small edition, con- 
taining some matter not in the larger edition, in 1883 (London). 
In 1886 Siegfried Mekler, who had published a valuable little 
volume of Zuripidea at Vienna in 1879, issued at Gotha (in the 
Bibliotheca Gothana) a school edition of the A/edea with brief 
German notes; and Th. Barthold, whose K7vitisch-Exegetische 
Untersuchungen zu des Euripides Medea und Hippolytus (Ham- 
burg, 1887) are important for our play, issued his critical text 
edition, the metrical schemes of which are by W. v. Christ (Prague 
and Leipsic). In the same year appeared at Berlin (Weidmann) 
Hans v. Arnim’s Medea with German commentary (including 
some notes by von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff) and an over-brief 
critical appendix, at Oxford C. B. Heberden’s little edition (re- 
issued in 1891). The latter is without independent value. In 
1887 K. Kuiper published his edition of the A/edea (Leyden, 
Brill) with brief commentary in Dutch and a valuable Latin ad- 
notatio critica. The Greek edition, of some critical value, of 
G. M. Sakorr4phos appeared at Athens in 1891. Another Greek 
exegetical and critical edition of the A/edea (very conservative in 
the treatment of the text) appeared, together with the Aecuda 
and Aippolytus, in the second volume of D. N. Bernarddkes’s 
edition of Euripides at Athens in 1894. (The first volume, a huge 
edition of the Phoenissae with mrporeydueva, had been issued in 
1888.) Professor Clinton E. S. Headlam’s A/edea (Cambridge, 
1897) is careful and scholarly, though it offers little that is new. 
A revised edition of Allen’s A/edea by Professor C. H. Moore 
appeared at Boston in 1900. The latest edition of the Afedca 
known to me is the text edition of Oskar Altenburg, published at 
Leipsic in 1902. This editor follows Wecklein and Barthold, 
but with independence of judgement in constituting the text. 
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Blaydes’s Adversaria Critica in Euripidem (Halle, 1901) should 
also be mentioned here. Before reverting to the earlier editions 
the recent publications of the Italian scholar L. A. Michelangeli 
may be noted here. Michelangeli’s Sageto di note critiche al testo 
della Medea di Euripide and his Note critiche alla Medea di 
Euripide (two series) were issued at Messina in 1898, 1900, and 
1902 ; and his Italian translation (La Medea ai Euripide Volgaris- 
zamento in prosa), based on his revision of the text and close 
enough to shew what that text is, appeared at Bologna in 1901. 
W. Dindorf’s edition of the scholia appeared at Oxford (4 vols.) in 
1863 ; Schwartz’s edition at Berlin in 1887. 

Though Kirchhoff’s great critical edition of 1855 (or rather his 
edition of the AM/edea of 1852) marks the beginning of the system- 
atic critical study of Euripides, the modern period of Euripidean 
study begins one hundred years earlier with the publication of 
Valckenaer’s edition of the Phoenissae at Franeker in 1755, — or, 
perhaps, rather with the publication at Leipsic in 1754 of Reiske’s 
Animadversiones ad Euripidem et Aristophanem. Valckenaer 
followed up his Phoenzssae with his famous Diatribe in Eurtpidis 
deperditorum dramatum religuias (Leyden, 1767) and an edition 
of the Aippolytus (tbid., 1768). Heath’s Motae sive Lectiones ad 
Tragicorum Graecorum veterum Aeschyli, Sophochs, Euripidis, 
quae supersunt, dramata, deperditorumque Religuias was issued 
at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 1762. In the same year 
Samuel Musgrave published at Leyden his Lxercitationes in Euripi- 
dem, a forerunner of his edition of Euripides, Oxford, 1778 
(4 vols.). In 1779 Brunck published at Strasburg his Aeschyi 
Tragoediae Prometheus Persae et Septem ad Thebas, Sophoclis An- 
tigone, Euripidis Medea. A valuable review of the Medea in 
these two publications appeared in Wyttenbach’s Bzbiotheca 
Critica, vol. II, pars I, Amsterdam, 1780, pp. 36-76. An im- 
portant year in the annals of Euripidean study is 1797, when 
Richard Porson (Richard the Third among the great Cambridge 
Hellenists) issued at London his edition of the Hecuba. The 
edition was attacked in a nearly contemporaneous publication, 
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Gilbert Wakefield’s hasty Déatribe Extemporalis in Euripidis 
Hecubam (London, 1797). Porson proposed Wakefield’s health 
with a Shakespearian quotation: “I'll give you my friend Gilbert 
Wakefield; ‘What is Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?’”. 
(See Kidd’s 7racts and Miscellaneous Criticisms of the Late Richard 
Porson, Esq., London, 1815, p. xxii.) Porson’s Hecuéa marks 
an epoch in the study of the dialogue metres of Greek tragedy. 
What had been put too briefly in the first edition appeared at 
length in the second edition of the Aecuéa (Cambridge, 1802). 
Porson’s Medea appeared first at Cambridge in 1801. I have 
used the edition of 1808 and Scholefield’s third edition of 1851 
(with the Hecuba, Orestes, and Phoenissae). The great Oxford 
Hellenist Peter Elmsley, the worthy successor of Porson in Eng- 
land, published his A/edea in 1818 at Oxford. It is one of the 
most thorough, accurate, and scholarly editions of a Greek text 
ever made. I have used the second (posthumous) Oxford edition 
of 1828 (issued together with the second edition of Elmsley’s 
Heraclidae), which has appended to it Gottfried Hermann’s Axno- 
tationes ad Medeam ab Elmsieio editam, extracted from the Eng- 
lish Classical Journal. Elmsley was surely Hermann’s master at 
that time. The Annotationes may also be found in the third 
volume of Hermann’s Opuscuda. The other editions of Euripi- 
des’s extant plays and of the Afedea that belong to this period 
may be more briefly mentioned. Matthiae’s edition of Euripides 
(Latin notes) appeared at Leipsic in nine volumes, 1813-1829 
(a tenth volume, containing the Greek index, by Kampmann in 
1837). The great Glasgow variorum edition of Euripides of 1821 
(9 vols.), containing, besides much else, Valckenaer’s Déatribe 
and Porson’s Supplementum ad Praefationem, is a most valuable 
repertory of Euripidean scholarship to the time of its publication. 
Bothe’s two-volume edition of Euripides (Latin notes) was issued 
at Leipsic in 1825 and 1826. Hermann’s edition (Latin notes), 
never completed and not embracing the Medea, was issued at 
Leipsic, 1831-1841. Pflugk and Klotz’s edition (Latin notes) 
was begun by Pflugk in 1829, but Wecklein’s new edition of Klotz’s 
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Hercules Furens appeared in 1877. Klotz's third edition of the 
Medea appeared in 1867. A sort of forerunner of Wilhelm Din- 
dorf’s edition of Euripides in the Poetae Scenici of 1869 (the first 
edition of which work appeared in 1830) was Ludwig Dindorf’s 
edition of 1825 (2 vols., Leipsic). Other editions by Dindorf (as 
the Oxford edition of 1860) contain a Latin commentary. Fix’s 
edition (Greek and Latin) published by Didot, Paris, 1843, con- 
tains a discussion of the dates of the plays, a subject to which 
Hermann Zirndorfer’s prize dissertation Chronologia Fabularum 
Euripidearum, Marburg, 1839, is a contribution worthy of men- 
tion. The discussion of this period of Euripidean study may be 
closed here by the mention of Hartung’s Greek and German 
edition of Euripides, Leipsic, 1848-1878 (Medea, 1848 and 1878) ; 
Schéne’s edition of the A/edea, Berlin, 1853; and Witzschel’s text 
edition of Euripides, Leipsic, Tauchnitz, 1855-1857. 

The earliest period of modern Euripidean study, from the first 
printing of any portion of Euripides to the eighteenth century, 
may be summed up briefly as-follows. About 1496 (the book is 
undated) the Greek scholar Janus Lascaris edited four plays of 
Euripides (Afedea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Andromache) at Florence. 
The book (to which I have not had access) is printed in capitals 
and the copies vary. It is extremely rare. According to Kirch- 
hoff (ed. mai. I, p. xi) Lascaris used a fifteenth century (“sec. XVI. 
ineuntis ”, z4¢d. p. x, note, is plainly an error for “sec. XV. in- 
euntis”) copy of the Laurentian (which copy is now Parisinus 
2888) and in the AZedea also Paris. 2818. Aldus’s edition, Venice, 
1503 (“editio Aldina”), 2 vols., contained eighteen plays (the 
Electra not being included). This edition followed for the most 
part the Palatine codex, but took account of the readings of the 
editio princeps of Lascaris in the plays which that contained. 
The Helena and Hercules Furens were added from a copy of the 
Laurentian (now Paris. 2817). Aldus’s editor appears to have 
been the Cretan Marcus Musurus. It is interesting to observe 
that the earliest editions followed the S class of codices. Next 
come the three editions published by Hervagius, Basle, 1537, 
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1544, 1551. The first is a reprint of the Aldine, the second a 
reprint of the first with some changes. In the third (said to be 
otherwise a reprint of the second) the Aéec/ra appears for the 
first time as part of a collected edition— unless, perhaps, this 
honour belongs to the Brubach edition, which was issued, appar- 
ently, about the same time as the third Hervagian, but without 
date, at Frankfort. The /c¢ra had been first published by Vic- 
torius at Rome in 1545 (a second edition the next year). The 
scholia were published by Hervagius (ed. Arsenius) in 1544. 
The next edition was that of Stiblinus, Basle, Oporinus, 1562 — 
the first Graeco-Latin Euripides, containing, besides the editor’s 
notes, Micyllus’s collectanea on the life of Euripides and some 
notes by Brodaeus. This was followed by Canter’s little edition 
issued at the Plantin press, Antwerp, 1571, and containing emen- 
dations by the brilliant editor. An edition exhibiting for the first 
time the spurious fragment of the Danaé and containing notes 
by Aemilius Portus and a revision by the same of Stiblinus’s Latin 
version was issued by Commelin at Heidelberg in 1597. The 
edition of Paulus Stephanus, a compilation of the earlier editions 
beginning with the third Hervagian, appeared at Geneva (though 
no place is indicated on the title-page) in 1602. In 1694 Joshua 
Barnes published an edition of Euripides at Cambridge, containing, 
besides the scholia, a Latin translation and notes (including some 
by Scaliger, on the source of which see Barnes’s Index in Scholia 
et Annotationes s.v. Scaliger), a scanty collection of the fragments 
(first satisfactorily treated by Valckenaer in his Diatride), and the 
letters attributed to Euripides. About the letters Barnes, whose 
“great perseverance”? was coupled with an “incredible want of 
judgement”, had an amusing controversy with the great Bentley, 
who shewed excellent reasons for regarding the letters as forgeries. 
(See Monk’s Life of Bentley, 1, p. 53.) Barnes’s edition was re- 
published with additions (including, among other things, Mus- 
grave’s notes and Beck’s index verborum), at Leipsic in 3 vols., 
1778, 1779, 1788. This brings us into the second period of the his- 
tory of the printed text of Euripides. Totov 8 dwéBy 76de wpaypa. 
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[For the bibliography of Euripides from 1496 to 1830 see espe- 
cially the first part of F. L. A. Schweiger’s Handbuch der clas- 
sischen Bibliographie, Leipsic, 1830.] 


¢. NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THIS EDITION 


In the following notes on the text that I have adopted the 
Greek words that follow the sign : are either the reading of the 
manuscript authorities, when only a reading with an editor’s or 
other scholar’s name precedes the sign ; or the reading of the 
rest of the manuscript authorities, when one or more such are 
cited before the sign ; or the reading of certain authorities, when 
such are cited with the reading that follows the sign. 

J have tried to furnish information useful to students of Euripides 
by indicating, so far as it was necessary and possible, the places 
where the scattered corrections of the text are to be found. That 
I have not been more fully successful in this is due to the wide 
dispersion of the material. In some cases I have relied solely on 
Wecklein’s apparatus. I note here that Scaliger is quoted by me 
from Barnes (see above), Reiske and Heath (see above) from the 
Glasgow variorum edition, Tyrwhitt from the edition of his Conjec- 
turae in Euripidem appended to the Leipsic ed. of 1823 of 
Valckenaer’s Hippolytus. 


2. Perhaps Ké\xwv és Alav ‘to Aea of the Colchians’. So Fuldner 
(Adnotationes in Euripidis Medeae prologum, Marburg, 1855, p. 6) and, 
hesitantly, Weil? (“Peut-étre Alay. Cp. Hérodote, I. 2, passzm.”). 
That the interpretation is old is shewn by the scholion on the words 
cited: addus ev SxvOia ovrw kadovpevy. 

5. dpirr(éov Wakefield (at the end of the third vol. of his Lucre- 
tius): dpéorwv. The same blunder occurs Alc. 921 (corr. Dobree). 
See further Porson and Elmsley on the present passage. — 8épos papy- 
rus Didot, Z, Eustathius on Il. p. 600: d€pas. Porson first printed 
Sépos here. 

12. First rightly explained by Weil. 

13. avr Sakorraphos and Earle (see Class. Rev. 1X. 396): airy. 
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16. xaipta (for plArara) Chr. Pat. 37, which may well be what Eu- 
ripides wrote. 

18. Aékrpos Nauck (according to Wecklein) : yasows. 

21. te Lenting and Elmsley (“olim”): 6¢. What the author of 
Chr. Pat. read (see his v. 51) cannot be determined; for he avoids 
three-syllable feet and therefore gives avaxaAe (sic) Sefias- — dekas 
(8BEFL) is commonly read for Seftds. 

24. dAyyddve is the reading of @ and the Schol. on v. 97. But 
‘pains’, not ‘grief’, seems to be the meaning; see the Commentary 
and cp. v. 1029. 

30. Kapa. (for 8épyv [also Chr. Pat. 974]) Z. 

31. arowpdty F (drool. BE): drowén. 

32. Wecklein’s suggested dawyero for ddtkero (footnote in ed. crit.) 
may be right. (d@ixero also Chr. Pat. 946.) 

34. auudopav (for cvphopas) Chr. Pat. 53, 950. 

35. The reading of Chr. Pat. 54 is due to a gloss on olov. 

37. For Bovdetdoy (also read by the author of the Chr. Pat. [1075, 
1172]) I am inclined to think BovAever should be read.— véov ZSd* 
and Chr. Pat. 489, 1075, 1172: KaKov. 

38-43. For a defence of these verses, deleted by several scholars in 
whole or in part (cp. Wecklein), see Zransactions of the Am. Philo- 
logical Association 30, p. 16. 

39. éyGba, rijSe Verrall: eypda rHvde. 

42,41. The transposition was made by Lenting and sugpested as 
possible, but not adopted, by Elmsley. 

45. d@oerat Muretus (Varzae Lectiones 111. xi): oloerat. 

57- kal wéAw (for kodpavo) Chr. Pat. 57 and 787 — perhaps rightly. 

58. porovoay (for podotry) L4°— apparently by conjecture. See 
the Commentary. — Mydeias (for Seomolvys) Ennius (see Introduction, 
p. 51), B (“i deoroivys superscr. BI”), S. 

68. madalrepo. Chr. Pat. 1181 (Odxovs mpored Oi évOa. 5) raXai- 
a Verrall: maXairarou. 

. pddo BE: pédreu. 

- 745¢ Chr. Pat. 1186: 73 (“a supr. 6 scr. 5”). 

77. &etva and ita Tournier (Zxercices critiques de la conférence de 
philologie grecque del ‘Ecole pratique des hautes études (1° aout 1872- 
1° aout 1875), Paris, 1875, p. 102): éxetvos and ¢iAos (also Chr. Pat. 


IIQ5). 
80. Td8e 5: Tébe. 
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84. Kaxds y S: Kakds. 

86. Elmsley proposed réy 7éAas, referring to the Scholia (which 
see). Perhaps this is right. 

87. Rejected by Brunck (cp. the Scholia). The sense would be 
‘some unselfishly, others even selfishly’ (cp. Heracl. 2-5). The verse 
is plainly unsuitable to the context, though it may be by Euripides and 
derived from another play by way of a marginal parallel. The original 
form may well, as Reiske thought, have had rod in place of kai. 

89. toro K vital (Studien zu Euripides, Vienna, 1879, p. 6): éorat. 

96. dtcravos La: dvoryvos. 

98. parnp (for pArnp) S. 

too. .orevoare (for owedSere) S. But the children are already on 
their way. 

106. yap yas Earle: & doxis B (“ é sup. dp. scr. B”), 8 & doyas 
P,8 « « dpxis L. 

107. olpwyais Pliiss (De Crucis, Bonn, 1865, p. 48, acc. to Weckl.) : 
oipwyhs. — dvage. (for avdyer) Z. Cp. the Scholia and Elmsley. 

109. peAavdomAayxvos (for peyaddomAayxvos) van Herwerden and 
Naber (see A/memosyne [N.S.] 10. 10). Perhaps this is right; cp. the 
variants wéAas and péyas Soph. 0.7. 742, of which the former is right. 
—Bvokataratcro()s) Kuiper (A/nemosyne [N.S.] 15. 336): Suoxa- 
Tdraveros. 

111. Thdpov S: TAnWOv. 

113. parpds S: pyTpos. 

11g and 121. The joining of wws and xaderés in construction (see 
the Commentary) is advocated also by Bernardakes. 

122. y ap (cp. the following y ov v. 123) indicates the sense 
better than the traditional yap. Brunck (followed by Porson) wrote 
8 dp’. 

123. év ph peyddots Mikkelsen (acc. to Weckl.): ef uy weydAws (with 
Chr. Pat. 506). Mikkelsen’s reading is a correction (which had oc- 
curred to me also independently) of the éxt py peydAots of Barthold 
(in the Sententiae Controversae appended to his dissertation De Scho- 
forum in Euripidem veterum fontibus, Bonn, 1864; see also Rhein. 
Mus. 21, p. 63) and Weil. 

124. oxupis Musgrave: dxupds 7’. 

128. Doubtful Greek. For the various conjectures see Wecklein. 

130. dykos Jacobs (Anzmadversiones in Euripidts tragoedias, Gotha, 
1790, p. 23; cp. the same author’s Curae Secundae, p. 101) and Hons: 
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man (Class. Rev. IV. 9): otxos. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 469 f., where dyxous 
should be read for éoaous in a passage of similar sense. 

132. THs (for ras) B. 

133. trlov Earle: #tos. — AAG Hermann: ddd’ Oo. 

135. Perhaps we should read peAdOpwy (for pekdbpov). — yoov Elms- 
ley: Body Sa (and Chr. Pat. 810, with the variant pwvyv), Bony 2B, po- 
Aw £. 

136. yvvoe (for & yovor) PZ. 

137. et re wi Badham (acc. to Weckl.): émed (eiwé EZ) pow (py 2). 
— ida xéxparas is read by / for plAov kéxpavrat. 

140. tov Musgrave: 6. 

141. THKew (for Take.) Z.— Brorhy Dindorf: Buoray. 

143. wapadadropévyn B: zapabadropéva. 

144. por (for pov) Naber (A/nemosyne [N.S.] 10. 10) — perhaps 
rightly. Naber would make the same correction at App. 1352. — 
xedadys (for kebadds) B and Hierocles (on Aur. Carm. p. 99). 

148. Ta and ®as Leo (Hermes 15, 317). 

149. axdav Elmsley: iayay. The blunder is a very common one in 
the Mss. 

151. dwAdrov Elmsley: daAdorov BEa, drAjorov Sa?. 

153. ometoe. was corrected to owevde by B! or 6. This is perhaps 
right. It is accepted by Wecklein. — redeurd Weil: reAcuray. 

157. kowdv réde* ph Xapdooov Verrall: Kxevw rdde py (om. Z) 
xapacoov. 

158. Zevs wor otvbiKos torat Nauck: Zevs cor tdbe (rdde S) cvvdr- 
Kyoet. 

159. Svpopéva Musgrave and Brunck: ddvpopuéva. — eivérav Tyrwhitt 
(eivyray Brunck): edverav. 

160. & peyddre Zed kal Ofu. wérvia Weil: & peydAa Oeue kat worve 
dpreue (flagrantly inconsistent with v. 169). Weil’s conjecture is 
accepted merely as a possible restoration of an impossible verse. 

162. évdnoapevy (for évinoapéva) LS (evdvoapevy 2). 

163. Blaydes (Adversaria Critica in Eur., Halle, 1901) would pre- 
fer éxiSon’ (for (Soup) — perhaps rightly. 

164. avrois rots (for abrois) 2B. 

165. y' éyé Brunck: yé pe. 

166 f. The order of the text is Heimsoeth’s (acc. to Weckl.) for the 
traditional dy drevdcOny | ainxpds tov éuov Kreivaca Kdow. 

170. @varots (for @vnrots) S. 
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171. Kkodx (for odx) B (as though the preceding verse were not a 
paroemiac !).— cpixpe@ (for puxpd) S (“ puxp@ 2”), against the metre. 

174. at0adévrwv (for adSabevrwv) ZL. 

176. ov wws (for et ras) B!.— dpyyv (for opyav) B. 

178. 1d ye adv I believe to be a certain correction of ré y’ gov. It 
occurred to me too late to find a place in the text. The verse should 
read, together with the following, yr wot 76 ye adv rpdOupov | pidotowy 
dréotw. The reading pi rot rests on the authority of BaZ (wo is 
written over ri of Z [for tor] by 7). 

182. dida Kal 748’ aiSa corrupt. Verrall’s ,fida, ef rad’ adda (mean- 
ing ,@tAn, ef rordde Aéyer) gives excellent sense and may be right. 

183. omevoa (for oretcov) Ea. 

184. péy Gdacrov Wecklein (“ fort.) : peyddws 7d. 

185. Omitted by a (added by a1). The omission was approved by 
Elmsley (“non male”). Iam inclined to think the words may not be 
by Euripides. — éudy (for éuqv) L. 

189. mpordépwv (for rpopépwv) BE. — épyn0q Brunck: épyaby. 

191. mpdaGev (for mpdc0e) BE.— dudprys (“ou sup. y scr.d") BL. 
A good example of scribal syntax. 

193. Perhaps we should read év7’ eiAamivats. The traditional scheme 
of prepositions here is ugly. 

194. nipovr ddBov Leo (Hermes 15. 318, comparing 7.7. 454): «- 
povro Biov. 

202. éf’ atrod (fer se) Earle: dg’ atrod. The context demands the 
correction. 

203. yaorods Nauck (A/élanges Gréco-Romains tirés du Bulletin de 
V Académie imptriale des Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg V. 209): 8aurés. 

204. axav Dindorf: iayav. See note on v. 149.— roAvorévey (for 
aokverovov) a2.—yéwv 7 and Chr. Pat. 809 (yd « * ZL): ydov (“ov 
sup. ov scr. £1”). 

206. déxeos and kaxovipdov Earle: ev Adve and xaxdévupdor. 

207. 8 aSixa Lal: 8€ 7 ddica (S¢ tddixa P). Possibly 3 déixa is 
corrupt. 

208. trav is deleted by v. Christ. — Zavos (for Zyvés) Brunck — per- 
haps rightly. The fact that this passage is in an epode makes it im- 
possible to correct with much certainty. For the division of lines see 
the Appendix on the Metres. 

211. poxtov Lenting: yvyov. “Idem vitium Hesiod. Theog. 991” 
(Wecklein) — where, unfortunately, Rzach retains vix.ov in the text. 
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212. Milton's conjecture dwepdvrov (for amépavrov) (see Museum 
Criticum 1. 285) is probably wrong. See the Commentary. 

215. péppyod” Ennius (see Introd. p. 51), L: peupood’ P (seemingly 
a mere blunder for péuypyo6’), peudyol La, péupool B. 

218. 8tcvovav Prinz, apparently supported by the Scholia (see his 
note): SvoKAeav (where we require a word that denotes temper, habit, 
or disposition). Ennius seems to have read dvovoiay (see Introd. p. 51). 

219-221 placed between 224 and 225 by Earle. Wyttenbach (Az- 
bliotheca Critica 1. i. 52) perceived that yap in v. 219 is wrong with the 
traditional context. See further Proceedings Am. Philol. Assoc. 32. 
xxix. 

223. od 8 Earle: ovd. 

224. The right interpretation of &palas tao is due to Weil. 

219. tverrw BL, lemma of a scholion ad Zoc., Gnomologicum Euripi- 
deum cod. Marc. 507 (acc. to Wecklein): éveor’ év. — dOuApoior (for 
dbGarpois) BE. 

220. wag tts Earle: doris. The traditional text means that there is 
no justice in the eyes of any man that (Bpor@y doris) hates a man at 
sight. This is nonsense in the context. mds tis has already occurred 
at v. 86 and is common enough. 

228. ylyver@ar Reiske: yryvdoxey (though the Scholia seem to 
indicate a different original reading; see Elmsley, Hermann, and Weil). 
Reiske’s correction occurred to me independently. Cp. for the con- 
struction and phraseology Heindorf on Plat. Protag. 313 A. 

234. AaPetv — (AaBeiv) yap of, 768’ Verrall: AaBeiv: Kaxod yap 70d’ 
(C, ro08 ér’ L, rot8e + P, rotr’ BE, rovré y' a Stobaeus Flor. 73. 27). 

236. edyepets (for ebkdeets) Nauck and Blaydes (of. cif. at v. 163). 
Perhaps this is right. Cp. Aesch. Supf/. 338, where edpapys' dad- 
Aayy (perhaps the original of Euripides’s phrase) is used of a husband's 
putting away of a wife, and ed. 1375. 

240. 8rws Meineke (PAzlologus 19. 145) and H. Schrader (De nota- 
tione critica, Bonn, 1863 —acc. to Weckl.): drw. 

241. e movoupévoroww Earle: éxzovoupevoowy. Cp. Hayley on Eur. 
Alc. 333; also Soph. Ant. 904, where kairo: o€ y' et Tinea Tois ppo- 
vovow ed is required for the traditional kairo. o° éyw "tipyoa tols ppo- 
vovow ev. 

243. xdpis Wecklein: ypewy. 

245. Kapdias donv (for kapSlav dens) Olympiodorus on Plat. Alczd. p. 
188 Creuzer. The Aldine gives xapdias xéAov (on which see Elmsley). 
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246. dldwv dC (see also Elmsley): /Aov (changed from idwv in 
ZL). —Aucas C (so too Porson by conjecture): #Atca. Porson under- 
stood, as one naturally would, the sense to be “ad aequalium coetum”. 
One thinks of the modern parallel of the club. But von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendor® (Analecta Luripidea p. 207) condemns the verse as 
“plane inutilis, amicae enim aequalesque etiam mulieri sunt: Medea 
viros donv mavev in pelicibus dicit, quod et doctissimos correctores 
et indocti interpolatoris pudicitiam fugit”. Weil accepts this without 
observing that the omission of the verse ruins the symmetry of the 
speech. Thus symmetry and modesty together defend the traditional 
text. 

252. atrés Porson: avrds. See further Wecklein’s critical note. 

253. modus mdapeore (for wédts @ 48 [ardAus 70 @]) is suggested by 
Wecklein in the Appendix. Perhaps right. 

257. ovde (for odxt) S. 

25g. odv S: de. Nauck (Zur. Stud. 1. 116) advocates rocdvde 84 
here. 

259. Perhaps Sejoouar (for BovAfjropar). Paley conjectured airyco- 
pat. But see the Commentary and Lenting’s note. 

261. Slknv d: diy. 

262. Condemned by Lenting as made out of v. 288. It spoils the 
symmetry. It is old and corrupt. Porson corrected the traditional nv 
rT éyjparo to AT éyqparo. Sdvra y (for &6vra 7’) is read by S. 

264. kaxh + Tyrwhitt: xox 8. The 8 spoils the wév... re... dé 
scheme, for which cp. vv. 12-16, 125-8, 232-240, Axdvom. 7-12, Thuc. 
7. 32. 2, Lys. 1. 6, Xen. Anad. 1. 9. 5- 

267. Spdcw Ph: Spacov (or Spdcor). 

275. mépepr TotSe Kodk Gmewpe mpds Sépous Earle: rovd eipi Koi 
drretpe pos Sdpous wddww. The sense demands wdpepu. 

280. A€yovo’ (for waaxove’) Z. 

aor. kataorévew Earle: péya orévew (apparently due to a gloss; 
cp. my critical note on Soph. 0.7. 83). 

292. viv ye Hirzel (De Euripidis in componendis diverliis arte, 
Bonn, 1862, p. 43): viv we. The statement is general; and even if 
it were particular, éué would be required, which the metre will not 
tolerate. 

293. yAdooa (for 86a) Stobaeus Flor. 36.3. The context proves 
d6€a to be right. 

298. éry (for copa) a? and a’, perhaps rightly. 

MEDEA — 18 
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300. tav Earle: rois (due to v. 298 and to failure to divide the 
clause properly). 

301. éy woXet Avmpos (for Avmpos év wéder) .S. 

304. Apparently made out of v. 808 on the basis of a gloss Oarépov 
Tpdmov (= évaytia: see Commentary on v. 808) and v. 808 written as a 
marginal parallel. Pierson (Verdscmilia, p. 53) writes of the verse: 
“Sciolo debetur, qui hunc versum male repetiit ex v. 808”. 

305. elpl kod Musgrave from the scholion évavria eipl rots dmaded- 
Tots Kal ovK d&yav cody (which I would read rots 8 dwaidevTous évavria 
eiul Kal ovx &yav cody, or cil od8 dyav copy): eit 8 ovk. 

307. &w rou Earle: éxouus or exer sot (Sa). The sense requires the 
correction ; see the Commentary. 

308. The general sentiment that Medea is not inclined to /ése-majesté 
is utterly out of place here. Medea is dealing with her personal rela- 
tions with Creon. Incidentally the verse breaks the symmetry. I have 
been anticipated in condemning the verse by Kuiper, whose critical note 
should be compared. 

309. ov yap Ti mw (for rl yap ct p) S. 

310. brws Earle: dr. The sense requires the correction. The 
same corruption and correction in v. 240. 

314. ed’ ey Earle: éd@ré »’. But the contrast requires the emphatic 
form of the pronoun. See the Commentary. 

315. One might have expected #ocwpevor instead of virdpevor, 

317. Bovdeters Wecklein (as I had also conjectured): BovdAetons. 
Elmsley proposed BovActys. 

318. y (for &) S. 

320. gtamnddoropos Housman (Class. Rev. IV.10): cwwrndds codds. 
Mr Housman’s brilliant conjecture adds a word to the lexicons. 

323. peveis SU°: wévys (a charming bit of syntax). 

329. Kaporye Bothe: euovye. — wédts a2: woAv. The context seems 
clearly to decide in favour of onus. 

334. mévor pév Beck (advos ev Musgrave) : rovotev. — hpets 8 0d 
mévots partly Musgrave (pels 8 od rovw), partly L! (ardvows) : Kod rove 
(“o1s sup. wv scr. 21”), 

336. avropo. Wecklein (“fort.”): airotuat. The corruption is a 
pretty frequent one; see Wecklein Bertrage V. 319 f. 

339. Sal Housman (Class. Rev. IV. 10): 8 ab (8 ody P). 
— xepés von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Analecta Euripidea 247): 
x9ovos. 
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341. ot (for q) Elmsley, perhaps rightly. For the uncertainty about 
such forms see Wecklein Beztrage 1. 540 f. 

343. twa Earle (Class. Rev. X. 3): rékvots. 

345. An expansion of wéuxas supplied as verb to waryp (v. 344). 
The rest of the verse is flat and poorly expressed (Kuiper proposed 6¢ 
odw for 8 éoriv [Afnemosyne (N. S.), 15, 329], a change that occurred 
also to me independently). The whole verse weakens the close of the 
preceding. O. Menzer (acc. to Weckl.) has anticipated me in con- 
demning it. 

351. oe (for co) £. 

355 f. Condemned by Nauck. The verses were read by the author 
of the Chr. Pat.; see Chr. Pat. 326 f. Perhaps Housman (Class. Rev. 
IV. 10) is right, as I am now inclined to think, in transposing and 
emending thus: pa ydp te Spdoys, devov ws pdBos pw exe. | viv 87 
pevey del, piny’ ed’ qucpay iar. 

357- Omitted in S and deleted by Seidler (acc. to Weckl.). 

359. mpogeviav (for mpos Eevlav) P. 

361. Due to the reading zpofeviav in v. 359. Deleted by Wecklein 
following Elmsley (‘non male abesset égevpyoets”). 

364. wavrayod (for wavraxy) Chr. Pat. 1063. 

367. optkpol S: pixpoi. 

368. zor dv (for woré) S. 

373: &bikev Nauck: ad7xev. 

377. éwolav Blaydes (of. cit. at v. 163): Sola (érota B, bola B' 
“ subscr. et vy superscr. 2 v del. m. rec.”). The accus. is used as in 
v. 384 (avrovs xravety being understood). 

382. trexBalvoura Housman (Class. Rev. IV. 10): brepBatvovoa. 

383. Savoie’ obdforw Nauck: Oavotca Oyow. 

384. Thy codiay (for Thy edOctav) Z. — 6 Earle: 7. 

385. gohol Tate and Dalzel (see Museum Criticum 1. 329): codat 
(which Porson mistakenly defended, zéd. p. 334). See further Elms- 
ley. — xravetv (for é&etv) Sd (a gloss). 

386. Sduos (for modus) Z. 

388. S€uas rdéde (for rodpév Senas) Chr. Pat. 890, quite possibly 
rightly (as Weckl. also thinks). 

393. atrd (for airh) Barthold. — nav Hartung (soc: see Wecklein’s 
Appendix): xe. The sense is eftam si moriturus ero, not etcam Sz 
moriturus sunt, the whole case being in the future. 

403. Ta Seva (for rd Savdv) Chr. Pat. 481. 
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404. kal Z: ov (due to failure to appreciate the fine rhetorical ques- 
tion). 

405. Tots 7 am Aloovos ydvois Weil (hesitantly): toils 7° "Idcovos 
ydpots. 

412. 7 Lenting: &. Continuation, not contrast, is to be expressed. 
We have the scheme pév (... ve)... 82 See on v. 264. 

416. otpapovor Elmsley: orpéepovar. 

421. Affovo’ Heath: Ayjgovorv. I now see that Stadtmiiller’s con- 
jecture (Bestrage zur Texteskrittk der Euripideischen Medea, Heidel- 
berg, 1876, p. 32 f.) is probably right and that we should probably read 
(with a beautiful strophic rhyme, as Stadtmiiller notes) waAaryevéwy 82 
copay Anfovor potoa. Cp. Barthold, Krézsch-exegetische Untersuch- 
ungen zu des Euripides Medea und Hippolytus, Hamburg, 1887, p. 4. 

423. el yap Lenting: od yap. Perhaps yévva should be read for 
yvouq. The word yeved is written over yvdua of a! by a. 

425. émvevoe (for drace) a (Wace a”). 

431. warplov Aldine edition: tatpwuv. 

432. The sense requires IIévrov, as I have printed, not wévrov. 

435- 748’ dvdvBpov(s) Earle: ras dvavdpov. 

436. A€krpwv Earle: Aéxrpov. Note the strophic rhyme in v. 443. 

440. pve (for péve.) ES. 

444. <r’) Earle. 7 dd- here echoes raA- in v. 437 (strophic rhyme). 

445. enéora S: éréorn Ea, avéorn B. 

451. pa (ov) (for ph) Sauppe (acc. to Weckl.). I am inclined now 
to think this right. 

452. ‘Idcov’ Elmsley: “Idcwv. Normal syntax requires, and the 
metre allows, the accus. 

457- avis Brunck: dvins or davies. 

458. Deleted by Vitelli. This may well be right, as I now think. 
The latter part of the verse is pretty flat; and v. 457 read with- 
out stop, so that duets (= wavy) shall construe directly with Aéyove’, 
is vigorous and self-sufficient. The verse probably arose from the 
filling out of the meaning of Aéyouo’ (by Kkax&s tupdvvovs). But cp. 
v. 622. 

459. ldovs Earle: @iAos (with Chr. Pat. 246). See the Com- 
mentary. 

460. 70 cov ye (for Td ody 8) Z and Chr. Pat. 247, 1976. 

463. ob ye Earle: ov pe. 

464. civ Patdkes (acc. to Weckl.): gol. This conjecture with ov 
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ye in the preceding verse puts the contrast right. The traditional text 
is impossibly ill-balanced. 

468. Deleted by Brunck as derived from v. 1324. It was read by the 
author of Chr. Pat. (see Chr. Pat. 287). Incidentally the dropping of this 
verse brings Medea’s speech to exactly the same length as Jason’s reply. 

469. ot ror 768” éotl Odpoos “Rom. B in margine” (Elmsley): ov 
tot (ovTt S) Opdcos 7d eoriv. The familiar distinction between 9ap- 
gos (= ebroApia) and Opacos (nearly = dvaideta) makes it little short 
of monstrous that Opdcos should stand in this verse. It makes Euripi- 
des say ov rot dvaidea Tod éoriv otd ebroApia, GAN dvaidua. But the 
blunder of a copyer, if such it be, as I assume it to be, is old (how old, 
we cannot say); for we read in the Scholia riés d¢€ émiAapBadvovtat 
Eipuriéov as KaxOs cipnxdtos' To yap Opdoos ea paddov eizeiy 
Oapoos. Chr. Pat. 292 radr’ ore Odpoous éoriv od evroApias can- 
not be taken as an argument that the author of the cento read Odpaos 
placed where it would scan; for our verse begins ore Opagos in S, and 
6 has ovroe Odpaos (sic). 

470. Spavr ett’ Wecklein (to avoid caesura media): 8pdoavr’ (with 
Chr. Pat. 293, probably). 

471. kaAXdorn (for peylorm) EZ (whence Halbertsma [Adversar. Crit., 
Leyden, 1896] conjectures xaxiory as the original text). 

479. CevyAnor (for tebyAator) S. 

480. 8 (for 0’) BP.— dudirwy (for apméxwv) the Aldine edition. 
This may be right; cp. /.7. 1245-1248 (of the Python) dpdxwr... 
dudere | pavretov xOdviov. —Sépos Loe: dépas. Cp. the critical note 
on Vv. 5. 

482. Kxotpao (for xretvac’) Barthold (cp. of. cdf. on v. 421, p. 5, and 
his edition). This is ingenious and may be right. A fragment of 
Ennius (see Introd. p. 53) seems to favour it, as does the contrast with 
durvos ov in v. 481. 

483. avrov Earle: airy. Medea does not contrast herself with any 
one else here; atrov gives a pathetic touch. 

487. %$' abros Elmsley: ix’ airod.—7’ (for 8’) S.— Sopov (for 6- 
Bov) S and a! marg. 

491. ovyyvéor av S: cvyyvworov. 

493- vouife (for vopltes) Scholia Aeschin. p. 350 Sch. (acc. to 
Weckl.). 

494. Oeope ev B, Ocop’ év a (for Oéopr’). Hence Weil — very plau- 
sibly — conjectures év Bporois for dvOpdrrois. Cp. Chr. Pat. 250. 
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498. éAridos (for AwlBwv) £. 

503. drwyouyv (for aduxépnv) Wecklein (“fort.”). Cp. v. 32 and 
the critical note thereon. 

504. ¥ av otv S: 7 av ov BE, ra viva. 

505. mwatép dméxravov (for warépa karékravov) EZ. 

509. av “ENAd8a a: “EAAdOa (Herodian De Schematis p. 590 Walz 
and Zonaeus De Schematis p. 678 Walz) or xa? “EAAdda (BZ) or 
‘EAAnvidwv (Sd* and Alexander De Schematis p. 451 Walz) (see 
Wecklein’s critical notes). This is an excellent example of haplo- 
graphy and subsequent (and strikingly stupid) attempts to restore the 
text. 

511. ceuvoy (for morév) Alexander De Schematzs (see preceding 
note). This may indicate corruption. But it seems too bad to spoil 
the grim pun (as it looks to be) in wéow (maritum and potionem) kai 
motov (fidelem and potabilem; cp. Aesch. Prom. 480). (See also J. 
B. Bury, Class. Rev. III. 220.) 

512. 7 (for el) Elmsley, perhaps rightly.— ye C and the Codex 
Havniensis of Herodian De Schematis (see preceding notes): re La, 
eS. 

513. Sopwy (for ptkwv) Herodian and Zonaeus (see Weckl.).— 
povots povn (for pévn pévors) Zonaeus and several codices of Herodian. 

514. TH veorrl vypdlw aPl: Tov vewotl vuudiwy BE (“+ sub utroque 
w scr. 6”) L. 

527 f. cwrnplas | vatKAnpov Nauck (cwrnpias vavKAnpos Kat ards 
yevopevos) : vavkAnpias | owretpav. 

529. ov Earle: cot. See the Commentary. 

531. tds adixros GLa (/ marg.): movwv apxtwv SE. 

532. avra (for aird) S. 

533- (#) added by F. W. Schmidt (Avit. Studien 2. den. Gr- 
Dramattkern U1. 336). 

537- dixy 7 (for S(env) Elmsley. 

538. The scholion 7d yaptv ypdderar POpaoet perhaps preserves 
the true text, yapw being a gloss on mpds. The sense of the verse with 
apos ioxvos Opace at the end would be ‘and to use laws, not boldness 
in the interest cf strength’. 

545. pév oo. S: pevrou. 

547. 6 Wecklein: a. See Bestrdge II. 508. 

550. totow coiow Earle: trois éuoiow. — yovyws (for qovxos) BE. 

561. dedyer(v) and gidct Earle (Class. Rev. X.3): hevyer and didos. 
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562. re (for 8%) .S. 

565. edSatpovoipev Elmsley : eddarpovolnv. — pédrer Elmsley: rf def;. 

568. xvige (for kvitor) .S. 

573. Gp Porson: yap. 

575. otras 8 S: yourws. The latter I now see to be preferable. 

577. A€yw (for ép) S. 

588. otpa. Nauck: ody ov BE, ovv pot S, odv a. — brnpérowy Earle: 
bayperes (éEvmnpéres a). — yan Barthold (“ fort.”): Adyw. 

589. Adyov Barthold (“fort.”) : ydsov. 

593. vuy (for viv) Wecklein, probably rightly. 

594. Bacidéwv Elmsley: Baciréws. 

596. toiot cois Bothe: rois éuots. The change seems demanded by 
the context. Cp. v. 550 and the critical note thereon. 

Goo. pérevgar Elmsley: perevén. See Cobet Variae Lectiones, p. 572. 

Gor f. datverOar and Soxei(v) Reiske: @aiverOar and Soxet. 

604. evtonar Dindorf with d: gevéodpa. The less heavy form 
seems preferable. 

608. dpaios otca (for dpala y’ ofea) Blomfield (acc. to Weckl.). 
I think now that we should read kal cots y dpaios otoa. 

610. cavri pvyis L: cavty pvyfs (cat uyi £). The context 
seems to decide in favour of the reading adopted. 

617. pnd S: unl. 

620. wav Wecklein (see, besides his critical note, Bectrdge V. 325): 
wavt (xav0 EaL). 

626. wor dvatverOxt (as o dvatverOa. Camper) (for dere o” dpvet- 
o@a) van Herwerden (Revue de philologie, 18. 73), quite possibly 
rightly. 

630. I now see that both sense and metre demand the restoration 
of dépaow for dv8pacw. 

633. dqeins (for épelys) Naber and Blaydes. This is pretty cer- 
tainly right; cp. v. 373 and the critical note thereon. 

635. orépyoune && cwppocbvaiv) van Herwerden (Mnemosyne 5 [N.S.]. 
24): orépyo dé pe cwppooiva. 

642. Adxn Earle: Acyy. The same corruption probably occurs 
Soph. Ant. 1225 (corr. Bergk), 7rach. 27 (corr. van. Herwerden), and 
elsewhere. 

643. Sédpara Nauck: Spa (Sépa « * L, ddpa rt’ eudy Z). 

645. dyaxavias Elmsley, perhaps rightly. 

647. olxrpérarov Musgrave: oixrporaruv. 
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649. I would now read (yy) 76d duap for hpépav rév8’. Cp. the 
conjectures in Wecklein. 

650. ris (for 8 ot« [oix a]) Elmsley—rightly, as I now believe. 

654. pifov Nauck: piduv. 

656. d«ticev Musgrave: @xreipe (wxreiper S). 

659. wapéorn Badham (Phzlologus 10. 338): mdpeoctw Sa, mdpecre 
BE, rapéorat /. 

660. KxaSapav Badham (doc. cét. on preceding v.): xa0apav. 

660 f. dvoiavre (for dvolfavta) Sa?. 

664. mpoodépety pidois (for mpordpwvetv pldovs) Barthold—rightly, 
I am now inclined to think. Cp. Wecklein’s critical notes. 

668. ixavers (for éerddns) S (sic). 

681. warpdov Wecklein (“fort.”): marpwav. On the whole ques- 
tion of such forms in Euripides, see Wecklein Bectrage IV, Veber die 
Femininform der Adjectiva in -os. 1 should make an exception of 
53Atae Bovdal in v. 412 because of the parallel duerépa. yuopa. (or yévva) 
in v. 424. 

686. ovijp Porson: dvyp. 

687. 62 (for ye) S. 

695. of mov Witzschel: 4 ov (and Chr. Pat. 144). 

698. mlod” ds odk epv pidctv Earle: mucrds (mucrds 8 B) odk edu 
gdidos. The traditional text seems senseless. 

699 and 7oo. I have assumed a lacuna between these two verses 
because of their utter lack of connexion; and I assume the lacuna to be 
of only two verses because of the symmetry of the whole stichomythy ; 
see Commentary on v. 688. The dropping of a pair of verses must be 
due here, as in other places (and the same remark applies to the trans- 
position of couplets in stichomythy), to the wandering of the scribe’s 
eye from one to another abbreviation of the name of the same 
speaker. 

703. pev yap S: yap. I have printed y’ dp’ here as in v. 122; but 
see Wecklein’s critical note. 

705. esol Earle: xaxdv (which is worse than otiose after the euphe- 
mistic xatvov). 

706. yfis Kopw6las is thought by Hartung (with much plausibility) 
to be a gloss derived from v. 702. The Aldine edition’s ria8 e£w yOovds 
may well be right. 

703. kap8iq 8 BotAerar a! marg., 4°: Kaprepeiv S¢ BovAerar. The 
author of the Chr. Pat. seems to have read (see his v. 289) yAdooy pev 
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ody, kapdia 8é. Heimsoeth (Aritische Studien zu den Gr. Tragikern, 
Bonn, 1865, p. 225) reads xapdiq dé kaprepet— rightly perhaps. 

713. 8énov Wecklein (comparing, in his German commentary, Eur. 
Cyl. 370; Aesch. Suppl. 365, Zum. 577 and 669): Sdpors all codices, 
Chr. Pat. 776, and the Oxyrhynchus fragment (Souo[). The reading of 
the fragment seems merely to testify to the antiquity of the corruption. 

714 £. Deleted by L. Dindorf (see Weckl.). But the verses are in 
all the codices, were read by the author of the Chr. Pat. (cp. Chr. 
Pat. 778 f.), and appear in the Oxyrhynchus fragment (]s épws cor 
apos Oewv [ | ] ro wadwy kat aut [). 

717. wavow o arexvov dvra (for watow 8 o dvr &rasa) Kuiper — 
rightly, as I am now persuaded. 

724. "yw (for cov) Porson, perhaps rightly. 

725-728. Condemned by Kirchhoff. The verses appear clearly to 
be a doublet of 723, 724, 729, 730. See Introduction p. 40. The - 
verses may possibly have been taken from another play of Euripides. 

735. tovtos Wecklein: tovros § (rovroo 3 Ba). 

736. peOet” L: pcbeis aP, pe x x * B, pbs Eb (wl js C). 

737. avdpotos @ and La? (apparently): évdporos. Reiske’s Kod 
OeGv évdéporos is apparently unjustified. 

738. daddos (for pros) Badham (Z.c. on v. 659), a conjecture which 
occurred to me also, but seems needless ; see the Commentary. — kam- 
knpuketpara Didymus (first century B.c.) and the Scholia: «dauxypu- 
kevpacw (or kami kypukevpact(v)). See on the next verse. 

739. Tax’ av Jacobs (Curae Secundae in Eur. Tragoedias, Leipsic, 
1796, p. 45) and Wyttenbach (Aiblotheca Critica I. i): otk av.— 
m(@o. oe Nauck (with ray’ dv): wi8oo. Altenburg’s apoceto (cf. 
Thuc. 4. 38. 1) is perhaps right. We have to do in this and the pre- 
ceding verse with a very old corruption and with an attempt at a cor- 
rection of it that has infected the entire tradition of the codices. This 
appears from the scholion on v. 738 77 8 etOeig dytt Sorucys (nomina- 
tivo pro dativo, z.e. émuxnpuxetvpara in Kdmixypuxedpata) KéxpyTat (sc. 
& EvpuriSys) > er yap ciety (cum opus esset dicere) + kai tos émixy- 
puxetpacw odk dv rio. AlSvpos 8é pyow édAcirew tiv dd, tv’ 7. 
kal 8d 7a éxuxnpvxedpara. It is plain that xdmuxnpveedpara | odk dv 
wiSovo was the only text known to Didymus and to the writer of the 
scholion, and it seems extremely probable that the reading «dmtxypv- 
kevpaou(v) was introduced at a later date and possibly out of the scho- 
lion. It is certain that the text of Didymus is not what Euripides 
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wrote, unless (what seems highly uniikely) something is lost between 
verses 738 and 739. 

741. eas Sigonius (according to Elmsley) and Valckenaer: éA«- 
fas. Cp. Chr. Pat. 270. — év Adyots (for & yivar) S— possibly a gloss 
on the original édeas. But perhaps we should read ddedas év Adyots. 

744. Doubtful Greek. Reiske’s éxewv podetxvivor (for txovra Seu- 
kvivar) may be right. 

745. 8 (for 7) S. 

746. yp. jAiov 6 dyvov céBas “in marg. a”. 

752. Tatas SameSov “HXlov te Ss Badham (acc. to Weckl.) yaiov 
Aapmpov HAlov Te POs ES, y. Kapmpov F HArlov ddos B, y. A. 7. pdos a. 
The variant of v. 746 (quoted above) was probably a variant of this 
verse. In the variant o¢Bas is probably a scribe’s blunder for oéAas. 
But it is possible that we should read here (as Musgrave suspected) 

. Opvupe Tatay “Hdvov 8 dyvov cédas. 

753. eppevetv G. H. Schafer (acc. to Weckl.): éupevew. 

755- Bporots (for Bporév) is the (false) reading of S and Chr. Pat. 
(789). 

767. Condemned by Bothe. The verse is a mere gloss on v. 765 f. 
Incidentally it helps to ruin what seems to have been the original 
symmetry of the speech; see Commentary at v. 763. 

768. dvhp Porson: dvnp. 

9777. vada. Earle: ravra. 

778f£. Condemned by Porson (v. 778 condemned already by Reiske). 
These impossible verses are seemingly made out of a gloss on v. 777. 
Cp. the critical note on v. 767. V. 779 shews in S the interesting 
variant eipyacuéva; see my critical note on Soph. 0.7. 1369. 

781. Alarw ode Burges (see Elmsley): Atotca. 

782. Rightly condemned by Brunck as derived from v. 1o60 f. 

785. Omitted by C and condemned by Valckenaer (on Phoentss. 
1286. 87. 88). 

786. orédos (for mdékov) Z. 

790. péev cot Chr. Pat. 837 and the scholion on the present verse. 
This shews that the author of the Chrdéstus Patiens used a text older 
than any known to us directly. j€v cot may well be the right reading. 

798. tiv S: Cav ér. -The variation is interesting. The writing of 
ért Caoaw for Cwoav seems to be responsible for the corruption of 
Soph. Ant. 3. 

799. “yp. dradAayy superscr. a5.” 
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802. ddoe (for rée)loe) S. Cp. Wecklein Beitrage V. 318 f. 

805. omépu’ (for waiS’}) F. W. Schmidt (Av. Sted. Il. 338). This I 
now believe to be right. — kaxhv kaxds Zad!: Kaas Kakyv. 

811. exowvdow (for éxotvwras) £. 

816. adv oréppa S: ow aide (cov raida 2). 

822. Aéfys Elmsley: Acéets.. 

840. HSvmvdovs omitted except in S and in J (where it is added after 
avpas).— (r) Earle. 

847. 7 weds H hldov S: 7 hidrwv 7) wOALs. 

850. ped’ dyvav Elmsley: per’ dAAwv. 

852. apy Wecklein: aipy. 

853 f. wdvry wavrws van Herwerden (A/nemosyne 5 [N.S.]. 25): 
mavtws wavtes BEa, wavtes wavtTws S (but wavtws wavres /). Verrall 
proposes ravtws mavty 6, which Wecklein accepts. 

855. govedogs Brunck: py hovevons. 

857. tékvois Reiske: réxvwv. 

858. ov (for re) Kayser (acc. to Weckl.), perhaps rightly. 

862. ddvov (mostly written Pédvoy in the codices, see Wecklein) may 
be due to a gloss on poipav. — Van Herwerden proposes (AZmemosyne § 
[N.S.]. 25) oxyoes word; wHs Suvdéce [= -oy]. 

865. tAdpou S: TAnpove. 

867. ot rav Porson: ot« dy. Barthold suggests od wy Eapdprys here— 
perhaps rightly. — rod8é y Sand Chr. Pat. 1988: rodde 7’ Ea, rots ér’ B. 

871. eixds y (for elds a”) S. 

882. évvonbcio’ (for évvohoac’) S and Chr. Pat. 806. This is 
accepted by Wecklein. “Semel activ. El. 639” (Barthold). 

884. (o°) Barnes. — ré pot Lascaris: 7° éuoi. 

887. ovyyapely cot (for Evprepatvev) Z. This bold expression may 
be what Euripides wrote ; it is = ovprrepaive cou Tov ydpov. 

890. dpelBeoOar Sakorraphos: dpo10tcGar (afoporotcba BF). 

893. Tade (for 768) SO. 

894. Seipo Elmsley: dedre (with Ch. Pat. 688). 

895. mpooeAbar (for &édGer’) Chr. Pat. 468. 

899. AdleoOe Chr. Pat. 469. Hence Elmsley proposed (perhaps 
rightly) AdLuoBe. 

904. 70 wapos (for warpds) Mekler— rightly, as 1 am now inclined 
to think. 

go5. répervav Barnes: repecvyy (repeivyv B). 

906. Oeppov (for xAwpdv) Chr. Pat. 479. 
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907. ph Kal Dindorf: kai py. —’moBaly Earle: zpoBaty. — paccov 
(for pet{ov) Cobet (Variae Lectiones 600). — ra (for 76) Elmsley. I 
am now inclined to think that the verse read ju) kal rpoBain paroov 7 
TO, VOY KAKO. 

gto. See the Commentary. The antiquity of the text is testified to 
by the scholion i&{ws 8& efpyxe wooet dyti Tot mécLos. of SE SroKpural 
dyvojcavres ypddovow dvti Tod mécet éuod, dep ov Sei. Our codices 
shew no trace of this acting version. Altenburg’s note (in his preface) 
is worth comparing. 

912. to Sab*: viv. Porson’s ctv may be right. 

913. Condemned by Lenting. BovAyjv was a supplement (and a 
wrong one) to THv vik@oav; the rest was added to make out a verse. 

g15. @nxa Earle: Oyxe. For the idiom (often obscured in the 
codices) cp. v. 926 and Alc. 167. — cwrypiav (for mpopnOlay) S. 

918. éepydtouar Earle: éfepydaferar. See the critical note on v. 915. 
Cp. Bettrage 1. 482. 

926. «0 ra Tavbe Ohoopar marhp Earle (ed Ta ravde Onoera tary 
Prinz): eb yap Tavd eyo Oyow répt B (“ Oyow in Oyoopas corr. et yp. 
Oyow superscr. 6”) EL, ed yap viv ravd eyo Onow wépe P, eb yap Tavde 
Onoopa répe a, ed yap TOvde vdv Oyooua: répe a. The author of the 
Chr. Pat. seems to have read Odponoov: eb yap TavS eyw Onow répt 
(see his v. 761; his v. 230 is a conflation of Med. 926 and AzpP. 709). 
Prinz’s ingenious correction is based on the assumption that a TTHP 
(= atyp) at the end of the verse was not understood. Cp. the critical 
note on v. go4 and Class. Rev. VII. 450. For the first person in the 
present verse cp. the critical notes on vv. 915 and 918. 

927. ove (for ob ror) S. 

928. (xpfipa) Kal Saxptois Earle: xdat Saxpvous épu (so Chr. Pat. 
748; cp. Chr. Pat. 357). 

929-931. Transposed by J. Ladewig (acc. to Weckl.). Burges seems 
to have been the first to take offence at the impossible traditional 
order. (See Classical Journal Il. [1810], p. 611, a reference which is 
wrongly given by Wecklein, following Kirchhoff.) For the origin of 
the corrupt order see the critical note on v. 699 f. 

929. Sfra lav S: 8, rdAawva. The Chr. Pat. testifies to ra Aot- 
wov (737), but this seems to be due to a gloss Aourév (= ovv) on dyra. 
— For roie®’ a has cots, which seems to have been read by the author 
of Chr. Pat. (see his v. 737).— Barthold reads (with 84, rdAotwva,) ért 
for rékvous. Perhaps he is right. 
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930. éndxou Scaliger: e€yuxouv. 

931. 7é8e Wecklein (“fort.”): rdde. 

933. 8¢ viv van Herwerden (Mnemosyne 5 [N.S.]. 26): 8 éyw. 

938. drapotpev Elmsley: daipomev. Cp. Cobet Variae Lectiones, 
p- 606. 

939- watSas Brunck: zatdes. 

942. KéAeve cvvdeicOa (for KéAdevorov atreteQar) Wecklein (“fort.”), 
a conjecture that I am inclined to think may be right. 

943- Condemned by Barthold (see of. czt. on v. 421, p. 14). 

945. moAA@v (for 4AAwv) Nauck, perhaps rightly. 

949. Condemned by Bothe as derived from v. 786. It contains the 
variant oréos (5) like v. 786. 

953. For 7 (BE) there is a variant yin S. a@ omits the particle. 

955. waTynp waTpds (for matpés marip) S.— éxyovos ypas (for é&- 
yovorory ols) Stadtmiiller (Bestrage zur Texteskritik der Euripideischen 
Medea, Heidelberg, 1876, p. 6). 

g60. BactAikov Wunder (acc. to Weckl.): BaoiAcov (Bacirelwy Pd). 

963. ore (for éyd) L. 

964. Adyos is supported by Soph. Zvach. 1. 

965. Kpetroov Naber (A/nemosyne 10 [N.S.]. 11): xpefoowy. 

969. eiceNOdvres (for -e) BE (sic). —-wAynolovs S: tAovaious. 

970. 8 Elmsley: 7. 

971. vyeiv (for petyerv) S. 

972. ppovres (for SiSdvres) L. 

976. téas Porson: was. 

978. avaSeopav Elmsley (dvadecpGv Porson): dvadéopwv. 

979. Svicravos Aldine edition: & dvoravos S, dvoTnvos BEa. 

g80. “AiSa Brunck: “Aida. 

981. aira Sd: airy BE, om. a. 

982. mérAov (for wérdwv) Sd. Elmsley’s réAov (with ypuodrevkrév 
(re) orépavov in the next vs.) I now think right. 

983. xpurotedxrou (re) (add. Reiske) orepdvov Klotz: ypucedrevatov 
(xpuadrevxtov C) orépavov. 

985. 8 omitted by BE.— mapa vuphoxopfce Aldine edition: rapa 
vuppoxoopyoer Lb, mapavup.poxopnoe BE, rapavuppoxoopyce L1aP. 
Lehrs’s rdpa vuppoxopqoa. (with which 759 would have the commoner 
meaning of ‘already ’) is accepted by Wecklein and may be right. 

988. drexpevéerar (for dweppedgerar) ZL (irepervgerar P).—(Spapoica) 
Rauchenstein (a conjecture that had occurred to me independently). 
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The metre makes it plain that there is a lacuna here. The fact that 
(Spapotca) introduces a strophic rhyme is in its favour, 

992. ddrcOpov L: dACOpuov. 

993: Riords Earle: Biorg ad*, other codices Bioray (including a?). 

994. cay (for o%) L.—orvyepa orvyepov (for orvyepév Bdvarov) E 
(sic). 

996. katacrévona. Wecklein (“fort.”): peraorévouat (possibly for 
péya orévopat [see the critical note on v. 291], but pera- and xara- are 
a good deal alike). It is doubtful whether the verb peraorévew ever 
existed (in Hom. 8 261 xaréorevoy is an easy correction). Cp. Weck- 
lein Bectrage 1. 540. 

toor. GAAq Matthiae: dAdy. 

1004. Sduous (for tékvors) C (sic). 

1006. Condemned (together with 1007) by Valckenaer (see Pierson 
Verisimilia, p. 59). But v. 1007 repeated from v. 924 (before which 
I retain v. 923) explains how v. 1006 got here and seems better 
retained. 

1012. Sat Zalp: d& BP, 8 ab Chr. Pat. 731. Cp. the critical note 
on v. 339.— Karnes Cobet (Variae Lectiones 591): xarnpets (with 
Chr. Pat. 731). 

1013. Tota (for ratra) Weil — perhaps rightly. 

1015. Kare. Porson: xparets. 

1017. tavd (for cdv) £. 

1018. de¢ (for xp4) Z (cp. also Chr. Pat. 1030). 

1021. éorw 4 (for tor. 84) £. In three successive verses EZ is 
manifestly uniquely incorrect. 

1026. Aovrpd Burges (acc. to Weckl.): A€krpa. 

1037. éyé F. W. Schmidt (Azalecta Sophoclea et Euripidea, Neastre- 
litz, 1864, p. 85): oe. 

1040. tékva Sa: idos (from v. 1038). 

1043. Tepvov (for datSpov) aC. 

1045. Rejected by Kvicala. Cp. the Scholia. 

1046. xpy (for Set) Wecklein (“fort.”). Perhaps this is right; cp. 
the critical note on v. 1018. 

1048. The scholion in a yp. 8 Kal ravopar BovrAevpdrwy may 
preserve the true reading; cp. the critical note on v. 1040. 

1052. mpooér@at Badham (doc. czt. on v. 659): mpocoOar. — dpevt S 
with the scholia in BE: dpevds (even in /). 

1054. Odpaci S: dipacw (including /). 
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1056. ph od ¥ S: pajror’. 

1058. kal (wh) Barthold (kei uy Hermann): éxet 

1059. “Av8y Ba: “Acdny (including 6). 

1060. 765 (for reté’) B. 

1064 I have placed instead of v. 1240. Two passages, in some 
ways parallel, have been jumbled together. See on v. 1240. 

1065. te (for 8) S. 

1067. viv tAnwabeararny (for 8) TAnpoverrdrnv) Florence codex of 
the Etymologicum Magnum (see Miller AZélanges de itt. grecque, Paris, 
1868, p. 247). This may be right. 

1068. Condemned by Pierson (Verzsimilia, p. 60). 

1071. oroua (for xépa) S and Chr. Pat. 1322. But Medea kisses 
their hands (v. 1070). 

1073. evdamovoirny (for eiSaipovotrov) Elmsley. But see Lauten- 
sach Grammatische Studien zu den gr. Tragikern u. Komikern, J. 
Personalendungen, Gotha, 1896, p. 20 f. —ré 8 van Herwerden (acc. 
to Weckl.): 7a. 0. 

1077. Te watSas Wecklein: te x * « « x « B, re mpos tas BiEa®, 
Te Tpoopas a, T es tuas S, zpds twas Chr. Pat. 875, 1611. Cp. Stadt- 
miiller of. ct. on v. 955, p. 29 ff. — mévors (for kakois) Chr. Pat. 595, 875. 

1078. Spav pé&Adkw L and all the quite numerous quotations of the 
verse save one (see Wecklein’s critical note and cp. also Chalcidius in 
Baehrens Fragmenta poetarum Rom. 409): toAyyow. Mekler’s con- 
jecture (see Bursian’s /ahresbericht 70 [1879], p. 76) Spacetw may be 
what Euripides wrote. — The reading that the author of Chr. Pat. knew 
in this verse may have been somewhat different from that of our 
codices; cp. Chr. Pat. 596, 876. 

1079. Stadtmiiller (op. céz. on v. 955, p- 31 note) would read xaAov 
for épav. 

1080. Suspected by Sauppe (acc. to Weckl.), though it is quoted by 
Stobaeus, Florileg. 20. 38. I have removed it from the text. Cobet 
(Variae Lectiones 564) thought it inapposite but genuine. If the verse 
were genuine, it ought to have Bporois xaxav at the end to rhyme with 
the preceding verse. The verse seems perhaps not to have been read 
by the author of the Chr. Pat. (see his vv. 597 and 722). 

—~ 1083. 7AvOov (for AABov) LZ. 

1087. 8 Reiske: 8 8) (8¢ re Sd, 84 2). —I now think peépos should 
be written for yévos. 

1089. I have shewn in the Commentary that xod« (for which Reiske’s 
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ovx is commonly read) is right. I should have said there that yévos, 
not pépos, is to be understood. 

1094. pév Porson: pev 7. 

1096. ovx of (for odxl) EP (sic). 

1099. éropd So*: dpe. 

ror. dmws av (for dmws) S (“ dy del. 2”). — Opépouo. Brunck: Opé- 
Ywou. 

1103 f. émt ypyorois | elr’ éxt PAavpors (for é xpyorois | «. 2. pr.) L. 
—davrAois (for pdatpos) ZZ But the sense demands ¢davpors (= 
kaxots) 

1110. ottws 4° (ovrw L): ovros BEaPi. The sense seems to call for 
the adverb.—“At8ov Earle (Class. Rev. X. 3): ’Ai8nv BEa, ’Aisav 
S (sic). 

1113. er LLG: ent. 

1116. 8y (for rot) a, which Elmsley accepted. 

1117. 4 (4) C (with Chr. Pat. 743): of. —’woBfoera: Lenting: mpo- 
Byoerar CaxpoByoera: a) (with Chr. Pat. 743). The acceptance of 
Lenting’s conjecture is decisive in favour of 7 instead of of. 

1118. pyv Earle: 8). The sense seems to require the change. See 
the Commentary. Chr. Pat. 124 gives xairo.. — rév ad* (with Chr. Pat. 
125): Tov. 

1119. dmaSav 4° (with Chr. Pat. 125): démaddv. The scribes 
were mostly rationis metricae unice securi.—avetpa 8 Hermann: 
avetpd T. 

1120. kaxév can hardly be sound after xawvov (cp. on v. 705). apwv 
seems to have been read by the author of Chr. Pat. (see Chr. Pat. 127). 
See Wecklein’s critical notes and appendix. 

1121. Omitted by Ca, added in margin by a’, condemned by Lenting. 
The verse is grotesquely out of keeping with the panting announced in 
v. 1119 f. and expressed in v. 1122 f. 

1122. vdétov Wecklein (“fort.”): vatav. See Bettrage V. 

1130. éorlavy S: oikiav. 

1130 f. quiopévy | xalpers kAvoved 1 od Kuiper (a conjecture that had 
occurred to me independently): yxurpevyv | xalpets KAvQuea Kov. 

1132. toto Lascaris: roils ye (rotot C). 

1134. & w@s (for 8’ drs) S. 

1136. dap" éxovoa (for Kal wapfdGe) is suggested by Barthold (after 
Stadtmiiller’s 8p’ eyovre, of. cit. on v. 421, p. 36). Ingenious and 
quite possibly right. 
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1139. otkwv Weil (from the scholion zoAts 7v 6 Adyos Kata THY 
oixiay diadeAvo ba ipas): drwv. 

1150. dpyds 7 (for épyds) .S, possibly rightly. — yoAov vedvidos (for 
v. x6dov) S. 

1156. os S: wor’. 

1158. téxva (for watéas) BE. The strangeness of the phraseology 
of the traditional text here (see the Commentary) did not escape Elms- 
ley (whom see). zarépa kai réxy’ dopevn Stadtmiiller (of. cet. on v. 
421, p. 37), perhaps rightly (7éOev was omitted in Z and added by 2). 

1159. jprloxeto C: quméoyxero (including C). 

1160. Boorpixous (for Borrptxos) L. 

1161. deuas (for Képnv) ZB (sic). 

1164. kwwotoa aAXevKov 70da (for Balvovea waddedKw wobl) C seems 
to be due to would-be correction of the last two words after Baivovoa 
had been made to look (in minuscules) like xivovea by the careless 
omission of the first a. See further the Commentary. 

1167. pixrov (for Servov) Chr. Pat. 1209, possibly the original text; 
but see Soph., 0.7. 1267 (where we should probably read, as I now 
think, Sewvédv Fv todvOevs’ Spay, assuming an imitation of the present 
passage). 

1169. Tpéxovoa (for rpépovea) S (sic). 

1173. avwddAufe Earle: dvwAdAvée.— xara (for Sd) S. 

1174. + S: 0. — avo Reiske: azo. 

1179. ovpcopav (for cvphopds) S. Cp. the Scholia. 

1180. Spaptpaciv Cobet (Variae Lectiones 604) : Spopjpacw. 

1181. éxmdéBpou Reiske: exaAeOpov (exrAcOpov L). 

1183. dppara Chr. Pat. go6 and (as a v. 1.) 1332: duparos (oadparos 
& [sic]). Cp. Duebner Phdlologus 25. 236. 

1184. dmawAAvro (for hyeipero) S (“ yp. qyetpero Z in marg.”). 

1186. xdopos (for whéxos) B (sic). 

1188. 8S: ze. 

1189. devpdv Earle (from Aesch. Prom. 369: see the Commentary) : 
Aerriv or AevKyy (aC). I conjecture Aerriv to have been a gloss on 
eupar. 

argo. dvdgac’ Wecklein: dvdcrac’. — Sdpwy (for &pdvev) EZ (sic). 

1193. Xpvrodv van Herwerden (Revue de philologie 18.75): puss. 

1194. Téa teAdpmero Earle: réows 7 éAdurero E, roads 7’ eX. Ba, 
roows €A. L, rorov 7 éX. b'a%, rocov éA. P. A blunder seems to have 
been made in reading uncials. 

MEDEA — 19 
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1195. witvel (= wlrver Elmsley) BEa, winre S.—éa’ S with Chr. 
Pat. 1089, 2102: és. 

1196. dvopuabys ovveevat may have been read by the author of the 
Chr. Pat. (see his v. 604). 

1202. dpixtov (for Sedov) Chr. Pat. 1105, 1220; see on v. 1167. 

1205. mwapeX@av Nauck: zpoceAbwy. — mpoomrvel (= tmpoomlrve 
Elmsley) S$3*: apoomirrea. 

1206. xépas S: Seuas (from v. 1212). 

1208. tls o Lab: ris (ris 3 E—by conjecture, it would seem). 

1209. dpOavdv (for dphavév) EZ (sic). 

1212. éavaerfoat 1 now think corrupt. Either éfavagwdoa or 
éfaraAAd&at, which Nauck conjectures in v. 1215, would suit well here. 
Séuas at the end of this verse and yovu were, to a certain extent, con- 
fused (see Wecklein’s critical notes), as were yépas in v. 1206 and 
Séuas in the present verse (see above). Perhaps it were better to read 
here éLavacrioat yovu (for it is rising that is primarily thought of) and 
éLavacmdoat Seuas in v. 1215 (where separation is primarily thought of). 

1214. Aemvotot (for Aerroict) £ (sic). 

1215. See on v. 1212. 

1216. dvreddtur S (and the lemma of a scholion): dvreAaCer’ 
including J. Cp. the reading of Chr. Pat. in v. 899. 

1218. a&méoBy Scaliger: dwéorn (but Chr. Pat. 880 seems to testify 
to drérry). 

1225-1227. Suspected by Prinz as made out v. 580 f. That need 
not be the case, but the verses clearly do not belong in this context. 
They were read by the author of the Chr. Pat. (see his vv. 1012 ff.). 

1228. 6ABws pice (for evSalywv dvhp) Chr. Pat. 800. It is now 
clear to me that we should accept this and should also read 6ABuos 3 
av ov in v. 1230 (so Chr. Pat. 1018); cp. the passage in Herodotus 
cited in the Commentary. See also Valckenaer on Eur. HzpJ. 750. 

1229. evkAeeorepos (for edtvxérrepos) Chr. Pat. 1017. 

1230. See on v. 1228. 

1232. fovdrrev BE: Evvaipev (including /). 

1233-1235. Condemned by Weil. They are a bit of misplaced 
pathos and may well be the work of an actor. In v. 1234 Souous (for 
modas) is read by S and Chr. Pat. 878, 1505, 1537. 

1237. Made impossible by rovpyov in the preceding verse. It seems 
to be but the extension of a gloss on rotpyov. Therefore I have con- 
demned the verse. See further the Commentary. 
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1240 f. Derived from v. 1062 f. At that place, as I conjecture, v. 
1064 (placed here after v. 1239) was written as a marginal parallel and 
thus got into the text; in the present passage, on the other hand, v. 
1064 originally stood between vv. 1239 and 1242 and v. 1062 f. were 
written opposite as a marginal parallel; after a time some one substi- 
tuted them for v. 1064, as though they had been meant as a correction 
of it. V. 1240 f. were first condemned by Valckenaer (on Phoeniss. 
1286, 87, 88). 

1064. mwémpora, Zb': mémpaxrat. The rightness of rémpwrat appears 
when the verse is put in its proper context. 

1242. kakod (with; at the end of the preceding verse) Weil: xaxd. 

1247- (of) Brunck.— ce (for ye) S (ye Z) (sic). 

1250. y¥ P (“in ras.”): 7 (8 ZL). 

1252. ‘AXlov Hermann: ’AeAiov. 

1253. ‘yuvatkay (for yuvaixa) E (sic).—dowwlav Aldine edition: 
doviav. 

1254. Tékvowce (for réxvors) S. 

1256. Oe@y (for Got) 2!— perhaps rightly. — w(éS0) wlrvew Weck- 
lein. The re that follows afua in Z and (as part of the same word) 
aiva in Ba may be an original TT. At any rate Wecklein’s conjecture 
seems to be right. 

1259 f. ova | eav (so previously Kirchhoff) adaév 7 Heimsoeth 
(acc. to Weckl.): goviav rdAatvdv 7. It may be noted that doviacow 
for povacaow is the corrupt reading of the codices in Soph. Ant. 117 f. 

1262. pdrav S: pdtay dpa. The latter is a poor attempt to fill a 
gap that should probably be filled with Barthold’s 67 or Hermann’s ro. 

1266. fapevns Porson: Suvcpevys. The ¢) should perhaps be filled 
with Wecklein’s tentative dovov. 

1269 f. For the various conjectures see Wecklein’s critical notes and 
Appendix. Perhaps the original text was xaAera yap Bporav (Earle) 
Gpoyevn pia | cpat éréyepey (Weil) airoevras (suggested by Weck- 
lein) Evvw | 84 Oedbev zitvovr’ éxi Séuos dxn—a sentence in which 
Bporév époyevh pudcpar’ would be the subject. 

1271 f. Transposed as in the text by Schenkl, who proposed to insert 
TTAIAEC. aia? aint between 1270 and 1273. 

1276. tékvois aor Soxet; Earle (réxvois por Soxed Weil): Soxet por 
réxvots. The strophic rhyme demands the transposition; the context, 
the cor. 

1277. dpyter (for apfitar’) S. 
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1280. év Seidler (De versibus dochmiacis, p. 293): av. 

1283. yuvaik’ év P/: yuvaikav. — rpooBadeiy (for Badetv) S. 

1285. ékémepre aC: eferemype. 

1288. ovrlov Wecklein (“fort.”) : movrias. 

1290. Sir Elmsley: 67 zor’. 

1292. 80a Seidler (acc. to Weckl.): daoa (dca B) 87. 

1295. toto’ é’ Lenting: roicde y B (“ox sup. od scr. 5”) £a, 
toiow S. Perhaps the verse is spurious. 

1296. raviv 7 (for vw qrov) Chr. Pat. 281. 

1299. Tupavvous (for korpdvovs) BE —a common gloss. 

1303. éy® Bauer: €uar. 

1304. viv (for por) Elmsley — rightly, as I now think. 

1307. Condemned together with v. 1308 by Lenting, condemned 
alone by Hogan. I am inclined now to think the verse spurious. 

1308. o% mov Barthold: 4 ov. See Wecklein Seitrage 1. 533 ff. 

1313. popov (for pévov) Chr. Pat. 122. Cp. zbid. 441. 

1315 f. Wecklein suggests (“fort.”) i8iv and -rois piv orevalw. 
This may be right; cp. v. 1377. Schenkl would delete v. 1316; see 
Barthold. 

1317. tovcSe and Adyouvs Chr. Pat. 121, 437: rdode and wvAas. 
See the Commentary, Porson’s note, and, especially, Dé6ring in 
Philologus 2%. 223 ff Déring’s conclusion about the text that the 
author of the Chr. Pat. used I believe to be perfectly sound — as 
sound as his conclusion about what Euripides wrote here is unsound 
and false. 

1320. A€ov Ti BovAy(-er) (for Ney et Te BodAy [-cc]) Barthold (see.op. 
c#. on V. 421, p. 23) — rightly perhaps. 

1326. éxovoa (for rexotca) Hirzel (op. czt. on v. 293, p. 9), rightly, I 
now think. 

1328. Spaoa (for rAdoa) S. 

1330. Oduov (for Sdpov) S. Verrall's éxvoyov (for é S6pwv) may be 
right. 

1333. oldvo Earle (rotdy.o° Kirchhoff): rov cov(rov aov 8 S). 

1339. ovK €oT. TOdT yTts (for odK tetw Aris Tod Gv) B, whence Her- 
mann ovx éote Tovr’ dv ATis — rightly perhaps. 

1350. amddeoa(s) Wecklein. 

1351. pap av &erewa toiod évavria S. 

1353- ola 8 elpyaoa Elmsley. 

1356. 088... od8 Elmsley: otf .. . ot’. 
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1357. Possibly spurious; see the variants in Wecklein. 

1359. The author of the gloss om) (= ornAaiov) on wéSov in Z is 
thought by Musgrave to have had reference to a text in which amos 
occupied the place of wédov. Possibly this is right. Possibly, too, the 
whole verse is spurious, as Verrall thinks. For a difficulty in the 
syntax see the Commentary. 

1360. xpyv (for xp)) Reiske — perhaps rightly. 

1362. Ad(o)er Earle. — yedds (for éyyeAds) BE. 

1367. ode knfiacas S: od y Abiwoas. 

1369. cov (for cot) Weckl. 

1370. yoov (for yap) Wecklein (“ fort.”) — rightly perhaps. 

1371. @pol Burges (acc. to Weckl.): otwoe the codices except B 
(Gpor) and # (@uo.). Perhaps we should accept (with Barthold) Tyr- 
whitt’s ,oijzaz,. 

1374. orbye. Weil: orvy7. 

1380. aitots Sb: abrav. — dvopevay (for wodewlwv) Chr. Pat. 1280, 
but probably only to avoid the three-syllable foot. 

1382. TéAos (for rén) the Homeric scholia (K 56), the Etymologicum 
Magnum, and Choeroboscus (see Wecklein). But the parallel in the 
Hippolytus (see the Commentary) seems to prove that the Euripidean 
codices are right. — mpoordgfopev Naber (AZnemosyne [N.S.] 10. 11): 
mpoodgopxev Etymologicum Magnum and Choeroboscus (as above), 
mpocdpouev BE1a, mpocayouo. Esd (“db rursus pev superscr.”) and 
Chr. Pat. 968. I had hit upon the same conjecture (right, I am sure) 
with Naber. 

1387. ofs Wecklein (“fort.”): ody. 

1388. véov Weil: éudav. 

1390. Perhaps we should write dovids for govla. Cp. on v. 681. 

1392. fewardrov B (with a over ov by B}) /: gewandra Sa (Eeva- 
mata £). A curious misplaced Doricism. 

1396. yhpactk’) Porson: yypas. The scansion seems clearly to 
demand this, and the sense is rather improved by the correction. 

1398. tkaves Elmsley: éxraves (éxras /).— wypalvovo’ 7: mypyaivovea. 

1404. Adyos (for ros) Sb (sic). 

1405. On the variant in the scholia épds (for dxotets) see Wecklein. 
— dreAavvéped” Bentley Phalaris, p. 142: dmeAavvopeba. 

1409. KamGedfo Blomfield: xdmiBoalw. See Cobet Variae Lec- 
‘zones, Pp. 590. 


1411. Téxva Krevao’ (for rékv’ droxrelvac’) S. 
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1414. POwvopevous (for pOipévous) S (sic). 
1416. deAmwra (for aéAwrws) Stobaeus Flordeg. 111. 6. This is 


probably wrong. 
1419. totov & Earle: rouvd. We have not a reversal of cause and 


effect here, but a putting of a species under a genus. Hence the 
connective (8) is demanded. 


INDEXES 


1. GREEK 


[The Arabic numerals refer to the lines of the text.] 


GBpdv Batvew 1164. 

SBpds Balvew 330. 

&yav ‘very’ 305, 583. 

aye of extradition 736, 

a@yfjAar 1027. 

al€jp of the Attic air 830. 

alvérat = trorxydéoPat 1157. 

aloupvav 19. 

GAdotwp ‘fiend’ 1333; dAdoropes 
1059. 

dts = perplws 630. 

aXloKer Oar = edéyyerbar 84. 

G@AAG postpositive 912, 942; aAAG 
yap ‘but, you see’ 1085. 

GAs pixuos 211. 

addavetv 297. 

Gpabla ‘lack of acquaintance’ 224, 

a&pBpdoros 982. 

Gpirdrrda Adyov 546. 

a&polarvdov 134. 

avderrevv intransitive 107. 

dvacmav ‘tear open’ 1381. 

dvaoyxeletv 1027. 

avivacGat = droméupat 237. 

avfip generic 801, 953. 

avipes = dvOpwra 630. 
Appendix on the Text.) 


(But see 





d£votv Adyou 962. 

G@arayyéAAew 287. 

Garetpykds pldovs 459. 

Grevvérrw = dirayopevw 813. 

atoorpopy ‘place of refuge’ 603. 

apa 78. 

apyla = dpylas déEa 296. 

aperfh = edruxla 629. 

‘Appovia daughter of nine mothers 
834. 

aokds 679. 

domdcacGar ‘kiss’ 1070, 

ardp for dé 84. 

av0dins 223. 

avréxetp potpa 1281. 

adukéo Bat ‘come away ’ 32, 503. 

ax phpev 461. 


BaotAls 1003. 

Bloros = Blos 1037. 

Prérewy mpds Tia 247. 

Bohv relverv 201. 

Povdyoopar for Bovdouat 259. 
BpaBevs 274. 


yapetv of the woman 606, 
Yyapous trapeproAdy 910. 
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yap ‘at all events’ 56; ‘then’ in ques- 
tion 59; ‘yap explicativum regu- 
larly used 319, 792; irregularly 
used 448, 506; ydp admirantis 
670. 

y¥ Gp 122, 703. 

ye 80, 88, 292, 495, 512, 514, 698. 

yéAAdov opdrctv 383; yAor’ opAciv 404. 

yépwv TropBos 1209. 

yiis wéS0v 666. 


Sal 1012. 

&é explicative 717. 

SeSdxyoar = Séd50éa 763. 

SeSopxas = ef bWews 221. 

Bevds 44. 

Seométys cdparos 233.. 

84 Io21. 

Sara. 674, 678. 

Bvoyevts ‘skyborn’ 1258. 

S6por ‘family’ 139, 327; ‘families’ 
198. 

Sépos ‘family’ 794. 

Sdpav édéorios 713. 

Sofatw = wéroiba 944. 

Sopttevos = oiupaxos 687. 

Spacelev 93. 

BbperOar = ddvperOar 159. 

Sapa ‘family’ 136. 

SSpa vupdiady 378. 

Sepdrov edmios = Swudrwr iw 624, 


elev 386. 

dire... 
1103 f. 

Pacts 279. 

écoverlw rpémm = éxwy 751. 

txrelverv ‘floor’ 585. 

xe K@dov 1181. 

éwé at end of trimeter 736. 

éphv xdpuv 1155. 


etre in double question 
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épés, form of, at head of trimeter be- 
fore pause 793. 

évavrios feminine 1351. 

év péow 819, 

évvoeto Oar = pporriteyr 47. 

avéxer Bar 74. 

éEeAl(uaravov = é&édevrov 800. 

én’ épot for én’ éué 632. 

éarBetv ‘live to see’ 1025. 

éruxnpukedpara 738. 

émrlonpos 544. 

én’ otSas = xapual 1195. 

épac Ofjvar ‘crave’ 491, 700. 

éperpodv 4. 

épnplav dye = epquov elvar 50, 

Epupa 597. 

epwres 627. 

éruktov = erekov 930. 

eb8alpov Blos = evdaiuorla 598.. 

eédrkerv 552; ep&Akeo Bar 462, 

éd’ hptv = dvr’ éuod 694. 

eprévan 373. 


yoo 


& Hevxos 550. 


HBys Téd0s 920. 
75y = €OUs 985. 

A Bay 1032. 

“Hpa ’Akpala 1379. 


Bavdorpos yuns 479. 

Oavdrou rekeurd = Odvaros 153. 
Oarépov rpdrov 808, 

Oéo-mes 425. 

Ov yévos ‘ womankind’ goog. 
Oupdv éxrdAfiEar = dpyloat 639. 


kal = xalror 488. 

kal avrdés 302. 

kal 84 = 757 386, 1065. 

kakdévupdos ‘unfortunate in wedlock? 
989. 


INDEXES 


kaAAlvixov dSev 45. 

kaAAlvixos with genitive 765. 

kadAtoreverar = kdéddiore dere 947. 

kadov dveSos 524. 

Kddws 278, 

kap8iq contrasted (like gpyy) with 
byw 708. 

kdoris 166, 

kardyeiv 1016. 

Karaona Wat 94, 

karvévat 1015. 

Kékpavra. = yéyove £37. 

knSepnov ‘ son-in-law” ggo. 

kotvotocbar = dvaxoivodebar 499. 

Kowdcoat = dvaxowdrat 685. 

kowdaa Bédw = Kowworw 685. 

koopetv 576: 

kovdus épey 1018, 


KrqcacGat ‘ win a name for’ 218, 


AdLvoOar = AauPdve 956. 

Aaprads Geod 352. 

A€xrpwv S601 ‘ husband’s house’ 443- 
445- 

Aoyous Adyetv 321. 


paxpos aldv ‘time’ 428. 

pan aibes 1009. 

péyas = cotus 440. 

péyas pldos 549. 

peBopploarGar 258, 442. 

pév solitarium 676, 1129; concessive 
576. 

pév... ve... S€ 11 ff, 263 ff, 412 ff. 

#4 for od 586. 

ptoos 1323. 

poxPov xdpis 186.. 


vases darfvy 1122 f. 
veoSpires yapor 1366. 
vexaoOar for 7rrdcGar 315. 
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q vides sc. yudun OF2. 

vopnor Bporay 812, 

vbpdn 150. 

vupplor = vupdlos kal wyudn 366 


faverarys 1392. 


of8 éyd 948, 963. 

otkwv Kripa ‘ chattel” = olxérns 49. 
OAcOpos Proras = Ftvaros 992, 
éppa collective 1043. 

opdadss yijs 668. 

dvivarOar 1343, 

O£bbupos 319. 

opyat ‘ moods” E28, 

‘opyads troveto Bar = dprlterOar QO, 
opifev 432. 

Bpkav xapis 439. 

od and pf negatives combined 617. 
‘od 8€ = od pévror 223. 

ov8é. .. o¥5é in climax 370. 

od padXow HF ‘nat so much as’ 327, 
od pH IISI. 

ovk of8’ Gv o4I. 

SxAov mwapéxev 337. 

dxos weSortiPys 1423, 


‘ardyx puorov Sépos 5, 480. 
maSodérapa = radoxrévos 84g. 
walSov phrnp ‘a mother’ 997 f. 
ma(Swov marhp ‘a father” 344. 
addXevkos 30. 

mrapapmloxev 282. 

mraptSwxav for rapédocav 629. 
mwapedOetv = elvedGeiv 1137, 1205., 
Tlepfvn 69. 

aweprrréAdew ‘trick out 582. 
‘aredxivov Sdxpu 1200. 
TrAnBpPEANS 306. 

adds vocative 166. 





moAAG rodAdkts 1165. 
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mopllew kah@s = e& diddvar 879, 

wéas, genitive of, 910. 

mov = olwat 1171. 

apoAelaretv 147. 

apotevetv with genitive 724. 

mpos yovdtwv oe = mpds ce youdrwy 
853. 

apos 8€ 407. 

ampbs o€ yovdtwv 324. 

apds Tatra in defiance 1358. 

tTporayopevery 1069. 

mpoodvrns 305, 381. 

apooAafetv ‘take in addition’ 885. 

ampoomrvgac bar ‘kiss’ 1400. 

wryvov apa copa 1297. 

mbpyos Godadts 390. 

arupyotv xdpw 526, 

tds Gv 97. 


oéev 65, 541. 

owepvds ‘haughty’ 216, 

cuyyy TherOar = ovyhy moeicdar 66. 

ciamnddécropos 320. 

okarol = duabels 298. 

oKddos I, 477, 1335+ 

ZKiAAa 1343, 1359. 

cwodds Adyew 580. 

oréppa of mother 816, 

oTAdyXvov 220. 

oréyau yuvakOv = yuvarcwriris 1143. 

orfvar wap aomSa 250 f. 

orépapyos yAwooalyla 525. 

Brbyvos 195. 

ovyxv0eioa = exrdayeioa 1005. 

cupBdrder8ar ‘contribute to’ with 
genitive 284. 

cipBora = cesserae hospitales 613. 

cuprepuppévov trupl 1199. 

Zuprdnydses 1. 
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Turphopa aphxavos 392, 552 
oiv Bed 625. 

ovv Qeois 915. 

oupopa kexprypevos 347. 
cwdpovety 311. 


taplas 1415. 

70 Tpata of persons 917. 

rékvwv yout, 1136. 

téxvev orradds = ratdaywybs 53. 
tévav 1166, 

rlWeoGar ‘consider’ 532. 

768 éxetvo = hoc tllud 98. 

row intensive 44. 

tplBuv ‘ versed in’ 686. 
TvyXGveiw with double genitive 953. 
Tupavvikds in bad sense 348. 
tipavvos ‘princess’ 42, 877. 
tipavvos as adjective 597. 


tirép Gyav 627. 
treo Balvew = oryi éoBalvew 382. 


datros = doGerijs 807. 
yp emphatic 10go. 
(dos as vocative 1133. 
6Bos el 184. 

dovia Alkn 1390. 
povrls = edrls 1036, 


Xalpwv ropevou = xaipe 756. 
XGpis ‘charm’ 982; ‘joy’ 227, 243. 
Xéipa SiadGelpev 1055. 

XAwpss 906. 

Xpordy adAdooew 1168, 


@yoev ‘lived in’ 1359. 
as exclamatory 62, 447; after impera- 
tive 274. 


2. MISCELLANEOUS 


(The Arabic numerals refer to the lines of the text.] 


Accusative, double 95, 261; of inner 
object 120, 158, 893, 9523; of goal 
(without preposition) 649; of 
specification 729; of result 1202; 
of extent 25, 92, 143. 

Adjectives in -.os in Euripides 1122 f. 

Aeschylus 263. 

Afterthought by Euripides 592. 

Anapaests 96. 

Anaxagoras 220, 293. 

Antiquarianism in Euripides 1381. 

Antithesis, false 17; forced 1024. 

Aorist = aoristic present 223, 272, 
707, 791; for perfect 78, 214, 
467. 

Aphrodite with bow 634. 

Arrangement of words 12, 669. 

Asyndeton 120, 157, 182, 183, 403- 
406, 476, 551, 721, 892, 966 f., 971, 
978, 1044. 

Attraction 544, 599. 

Augment omitted metri gratia 1413. 


Balanced phrases 216 f. 
Browning 278 f. 


Chiasinus 17, 255, 366 f.,, 412 f., 483- 
485, 786, 1025. 

Chorus, entrance of, motived 131 ff. 

Cicero 480-482. 

Circumlocution 1060 f. 





Dative 6, 18, 25, 45, 93, 260, 283, 503. 
Deus ex machina 1317. 

Divorce 235-237. 

Doric forms 96 f., 523. 

Dual among plurals 969. 


Ejaculations 20, 34, 957, 979. 
Exclamation, indirect 23, 35, 852. 
Ennius 214. 

Epanaphora 960 f. 


Future condition 78 f., 346; doubly 
future 393; potential 323, 1101 f. 


Genitive 48, 104; ablatival 258, 633, 
799; of cause 358. 


Herodotus 125, 1228-1230. 

Hesiod 439 f. 

Hélderlin 843. 

Homer 119. 

Homeric style 141 f., 410, 422, 957 f., 


IIIT, 1337+ 
Horace 130. 


Imperfect 310. 

Indirect exclamation 23, 35, 852. 
Infinitive 316, 1061. 

Interlocked order 39 f., 340, 669. 
Ionic form for sake of metre 1392. 


‘| Irony 958, 1016. 


299 


300 

Irrigation 830 ff. 
Juxtaposition 7, 116, 
Keble 1074 f. 
Lysias 250 f. 


Medea’s name 4o!. 

Menander 86, 487. 

Metaphors, 28:f.,. 54 f.,, 60, 105, 184, 
258, 278 f., 306, 442, 519, 524, 544, 
569, 584 f., 585, 938, 986, 988, 1214, 
1218, 1277. 


Milton 195, 843, 945. 
Moralising characters 119-130. 


Negatives 3.. 
Nominative, exclamatory 61. 


Optatival unreal condition 568. 
Order, interlocked 39 f.,. 340, 669. 
Ovid 501. 


Participle 19, 24, 467, 472, 794. 

Particle doing double duty u1, 21 f, 
126, 192-194, 529 f. 

Peliades, verse repeated fram: 693. 

Perfect, analytical 33; aorist for, 78; 
214, 467. 

Plato 826 f., 843. 

Play on words 275. 

Plural, generalising 405, 823. 

Potential future 323, r101 £ 

Present with perfect force 470. 
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Prolepsis 447, 452, 669. 

Prophecy explaining local rites 1381. 
Proverbial expressions 76, 618, 964. 
Purpose expressed by substantive 


478. 


Relative clauses 5, 192-194. 

Repetition 1315, of compound verb 
by simple 1252. 

Rhyme 408 f. 

Rhythm: and: (perhaps) melody re- 
peated 846. 


Scenic matters 1, 106 ff., 112 ff., 269, f., 
709 f., 823, 893, 899, 922 f., 930 f., 
957 f., 969,975, 122 f., 1389-1414. 

Self-exhortation 401. 

Sigmatism 476, 

Sophocles 1339. 

Spitting as an expression of loathing 
1373 

Strophic rhyme 656 £, 987; 1287. 

Substantive with semi-synonymous ad- 
jective 109 f. 

Superlative, double 1323. 

Symmetry in dialogue 95, 269 f., 313, 
339, 364, 464, 522 ff., 688, 1305. 

Synonyms 1083 f. 


Tautology 78 f., 311, 526, 1143. 

Terence 86, 284, 487. 

Trimeter divided between two speakers 
1009. 


Ward, Mrs. Humphry, 1074 f. 


ce eiogt 43 
Hi Blea: 





